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INTRODUCTION 


\FXER the flood-tide, then the ebb; after the first outburst- 
o£ extravagant praise, then the insidious backward swirl- of 
detraction: such is the ordained destiny of every historical 
masterpiece. Why should this be ? Perhaps the answer is easy. 
An historical masterpiece has a twofold character. In so far 
as it is a masterpiece, it is a work of art and challenges instant 
attention as such when first it is born into the world. But, 

its other aspect, in so far as it is historical work merely, 
it is the pronouncement of science, the outcome of that com- 
nlex process of research, memory, imagination, and reasoning, 
which of necessity go to the production of all historical work. 
And such science is not like unto the science of the empiricist; 
it is not stable, it is not absolute. It is and must be always 
conditioned by and related to the mental attitude of each suc- 
ceeding generation. The historical judgments of our fathers 
are foolishness to us, their children. We see from a different 
standpoint, more removed, and the perspective has altered; 

' and so each generation looks at the past with different eyes 
and demands imperatively that its history should be ^tten 
for it anew from its own standpoint. The poet and the law- 
tiver write on tables of stone— the historian writes in sand, 

and each receding wave obliterates his: feeble script. 

From the merely historical aspect of the , work, Carlyle's 

Cromwell ” has met this fate, and it was inevitable. Be- 
sides the general reason, however, there is a special and 
peculiar one why this should be so. In this^work Carlyle was 
practically a pioneer. He cut a path through a. jungle growth 
of undigested material and of ignorant prejudice. Where he 
led a notable race of scholars has followed, making straight 
and true that zig-zag, lightning-seared path winch Ins lurid 
and erratic genius had blazed through the forest. The ivork 
of that race of succeeding scholars has been calm, path-keeping, 
and unimpassiOMd. His was not so. Their tauer view ias 
triumphed, mainly because the science on which it was based 
was more patiently true, more circumspect, and saner ; and to 
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fhat extent Carlyle’s reputation as a historian has suffexed. 
But when all this ,is said, what does it amount to ? Hardly 
more than this, that the learned historian of to-day has de- 
liberately rejected Carlyle’s standpoint and judgment. So be 
it. But what of the larger audience outside that little circle 
of students ? It is not too much to say that that larger audi- 
ence has, with the wisdom of children, seized the nearer and 
yet the deeper truth. As a biography, Carlyle’s " Cromwell ” 
ranks as a classic. It is a masterpiece of portrayal and there- 
fore a masterpiece of art, and from its place it will not be 
moved. In accepting it as such the judgment of the world at 
large is truer than the judgment of the mere student. 

In another respect, too, there is a perennial interest in the 
woi'k. As a revelation of Carlyle himself it is probably 
unique. Overwhelmingly frank and voluble as he was on the 
subject of his vainous literary works, there is probably none 
• of them of which we hear so much in the making. Between 
the first tentative conception of the task and the actual 
appearance of the work twenty-three years elapsed. It was, 
indeed, one of liis earliest literary projects. As early as the 
spring of 1822 he was reading the historical material of the 
Commonwealth period with the object, as he wrote to his 
brother, of "coming out with a Idnd of essay on the Civil Wars 
and Commonwealth of England — not to write a history of 
them, but to exhibit if I can some feature of the national 
character as it was then displayed, supporting my remarks 
by mental portraits drawn with my best ability of Cromwell, 

■ Laud, Geo. Fox, Milton, Hyde, etc., the most distinguished of 
the actors in that great scene.” 

Nine months later this merely tentative and not very im- 
posing purpose had expanded and changed, but still his idea 
is uncertain and fluctuating. " I had a splendid idea,” he 
writes to Miss Welsh in January 1823, "of treating the 
history of England during the Commonwealth in a new style 
— not by way of regular narrative, for which I felt too well my 
inequality, but by grouping together the most singular mani- 
festations of mind that occurred then under distinct heads, 
selecting some remarkable person as the representative of 
each class, and trying to illustrate their excellencies and de- 
fects, all that was curious in their fortunes as individuals or in 
their formation as members of the human family, by the most 
striking methods I could devise. Already my chai'actez's were 
fixed upon — I^aud, Fox, Clarendon, Cromwell, Milton, Hamp- 
den.” After this, for sixteen years, the work was cast aside; 
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and when, in Jan nary 1S39. he resumed it, his purpose and his 
purview had widened. There can be little doubt that the 
decisive influence wiiich drew him back to the subject came 
from his intimacy with John Forster. The first volume of 
Forster’s " Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth ” 
had appeared in 1836 in “ Lardner’s Encyclopedia/’ and the 
whole five volumes were completed by 1839, the last two of 
them being devoted to Cromwell. Whilst Carlyle’s ‘friendship 
with Forster reawakened his interest in the subject, the form 
in which his friend’s work was cast must have made it im- 
possible for Carlyle to resume the project in the somewhat 
fantastic shape it had taken in his mind in 1823, He must 
have felt instinctively that there could be no question for the 
moment of a second competing set of biographies, and that the 
only alternative remaining was a broadly-conceived history of 
the English Commonwealth. The mere accident of his quarrel 
with the " London and, Westminster Review” can only have, 
been of later import, and at any time can have had small in- 
fluence upon him. John Stuart Mill, then the owner of that 
” Review,*’ had, in December 1838, asked Carlyle to w-rite an 
article for it on Cromwell, but the intention was frustrated 
by the selfishness of John Robertson, the acting editor. As a 
consequence, Carlyle is said to have turned his back on the 
“London and Westminster,” and, at the same time, on the 
idea of devoting a mere article to so important a subject. It 
is obvious that the importance of such an incident has been 
exaggerated. But whatever was the impulse which attracted 
him again to the subject, and at the same time changed his 
former conception of it, he was as yet by no means clear in his 
mind as to the plan of the work. “ I have my face turned 
towards Oliver Cromwell and the Covenant time in Eng- 
land and Scotland,” he wTites to his brother, " and am reading 
books and meaning to read more for the matter, for it is large 
and full of meaning. But what I shall make of it, or whether 
i shall make anything at all, it would be premature to say as 
yet.” Beginning the task in earnest in January 1839, 
doggedly on, and as he read his conception of Cromwell’s 
character gradually cleared, though the plan of the work still 
remained inchoate. In October 1839, he begins to see Crom- 
well " at times, in some measure, even to like and pity him.” 
A year later, in September 1840, he has got “ actually, as it 
were, to see that this Cromwell was one of the greatest souls 
ever born of English kin,” The difiierence between this en- 
thusiastic conception and that which Carlyle had formed ten 
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that extent Carlyle's ireputation as a historian has suffered. 
But when all this is said, what does it amount to ? Hardly 
more than this, that the learned historian of to-day has de- 
liberately rejected Carlyle’s standpoint and judgment. So be 
it. But what of the larger audience outside that little circle 
of students ? It is not too much to say that that larger audi- 
ence hits, with the wusdom of children, seized the nearer and 
yet the deeper truth. As a biography, Carlyle’s “ Cromwell " 
ranks as a classic. It is a masterpiece of portrayal and there- 
fore a masterpiece of art, and from its place it will not be 
moved. In accepting it as such the judgment of the world at 
lai-ge is truer than the judgment of the mere student. 

in another respect, too, there is a perennial interest in the 
work. As a revelation of Carlyle himself it is probably 
unique. Overwhelmingly frank and voluble as he was on the 
.subject of his various literary works, there is probably none 
of them of which we hear so much in the making. Between 
the first tentative conception of the task and the actual 
appearance of the ivork twenty-three years elapsed. It -was, 
indeed, one of his earliest literary projects. As early as the 
spring of, 1822 he was reading the historical materi^ of the 
Common-wealth period with the object, as he -wrote to his 
brother, of "coming out with a kind of essay on the Civil Wars 
and Commonwealth of England — not to tvrite a history of 
them, but to exhibit if I can some feature of the national 
character as it was then displayed, supporting my remarks 
by mental portraits drawn with my best ability of Cromwell, 
Laud, Geo, Fox. Milton, Hyde, etc., the most distinguished of 
the actors in tliat great scene.” 

Nine montlis later this merely tentative and not very im- 
posing purpose had expanded and changed, but still his idea 
is uncertain and fluctuating. " I had a splendid idea,” he 
WTites to Miss Welsh in January 1823, "of treating the 
history of England during the Commonwealth in a new style 
— not by way of regular narrative, for which I felt too well my 
inequality, but by grouping together the most singular mani- 
festations of mind that occurred then under distinct heads, 
selecting some remarkable person as the representative of 
each class, and trying to illustrate their exceliencies and de- 
fects, all that was curious in their fortunes as individuals or in 
their formation as members of the human family, by the most 
striking methods I could devise. Already my characters were 
fixed upon — T^aud, Fox, Clarendon, Cromwell, Milton, Hamp- 
den,” After this, for sixteen years, the work -^vas cast a.side; 
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and when, in January 1S39, he resumed it, his purpose and his 
purview had widened. There can be little doubt, that the 
decisive influence which drew him back to the .subject came 
from his intimacy with John Forster. The first volume of 
Forster’s " Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth ” 
had appeared in 1836 in “ Lardner’s Encyclopedia,” and the 
whole five volumes were completed by 1S39, the last two of 
them being devoted to Cromwell. Whilst Carlyle’s 'friendship 
■with Forster reawakened his interest in the subject, the form 
hr which his friend’s work was cast must have made it im- 
possible for Carlyle to resume the project in the somewhat 
fantastic shape it had taken in his mind in 1823. tie must 
have felt instinctively that there could be no question for the 
moment of a second competing set of biographies, and that the 
onty alternative remaining was a broadly-conceived history of 
the English Commonwealth, The mere accident of his quarrel 
with the “ London and Westminster Review ” can only have 
been of later import, and at any time can have had small in- 
fluence upon him. John Stuart Mill, then the owner of that 
” Review,*’ had, in December 1838, asked Carlyle to write an 
article for it on Cromwell, but the intention was frustrated 
by the selfishness of John Robertson, the acting editor. As a 
consequence. Carlyle is said to have turned his hack on the 
■' London and Westminster,” and, at the same time, on the 
idea of devoting a mere article to so important a subject. It 
is obvious that the importance of such an incident has been 
exaggerated. But whatever was the impulse which attracted 
Ifim again to the subject, and at the same time changed his 
former conception of it, he was as yet by no means clear in his 
mind as to the plan of the work. ” I have ray face turned 
towards Oliver Cromwell and the Covenant time in Eng- 
land and Scotland,” he writes to his brother, ” and am reading 
book.s and meaning to read more for the matter, for it is large 
and full of mfeaning. But what I shall make of it, or whether 
I shall make anything at all, it would be premature to say as 
yet.” Beginning the task in earnest in January 1839, he read 
doggedly on, and as he read his conception of Cromwell's 
character gradually cleared, though the plan of the work still 
remained inchoate. In October 1839, he begins to see Crom- 
well ‘'at times, in some measure, even to like and pity him.” 
A year later, in September 1S40, he has got “ actually, as it 
•were, to see that tliis Cromwell was one of the greatest souls 
ever born of English kin.” The dificrence between this en- 
thusiastic conception and that which Carlyle had formed ten 
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years before is very tnai’ked; In the “ Wotton Reinfred " 
fragment, which belongs to about the year 1830, he had de- 
scribed Cromwell as fearless, resolute as a Scanderbeg, yet 
canning and double withal, like some paltry pettifogger. He 
is your true enthusiastic hypocrite, at once crackbrained and 
inspired, a knave and a demigod,” The later view, at any 
rate, proved more striking and effective, for when, in the sixth 
lecture on ” Hero Worship ” in May 1840, he depicted the 
huge, ragged image of a believing Calvinistxc soldier and re- 
former. the good people sat breathless, or broke out into ali 
kind of testimonies of goodwill. 

But to have formed a clear conception (true or untrue) of 
Cromwell’s character was mcrelj?- one step in the process. 
There still remained the question of the plan of the work, 
and that proved a vastly more difficult one. He visited the 
British Museum, got the Museum headache, and fumed over 
the Museum catalogue- He went on tour to see the place.? 
where Cromwell had lived and had fought. In May 384;* he 
walked over the battlefield of Naseby. In the following 
September he perambulated Cromwelldom, sat on a hoj-se- 
biock by the door of Cromwell’s house in Ely, smoked a cigar, 
and brought away a chip of the horse-block in his pocket; 
thence to St. Ives, Huntingdon, Hinchinbroke, and so to 
Cambridge, where, in Sidney Sussex College, he saw the portrait 
of Cromwell which made so deep an impression upon him. 
After a prolonged return to his books, he again sallied forth on 
pilgi'image, visiting the battlefield of Worcester in July 1843, 
and tiiat of Dunbar in the following September, Yet all w^as 
of no avail. “My reading goes on; my stupidity seems to 
increase with it more and more. I get to see that no lustory 
in the strict sense can be made of that unspeakable puddle of 
a time.” “ Ask not of Cromwell,” he wrote to Emerson, “ he 
is like to drive me mad.” At last, in December 1843, he cast 
his manuscript into the fire, not m any sudden rage, he says, 
“ but after quiet deliberation, and deciding on this as the best 
thing I could do, I am irow trying the business on auother 
side with hopes of better prosperity there.” 

The change of plan was radical. Recognising with marvel- 
lously true instinct that it was impossible to w'rite a history of 
the Crnmnionwealth' period, he decided to restrict himself to 
collecting and editing Cromwell’s authentic utterances, his 
letters and speeches. By August of 1S45 the vrork on this re- 
vised plan was complete, and Cailyle delivered himself of it in 
a characteristic note. “ About four days ago I wrote my last 
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word on ‘ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,’ . , . the real 
utterances of the man Oliver Cromwell once more legible to 
earnest men. Legible really to an unexpected .-extent; for 
the book took quite an unexpected figure in my hands and- is 
norv a kind of life of Oliver, the best that circumstances .^11 
permit me to do — whether I or England shall be in my time 
ht for a better remains submitted to the destinies at present. 

I have tied up the tvhole Puritan Paper-litter (considerable 
masses of it still unburnt) with tight strings and hidden it 
at the bottom of my deepest repositories; there shall it, it 
Heaven x^ease, lie dormant for a time and times. Such an 
element as T have been in no human tongue can give account 
of The disgust of my soul has been very great, a really pious 
labour worth very little when I have done it, but the best I , 
could do, and that is quite enough. I feel the liveliest grati- 
tude to the Gods that I have got out of it alive. The Book is 
very dull, but it is actually legible; all the ingenious faculty I 
had— and ten times as much would have been useful there-- , 
has been employed in elucidation, in saying, and chiefly m for- 
bearing to say— in annihilating continents of brutal wreck and 

dung, Ach Gott.” - „ , r. 

The instantaneous success of the book surprised the pub- 
lishers and even Carlyle himself. The first edition appeared 
in October or December 1S45. the second in May 1S46, and 
the third in October 1849. Amongst professed studente of 
history it produced a complete revulsion of opinion, banishing, 
probably for ever, alike the Tory myth of a regicide monster 
Cromwell and the Whig myth of a vulgar and ridiculous 
hypocrite. Among the. unlettered world outside it awakened 
a* national interest in Cromwell which still shows no signs of 

subsiding. ^ 

So far so good. The question then inevitably presents 
itself: Has the book deserved such success and such effective 
influence? Is it a true book? Is it a good and a sufficient 
book? The answer is at once, No and Yes. 

From the point of view of pure scholarship the mam objec- 
tion to the book is not the superficial one of method or science. 
It is a much more vital and fundamental one. Throughout 
Carlyle’s presentation of the Puritan Revolution there runs a 
twofold misconception. He misconceived the essential spirit 
of Puritanism; he misconceived the real nature of the con- 
stitutional problem of the seventeenth century. 

' He must needs be a bold man who should challenge Car- 
lyle’s conception of Puritanism, for it is the keynote to the 
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whole book, and to destro}” it is in a sense to shatter the base 
of the column which he reared. From beginning to end the 
book is the apotheosis of English seventeenth-century Puri- 
tanism- It would be quite tiresome to quote the endless 
phrases in which he expressed this view. 

None the less the view is wrong and must be challenged . 

There is a wide gulf between the seventeenth century and the 
Plcnaissance. Kor can it be contended that the histoiy* of the 
.Renaissance of the fifteenth century affords the clue to an un- 
demtanding of the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, 
and so to that of the seventeenth century also. No, rather the 
reverse, and therein lie.s the significance of the reference. The 
Renaissance was an intellectual movement which, after its first 
wild outburst of paganism, found its highest expression in the 
rationalism of Erasmus. The fair pi-omise of that rationalism 
to Europe, to the world, was swept away as dust by the re- 
action of the Protestant Reformation ; and deluded Europe, 
before whose eyes the promise of dawn had shone, was cast 
back into torpor, her conscience and her intellect bound anew 
in the adamantine chains of a narrow Augustinian theology. 
Wdiat follo^ved can be read on the blood-stained page of the 
history of the Wars of Religion and of the Catholic Reaction- 
Had it not been for the Protestant Reformation, for the Wars 
of Religion and the Catholic Reaction, Europe would have 
shaken off the chains of her mediaeval feudalism in the six- 
teenth or the seventeenth century. The sei-f would have been 
free, and, much more, the human mind would have been free. 
As it is, the serf is only freed, as it were, yesterday, and the 
human mind not yet. Half of Europe is still in the grip of 
feudalism and jjriestcraft, and social amelioration has come 
faltering, not as the result of an intellectual movement, but as 
the afteimath of a Mdeous commercialism and industrialism. 

\Wi 03 e was the genius which gave such a fatal and malig- 
nant turn to the development of a whole continent? It was 
not Luther-'s or Melancthon’s ; it was the genius of Calvin. 
For two centuries in the religious domain Calvin ruled the spirit 
of .Europe with a rod of steel as rigorous and pitiless in its 
inhumanity as it was in its so-called logic. 

The English Refonnation and the Scotch Reformation were 
alike Calvinistic : English Puritanism in the days of Elizabeth 
was Calvinistic i in the days of Ci-onivveli it was Calvinistic 
.still. And what was it like? What w'cre its aims? Its 
basis w'as dogma; its aims were the hierarchical tyranny of a 
clerical caste. Time and time again, in references to Elnglish 
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Puritanism, the claim of missionary fervour has been made 
for it, and that, too, by historians of higher-repute than Carlyle. 
Tlie claim is utterly untenable. The first missionary churches 
which modem Europe ever saw were the Moratdan Church and 
the Wesleyan Church. Calvinism was not so. During the days 
of its rriumph, whether at Geneva or in the Long Parliament, 
its concern was only with the question of doctrinal purit}^ and 
the guardianship of the Saci*ament from defilement, and the 
wooden sword of excommunication was brandished only for 
the purpose of guarding a select flock of church members, to 
divide sharply the fore-ordained elect from the outside world 
of sinners ordained by the fore-knowledge of God to eternal 
damnation. With such sinners the church had no concern 
save to ward them ofi. Is this missionaxy fervour? It 
would be incredible were it not tame that such a S5>'Stem of 
faith and church polity should have ruled the most progressive 
portion of Europe for two centuries, and that it should linger 
to-day in our midst. The myth that Puritanism had a moral 
mission and a missionaxy spirit, a myth to which Carlyle’s 
“ Cromwell ” has mainly contributed, rests, as far as England 
is concerned, on a very flimsy basis, and on a very singular 
misconception, namely, its protest against popular spoi'ts. 

The truth as to this matter lies in a nutshell. All through 
the days of Elizabeth the administration (that is to say, the 
Queen and the Privy Council) was busily concerned to repress 
the more brutal forms of popular sports, \vhether Sunday sports 
or not. The impulse towards repression of these mere brutali- 
ties came from the civil power long before Puritanism ever ; 
turned its eyes to the question. And in the country at large the 
behests of the Privy Council were put into force and impressed 
upon the people not hy the Puritan clergy but by the Justices 
of the Peace, the local civil power. At tliis time, from 1380 
onwards, whilst the civil powder displayed a laudable zeal 
tow'ards the civilising of the people, the Puritam clergy were 
only concerned in holding their lectures, mere preaclxing asso- 
ciations amongst themselves. A generation later, James I. 
was induced, apparently by a trick, to mitigate somewhat 
the activity of tlie local j ustices in I'epressing the tvorst foimis; 
of Sunday sports, and his proclamation on the stxbject has 
been dignified with the name of the Book of Spoxrts. ■ Tiiirteen 
years after its first issue in 1618 Charles I. re-issued his father's 
proclamation "jer&nfi’/n. Will it be beheved that hardly a clog 
wagged its tail at the issue of either proclamation, and that 
the opipusition to them was a mere ex post facto opposition, 
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belonging to the days when religions grievances allied them- 
selves to constitutional grievances to produce the Civil War ? 

And again, what did English Puritanism do towards the 
moral and social amelioration of England during the period of 
its triumph? From 1646 to 1649 Puritanism was rampantly 
triumphant; from 1649 to i66o it ruled -with a limited sw-a}'. 
What happened ? The answ^er is .writ painfully large in the 
religious history of the time. During all those years the 
clerical eientent, the Puritan element par excellence, was a 
persecuting and intolerant influence, held back from consum,- 
mating its persecution and intolerance only by the civil power. 
The whole secret of the dissension between the Westminster 
Aissembly and the Long Parliament, and later, betw^een Crom- 
well and the Presbyterian clergy, lies in this, that the clergy 
insisted upon a rigorous definition of orthodox faith and upon 
a boundless discretionary power for themselves of excluding 
from the sacrament and of excommunicating. As against 
their claim the Long Parliament (the civil power), and later, 
Cromwell himself, declined to lay down more than the mere 
fundamentals of Christian' faith as the test of orthodoxy, and 
absolutely refused to give the clergy such boundless power 
of excommunication. And then -what happened ? In sulky 
disgust at not being given such imperious, soul-compelling 
power, the Puritan clergy, during the years 1650-60, largely - 
gave up the administration of the Sacrament altogether. If 
they could not- give it to w'hom they chose as the elect flock 
they would not give it at all, and they did not give it at all. ' 
And it was only as the Commonwealth drew to its close that 
they, here and there in voluntary'- associations, resumed sacra- 
mental administration. Is this a missionary church, iny 
Masters? Throughout these j'ears, 1650-8, Cromwell stands 
sternly and clearly opposed to this rampant intolerance of a 
merely clerical Puritanism, He it was and he alone, or he 
with Milton, who had a divine conception of Toleration. In so 
far as he had it, in so far as he stood between the liberties of 
the individual conscience and the fatuous intolerance of cleri- 
calism, Cromwell stands as the one opposing force against 
Puritanism. 

How can Carlyle’s conception of Puritanism and of Crom- 
well as its outcome and representative be reconciled with such 
a resume of its real nature and of his real attitude. It is 
impossible to reconcile them. In misrepresenting the true 
nature of English seventeenth-century Puritanism Carlyle has 
done a dis-service of most malignant import to the cause of 
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"history; and in representing Cromwell himself- as the exponexit 
and outcome of such Pm-itanisra rather than its opponent; 
Carlyle has done equal dis-service to Cromwell’s own memory. 

Still more remarkable is Carlyle’s misconception" of the 
nature of the constitutional problem "with -which the whole 
seventeenth century of English history was in labour. The 
Stuarts inherited from the Tudors a governmental system 
in which the whole of the executive powers lay uncontrolled 
in the hands of the sovereign. ‘Every department of the exe- 
cutive government of the country was worked direct from and 
by the king through the agency or mouthpiece of the Privy 
Council. The national revenue was in very deed and truth 
the king’s own, to get in, to manage, to expend just as he 
pleased. His control of the navy, the militia, the civil ser- 
vice, and the judicial system was absolute and uncontrolled 
Above all, his power over the foreign policy of the country 
was unquestioned. Every officer in every one of these ser- ■ 
vices was the king’s servant, responsible to the king. And • 
the king only summoned Parliament when he found that he 
was getting into financial straits; when he found that his 
income, his own, vras insufficient to pay the way for all these 
national services — navy, army, ambassadors, and judges, as 
well as the more private expenditure connected with his 
Itingly state, the maintenance of the royal palaces, the royal 
suite, and so on. The negotiation with Parliament for finan- 
cial aid in these moments of stress generally took the form of 
bargain. In return for a grant of subsidies, the Parrhameatwas 
indulged in some general legislation, was allowed to formulate 
grievances and to bargain for their removal. But when once 
the bargain had been made, when once the subsidies had been - 
granted, and the grievances had been formulated and con- 
sidered and agreed upon, the Parliament was dissolved. And 
it was only summoned again, three, four, it might be eleven 
years later, when the king found he was again in straits and 
could not pay the nation’s way. 

Such was the system of government in England at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. But at the close of 
that century a stupendous change had taken place. In brief, 
tlie Parliament had seized the control of the executive. In- 
stead of voting the king an income for life sufficient to meet 
the requirements of all the services, array, navy, and what not, 
the Parliament took upon itself to provide for the national 
services itself by yearly grant, and voted the king for life only 
a civil list to meet the ihore private expenditiire connected 
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with his kingly state. From that step all the subsequent 
steps in the constitutional growth of England have gradually 
followed as a mere matter of course, until at last the Parlia- 
ment seized the most liighly prized flotver of the kingly 
prerogative — viz. the control of the foreign policy of the 
'.‘.vcountiy^ 

Tliis vital revolution in the governmental system of England 
decided itself in the seventeenth centuIy^ and was fully ac- 
complished slowly through the eighteenth. How. then^ had it 
come about ? The prevailing idea is that the chief engine in 
its accomplishment was the parliamentary right of impeaching 
ministers. Nothing could be more absurd. If the Parlia- 
ment, after impeaching one minister, had insisted upon 
irominating his successor, it would have been a vastly different 
matter. For the principle of ministerial responsibility to 
Parliament would then instiintly have emerged. But Parlia- 
ment never dreamed of doing anj'-tliing of the Idnd. AH that 
happened was that the king found he had an unpopular 
seiwant whom he had better throw overboard. So he threw 
him overboard and straightway engaged another servant to do 
the same things, and then went on his way as before. From 
tlie point of view of constitutional development the parlia- 
mentary proceedings against Bacon, Buckingham, Strafford, 
Laud, Clarendon, and Danby are of absolutely no account. 
They did not advance the principle of ministerial responsibility 
to Parliament one hair’s-breadth. 

No. In this case, as in every other, the mainspring of con- 
stitutional development was — money, the power of the purse. 
Twdee during the course of the century, and before the final 
drastic chan.ge was accomplished, the sovereign submitted to 
breaches of his prerogative simply in order to obtain supply 
from his faithful Commons. In the Parliament of 1622 James 
I. voluntarily offered that if the Commons would grant supply 
for the defence of the Palatinate, they should have power to 
inspect the expenditure of the money, and he promised -them 
on his word as a king that he would make no treaty without 
acquainting them. The step was doubtless due to the erratic 
genius of Buckingham, but it is none the less of stupendous 
significance. For the first time in English history the House 
of Commons was admitted behind the screen which had 
hitherto hidden from it the workings of the king’s executive ; 
and, -what is still more astounding, for the first time in history , 
the king voluntarily, if only for a moment, surrendered the 
most liighlj?- prized and most unquestioned portion of his royal 
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pi'crogative — his absolute control of foreign policy and his 
I right of making treaties. The experiment was practically 
i terminated by James's death, and fifty years had to elapse 
before anything of the kind was seen again. In' the time of 
the first Dutch war, Charles II., though reluctantly and with 
many misgivings, permitted the House of Commons to appoint 
a committee to inspect the expenditure of the money wiiich 
]iad been voted for the maintenance of that war. The com- 
uiittee pro\-ed very independent and troublesome, and long 
before its existence closed, Charles had grown impatient of it. 
He never again through the remainder of Ids reign subjected 
himself to such humiliation ; and wiien the reign of the Stuarts 
closed in Engkind, the Crown was still in possession of a Idngly 
prerogative as firm and extensive as had been that of the 
Tudors, It still retained absolute control of the executive 
government of the country. The drastic change, therefore, 
t came only at the revolution of i68S, when the Parliament 
called for estimates of the national services — the army and 
; the navy — and took upon itself responsibility for maintaining 

! them. From that moment the executive passed from the 
hands of the king to the hands of the Parliament, and the 
future of English constitutional development was assured. 

In such a train of development -what place is held by the 
usurpation of Cromwell? The answer is not difficult. At 
i;’ the commencement of the Civil War the Long Parliament 
seized to itself the power of control over the national forces 
(the militia and the na\-y) and over finance. It worked both 
these branches of the executive by means of committees, and 
for several years its control over them was unquestioned. 
Then came the triumph of the army over the Parliament, and 
from that moment parliamentary control over the executive 
was at an end. No Tudor sovereign, no Stuart sovereign, was 
ever more fierce and determined than was Oliver Cromw'ell in 
resisting the least parliamentary inroad into the domain of 
the executive government of the country. Until the reins 
fell from his dying hand, he controlled the executive govern- 
ment of England, its internal economy and its foreign policy, 
with an absolutism that equalled the absolutism of the Tudors, 
Perhaps it was inevitable; for the Parliaments with which he 
successively dealt shov/ed themselves utterly impracticable. 
And in so far Carlyle’s justification of Cromwell’s conduct in 
J the dismissal of them one after the other is undoubtedly true 
and just. Later research has more than confirmed it. But 
none the less, there remains the possibility that, had Cromwell 
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himself been less impracticable,' had he beeti less endowed 
with tire energj' of the whirlwind, had he been gifted with 
the prescience of a statesman, the constitutional deve'lopmerit 
which came in i6S8 might have come in 1650. 

In this connection, the fault of Carlyle’s conception of the 
subject lies in the fact that he wili not lift his eyes from his 
text, from the mere day to day events of a few short years, 
that he will not construe such events in their relation to that 
longer chain of development which at last obtained for Eng- 
lishmen tlie true liberty of parliamentary government. 

There can be no doubt that Cai’lyle’s own disgust at the 
nature of parliamentary government as he saw it in 1840 — a 
disgust that was intensified when he turned his gaze to the 
social misery of England of Chartist days — unfitted him for 
rightly appreciating the nature of the change from' a kingly 
to a parliamentaiy executive. If he had any ideal of govern- 
ment at all. it was that of a beneficent feudal despotism. But 
to say this is in so many words to condemn to the depths 
Carlyle’s judgment as a historian. 

Such are the two main defects of conception which underlie 
Carlyle’s treatment of the Commonwealth period. They are 
vital and ineradicable, and, at the same time, deplorable. 

In addition to Idiese, there are incidental faults of method 
and plan in his work as a historian. He commenced work on , 
the Commonwealth period before the most valuable of its 
historical sources had been made accessible. The calendars 
of State Papers Domestic had not been published, nor the 
calendars of the various Commonwealth committees — the 
Commiitee for the Advance of Money, the Committee for Com- 
pounding, the Plundered Ministers’ Commiitee^ and so on. The 
Foreign State Papers of the period were practically a sealed 
book to liim ; they rnay be said to be that still, as are also the 
exchequer records of the time. In addition, he lacked the 
guidance of the Clarke Papers and of numberless other sources 
which have since been, made accessible by the Camden Society 
and other societies, or by indrindual literary effort in variou.s 
localities of the country, and most of aU, of course, in many of 
the volumes of reports of the Historical Manuscripts’ Corn- 


All this material is to-day the fundamental and indis- 
pensable equipment of the historian of the Commonwealth 
period, and it is by virtue of having it at command that S, R, 
Gardiner has been enabled to give to the world a calm, uuim- 
passioned, reliable, and all-embracing history of the period; 
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sucIj a history as Carlyle would fain have given> but which he 
w&s impotent to do, wring his soul as he might. 

Ill the main, Carlyle’s material is restricted' to the printed 
sources of the period, and even as to this we are left with a 
conviction that his constitutional impatience prevented him 
from doing much of the drudgery that an historian must neces- 
sarily do. He employed an amanuensis, whom we are told 
he treated with unusual deference, and in addition had re- 
peated difficulties settled for him by Espinasse, not to speak 
of his endless applications to Forster, Mr. Espinasse assures 
us that no one was ever more patient in research than Carlyle. 
None the less it is certain that he shirked the drudgery of 
transcription or collation. The text of his speeches as a con- 
sequence is frequently bad. Such of the speeches as are con- 
tained in the Additional MS. 6i 25 at the British Museum he 
took, not from that original, but from the badly-printed copies 
inBurton’s “Cromwellian Diary.” Elsewhere he was contented >' 
with a single text where several texts were in existence. And 
such letters as he took from Thurloe’s collection he copied 
from the printed text, not knowing that- the originals were 
preserved in the Bodleian. As a consequence he was fre- 
quently misled in matters of detail. By shirking such drudgery 
of collation Carlyle was in addition prevented from acquiring 
that habit. of eye and of mind which would have enabled him 
to detect the true document from the false. Letter CC. is a 
forgery, and the appendix of Squire papers wMch Carlyle 
printed in “ Fraser's Magazine ” in December 1847, and then 
added to the third edition of Iris book as “ a mere adjacency ” 
are forgeries from beginning to end. The story of that forgery, 
as told by Carlyle himself, the victim of a deliberate impos- 
ture, needs nothing added to it save that William Squire, the 
impostor, after being convicted of other forgeries, finished his 
honourable career in New Zealand, 

If such are Carlyle’s sins of omission, what is to be said of his: 
sins of commission, the inter jacuiations and innuendos with 
which he besprinkled the speeches ? It is indeed astounding 
what he manages to make Cromwell say and mean in these 
dark utterances. Endless and unsparing a!s have been the 
animadversions on this feature of the work, the just conclusion 
can only be that it stands beyond criticism. It is part and 
parcel of Carlyle’s art of portrayal, and by being subjective, 
as all canons of artistic interpretation must necessarily be, it is 
triable by no tribunal known to us. It' is justified or con- 
demned, not by any law of criticism, but only by its own artistic 
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success or failure. And as to tliis the verdict of three genera- 
tions otII not be gainsaid. Artistically, as a portrayal of a 
great subject. Carlyle’s " Cromwell ” is a mai'vei of interpreta- 
tive insight and of expressive power. No work of equal force, 
whether in magnetic intuition, in conception, or in lurid 
grandeur of execution^ has ever been devoted to any period of 
English historjp or in all probability ever will be. 

Nor is this the final word. It was surely a beneficent angel 
which led Carlyle to throw overboard the idea of a general 
history of the period and to restrict himself to the life-size por- 
trayal of its grand central figure. No merely synoptic writing, 
whether of Carlyle’s or of any other author, could have pro- 
duced in the mind of the reader the effect produced by the 
written word and the spoken speech of Cromwell himself. 
With or \vit.hout his will, and pos.sibly even ivithout his being 
aware of it — such is the superb art of the book — the reader is 
reading, not the words of a latter day historian, not a tale that 
is told, but the living, spoken word of the protagonist in that 
mighty conflict. What other book has ever thus re-\dvified 
the dry bones of historical material ? What other book has 
ever compelled the unwilling millions to listen to the very 
tones of the voice of a dead hero, to stand face to face to him 
in the flesh, to know liim from the standpoint not of bur day 
but of his own.? Answer there is none, for herein the book 
has no compeer. By the side of the imaginative effect thus 
wrought, b}’- the side of the naked and imperious truth of such 
self-portrayal, the ordinary’- art of the mere historian or of the 
mere biographer would have been fatuity. 

A word in conclusion as to the present edition. It has been 
only late in the day that full editorial justice has been done to 
Carlyle's book. In 1901 a greatly improved edition of the 
speeches was produced by Charles L. Stainer, but this and all 
other editions have been superseded by Mrs. Lomas’s edition of 
the complete work in 1904. For a long time to come Mrs. 
Lomas's book will remain the last editorial word on Carlyle’s 
“ Cromwell.” Mrs. Lomas collated all the Imown texts both 
of letters and speeches, annotated the book tlmoughout, and 
added in an appendix 145 letters and twenty speeches not 
printed by Carlyle, But to the world at large this pains- 
taking editorial exactness is unnecessary. It is safe to assert 
that outside the small circle of professed historical students 
Cai'lyle’s book is read as a masterpiece, as a classic, and from 
the point of ^'iew of such appreciation this or that little omis- 
sion or inaccuracy of text or detail is insignificant. .Accord- 
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ingly it is here reprinted first and foremost and entirely as a 
classic. The text of the third edition has been followed, and 
all subsequent emendations, additions, or annotations have 
been disregarded. 

WM. A. SHAW. 

December 1907. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The First Edition of this Work ^ having, contrary to expecta- 
tioHj spread itself abroad with some degree of impetus, has, as 
in that case was partly natural, brought me into correspondence 
with various possessors and collectors of Cromwell Letters; has 
brought obliging contributions, and indications true and falla- ■ , 
cious, from tW sources and from near; and, on the whole, has . y 
disinterred from their widespread slumber a variety of letters 
not before known to me, or not before remembered by me. With 
which new' Letters it ^came a rather complex question what 
was now to be done. 

They were not, in general, of much, or almost of any, intrinsic 
importance; might here and there have saved some ugly labour 
and research, had they been knowm in time; but did not now, 
as it turned out, tend to modify, in any essential particular, 
what had already been set down, and sent forth to the world as 
a kind of continuous connected Book. It is true, all clearly 
authentic Letters of Cromwell, never so unimportant, do claim 
to be preserved; and in this Book, by the title of it, are natur- 
ally to be looked for. But, on the other hand, how^ introduce 
them now?. To unhoop your cask again, and try to insert new 
staves, when the old staves, better or worse, do already hang 
together, is what no cooper will recommend ! Not to say, that 
your Set of Cromwell Letters can never, in tins Second or in any 
other Edition, be considered as complete : an uncounted handful 
of needles to be picked from an unmeasured continent of hay,— 
how can you ever assure yourself that you have them all? 

After deliberation, the law of the case seemed to be some- • 
what as follows ; First, that whatever I,etters would easily fit 
theniseh'es into the Book as it stood, — easily, or even with 
labour if that were, ail, — should be duly admitted. Secondly, 
that for such Letters as tended to bring into better relief any 
feature of the Man or his Work, — ^much more, had they tended 
to correct or alter in any respect any feature I had assigned to 
him or to it: that lor these an effort should be made, if needful; 
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era a conoidciable effort; effort, in fact, to be limited only by 
tbis consideration. Not to dan^e by it ^ 

already extant, and so by ones efiort accompiibn om> 
Tkv-dlv that for such Cromwell Letters as did not fall 
nndev Sher of these descriptions, but were nevertheless clearly 
composition, there should be an provided In 

'vhich without pretension to commentary, and not needing to bt 
read aion« with the Text, but only apart from it if at all, thcv 
might at least stand correctly printed :--the>^ and certain oLiCi 
Pieces of more doubtful claim; for most part Letters too, om ot 
half or in some cases of wholly, official character ;-~if by chance 
S elucidative, brief, and not easily attainable elsewhere. 
Into %vhich Appendix also, as into a loose back-room or lurnbcr 
^^not boSnd to be organic or habnabie, b« 

maintained in a reasonably swept condition, any still nm Letters 
nf Cromwell might without ceremony be disposed. 

Upon these principles this Second Edition has been produced 
New^ Letters intercalated into the Text, and I-etters lying in 
loose rank in the Appendix, all that I had, or could hear of oi 
get any trace of hitherto, are here given. P or purchasers of 
the Fkst Edition, the new matter has been detached, printed as 
f Supplement, Which the Bookseller undertakes to sell at prrae 
cost —And now, having twice escaped ahve from these detest- 
able Dust-Abysses, let me beg to be allowed to consider this my 
small act of Homage to the Memory of a Hero as finished, 
this Second Edition of Oliver^ s Letters and Speeches as the final 
one. New Letters, should such stilUurn up, I will not, except 
they contradict some statement, or fibre of a statement, 

Text undertake to introduce there; but deposit them without 
cereriony in the loose lumber-room; in a more or less swept 

condition. CARLYLE. 

London, iiift May 1S46. 


TO THE THIRD EDITION 

The small leakage o£ new Cromwell matter that has oozed in 
npon me from the whole worlds since the date of that Second 
Edition, has been disposed of according to the principles there 
[aid down. Some small half-dozen of Authentic new Letters, 
pleijsantlv enough testifying (once they were cleared into legi- 
bility) how every new fact fits into perfect preestablished corre- 
spondence with all old facts, but not otherwise either pleasant or 
important, have come to me; one or two of these, claiming more 
favour, or offering more facility, have been inserted into the 
Text: the rest, as was my bargain in regard to all of them, 
have’been sent to tlie Appendix. In Text or Appendix there . 
they stand, duly in their places; they, and what other smallest 
of authentic glimmerings of additional light (few in number, 
infinitesimally small in moment) came to me from any quarter: 
all new acquisitions have been punctually inserted; — ^generally- 
indicated as new, where they occur; too insignificant for enu- 
merating here, or indeed almost for indicating at all. 

On the whole, I have to say that the new Contiibutions to 
this Third Edition are altogether slight and insignificant, 
properly of no real moment whatever. Nay on looking back, it 
may be’said that the new Contributions to any Edition have been 
slight; that, for learning intelligibly what the Life of Cromwell 
was. the First Edition is still perhaps as recommendable a Book 
as either of its followers. Exposed, since that, to the influx of 
new Cromwell matter from all the world, one finds it worth ob- 
serving how little of the smallest real importance has come in; 
what of effort has had to expend itself, not in improving the 
Book as a practical Representation of Cromweirs Existence in 
this world, but in hindering it from being injured as such, — 
from being swollen out of shape by superfluous details, defaced 
with dilettante antiquarianisms, nugatory tagrags; and in 
short, turned away from its real uses, instead of furthered to- 
wards them. An ungrateful kind of effort, arid growing ever 
more so, the longer it lasts ;— but one to which the Biographer of 
Cromwell by this method has to submit, as to a clear law of 
nature, with what cheerfulness he can. . , 

XXV 
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Certain Dictionary Lists^ not immediately connected wish 
Oliver, but useful for students of this Historical Period, a Lisi 
of ihe Long ParliamenL and Lists of the Association Committees ; 
farther a "certain Contribution called The Squire Papers, which 
is for the present, and must for a long time remain, of doubtful 
autlrenticity to the world : these I have subjoined to the Second ^ 
Volume, which offered space for such a purpose; but have been 
careful, in Text, Appendix, Index, to make no reference to them, 
to maintain a perfect separation betwreen all paids of the Book 
and them, and to signify that these are not even an Appendix, 
or thing hooked-on, but rather a mere Adjacency, or thing in 
some kind of contact, — kind of contact which can at any moment 
be completely dissolved, by the very Bookbinder if he so please. 

And in general, for the reader’s sake, let me again say plainly 
that all these Appendixes and Adjuncts are insignificant; that 
the Life of Cromwell lies in the Text; and that a serious reader, 
if he take advice of mine, will not readily stir from that on any 
call of the Appendixes etc., wliich can only be a call towards 
things unessential, intrinsically superfluous, if extrinsically 
necessary here, and worthy only of a later and more cursory 
attention, if of any whatever, from him. 

^ , ‘ T. C. 

London, x%th October 1849. 

^ The Lists will be given at the end of the Second Volume m the present 
Edition; the Squire Papers are adjoined to this First Volume. {Note of 
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OLIVER CROMWELL’S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES 


INTRODUCTION 


What and how great are the interests which connect themselves 
with, the hope that England may yet attain to some practical 
belief and understanding of its History during the Seventeenth 
Century, need not be insisted on at present; such hope being 
.still very distant, very uncertain. We have wandered far a'way 
from the ideas which guided us in that Century, and indeed 
which had guided us in all preceding Centuries, but of which 
that Century was the ultimate manifestation : we have wandered 
very far; and must endeavour to return, and connect ourselves 
therewith again I It is with other feelings than those of poor 
peddling Dilettantism, other aims than the writing of successful 
or unsuccessful Publications, that an earnest man occupies him- 
self in those dreary provinces of the dead and buried. The last 
glimpse of the Godlike vanishing from this England; conviction 
and veracity gi^'ing place to hollow cant and formulism, — 
antique “ Reign of God,” which all true men in their several 
dialects and modes have always striven for, giving place to • 
modern Reign of the No-God, whom men name Devil: this, in 
its multitudinous meanings and results, is a sight to create re- 
flections in the earnest man ! One wishes there were a History 
of English Puritanism, the last of all our Heroisms; but sees 
small prospect of such a thing at present. 

“ Feu^ nobler Heroisms,” says a well-known Writer long occu- 
pied on this subject, “ at bottom perhaps no nobler Heroism 
ever transacted itself on this Earth; and it lies as good as 
lost to us; overwhelmed under such an avalanche of Human 
Stupidities as no Heroism before ever did. Intrinsically and ex- 
trinsically it may be considered inaccessible to these generations. 
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Intrinsically, the spiritual purport of it has become inconceiv- ^ 
able, incredible to the modern mind. Extrinskaily, the docu- 
ments and records of it, scattered waste as a shoreless chaos, are 
not legible. They He there, printed, written, to the extent of 
tons and square miles, as shot-rubbish ; unedited, unsorted, not 
so much as indexed; full of every conceivable confusion; — 
yielding light to very few; yielding darkness, in several sorts, 
to very many. Dull Pedantry, conceited idle Dilettantism, — 
prurient .Stupidity in what shape soever, — is darkness and not 
light I There are from Thirty to Fifty Thousrmd unread Pamph- 
lets of the Civil War in the British Museum alone: huge piles of 
mouldering wreck, wherein, at the rate of perhaps one penny- 
weight per ton, lie things memorable. They lie preserved there, 
waiting Irappier days; under present conditions they cannot,, 
except for idle purposes, for dilettante excerpts and such like, 

I be got examined. The Rushw'orths, Whitiockes, Nalsons, 
Thurioes; enormous folios, these and many others have been 
5 printed, and some of them again printed, but never yet edited, 

. — edited as you edit wagonloads of broken bricks and dry 

mortar, simply by tumbling up the wagon ! Not one of fehosk 
monstrous old volumes has so much as an available Index, It 
is tlie general rule of editing on this matter. If your editor 
correct the press, it is an honourable distinction to him, 

‘‘Those dreary old records, they were compiled at first by 
Human Insight, in part; and in great part, by Human Stupidity 
withal; — but then it was by Stupidity in a laudable diligent 
state, and doing its best; w'hich was something: — and, alas, they 
have been successively elaborated by Human Stupidity in the 
idle state, falling idler and idler, and only pretending to be dili- 
j gent; whereby now, for us, in these late days, they have grown 
> very dim indeed I To Dryasdust Printing-Societies, and such 

t like, they afford a sorrowful kind of pabulum ; but for all serious 

P purposes, they are as if non-extant; might as well, if matter.s 
are to rest as they are, not have been written or printed at all. 

1 ; The sound of them is not a voice, conveying knowledge or 
memorial of any earthly or heavenly thing; it is a wide-spread 
inarticulate slumberous mumblement, issuing as if from the 
ake of Eternal Sleep. Craving for oblivion, for abolition and 
honest silence, as a blessing in comparison ! — 

“ This then,” continues our impatient friend, “ is the Elysium 
we English have provided for our Heroes I The Rushworthian 
Elysium, Dreariest continent of shot-rubbish the eye ever saw. 
Confusion piled on confusion to your utmost horizon’s edge: 
obscure, in lurid twilight as of the shadow of Death; trackless. 
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u-ithfiut index, without finger-post, or mark of any human fore- 
^oer;— where your human footstep, if you. are stiH human, 
echoes bodeful through the gaunt solitude, peopled only by 
somnambulant Pedants, Dilettants, and doleful creatures, by , 
Phantasms, errors, inconceivabilities, by ' Nightmares, paste- 
board Norroys, griffins, wiverns, and chimeras dire! There,^all 
vanquished, overwhelmed under such waste lumber-mouiitains, 
the wreck and dead ashes of some six unbelieving generations, 
(loes the Age of Cromwell and his Puritans lie hidden from us. 
This is what we, for our share, have been able to accomplish 
towards keening our Heroic Ones in memory. By way of sa^ed 
poet they have^found voluminous Dryasdust, and his Collections ■ 
and Philosophical Histories, 

“ To Dryasdust, who wishes merely to compile torpedo Histo- 
ries of the philosophical or other sorts, and gain immortal laurels 
for himself by writing about it and about it, all this is sport; ■ 
but to us who struggle piously, passionately, to, behold, if but in > 
glimpses, the faces of our vanished Fathers, it is death!— -0 Dry- 
asdust, mv voluminous friend, had Human Stupidity continued 
in the diligent state, think you it had ever come to this ? Surely 
at least vou might have made an Index for these huge books! 
Even vour genius, had you been faithful, was adequate to that. 
Those" thirty thousand or fifty thousand old Newspapers and 
Pamphlets of the King’s Library, it i^ you, my voluminous 
friend,' that should have sifted them, many long years ^o. 
Instead of droning out these melancholy scepticisms, constitu- 
tional philosophies, torpedo narratives, you should have sifted 
those old stacks of pamphlet matter for us, and have had the 
metal grains lying here accessible, and the dross-heaps lying 
there avoidable; you had done the human memory a service 
thereby; some human remembrance of this matter had been 
more possible! ” 

Certainly this description does not want for emphasis ; but aJl 
ingenuous "inquirers into the Past will say there is too much truth 
in^it. Nay, in addition to the sad state of our Historical Books, 
and what indeed is fundamentally the cause and origin of^that, 
our common spiritual notions, if any notion of ours may still de- 
serve to be called spiritual, are fatal to a right .understanding of 
that Seventeenth Century. The Christian Doctrines which then 
•dwelt alive in every heart, have now in a manner died out of all 
hearts,— -very mournful to behold; and are not the guidance of 
this world any more. Nay wonse still, the Cant of them does, 
j“et dwell alive with us, little doubting that it is Cant;- 7 -in which 
fatal intermediate state the Eternal Sacredn^s of this Universe 
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itselfj, of this Human life itself^ has fallen dark to the most of 
us, and we think that too a Cant and a Creed. Thus the old 
names suggest new things to us, — not august and divine, but 
h3'pocritica}, pitiable, detestable. The old names and simili- 
tudes of belief still circulate from tongue to tongue, though now 
in such a ghastly condition; not as commandments of the Living 
God, which we must do, or perish eternally: alas, no, as some- 
thing very different from that! Here properly lies the grand 
imintelligibility of the Seventeenth Century for us. From this 
source has proceeded our maltreatment of it, our misediiings, 
iniswritings, and all the other “ avalanche of Human Stupidity/’ 
wherewith, as our impatient friend complains, we have alhnvcd 
it to be overwhelmed. We have allowed some other thing-s to 
be overwhelmed! Would to Heaven that were the worst fruit 
we had gathered from our Unbelief and oiir Cant of Belief! — 
Our impatient hriend continues: 

“ I have known Nations altogether destitute of printer^s-types 
and learned appliances, with nothing better than old songs, 
monumental stoneheaps and Quipothrums to keep record by, 
who had truer memory of their memorable things than this ! 
Truer memory, I say : for at least the voice of their Past Hero- 
isms, if indistinct, and all awry as to dates and statistics, was 
still melodious to those Nations. The body of it might be dead 
enough; but the soul of it, partly harmoni.sed, put in real ac- 
cordance with the ‘ Eternal Melodies,* was alive to all hearts, 
and could not die. The memory of their ancient Brav'e Ones 
did not rise like a hideous huge leaden vapour, an amorphous 
emanation of Chaos, like a petrifying Medusa Spectre, on those 
poor Nations : no, but like a Heaven’s Apparition, which it 
it still stood radiant beneficent before all hearts, calling ail hearts 
to emulate it, and the recognition of it was a Psalm and Song, 
These things will require to be practically meditated by and by. 
Is human Writing, then, the art of burying Heroisms, and 
highest Facts, in Chaos; so that no man shall henceforth con- 
template them without horror and aversion, and danger of 
locked-jaw? What does Diyasdust consider that he was born 
for; that paper and ink were made for? 

“ It is very notable, and leads to endless reflections, how the 
Greeks bad their living Ih'ad. w'here we have such a deadly inde- 
scribable CromwelUad. Tlie old Pantheon, home of all the gods, 
has become a Peerage-Book , — ^with black and white surplice-con- 
troversies superadded, not unsuitably. The Greeks had their 
Homers, Hesiods, where we have our Rymers, Rushworths, our 
Norroys, Garter-Kings, and Bishops Cobweb, Very notable, I 
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say. By the g-enius, wants and instincts and opportunities of 
the one People, striving to keep themselves in mind of what vras 
memorable, there had fashioned itself, in the effort of- successive 
centuries, a Homer's Iliad ; by those of the other People, in suc- 
cessive centuries, a Collinses Peerage improved by Sir Egerton 
Brydges. By their Pantheons ye shall know them ! Have not 
we English a talent for Silence? Our verj* Speech and Printed- 
Speech, such a force of torpor dwelling in it, is properly a higher 
power of Silence. There is no Silence like the Speech you cannot 
listen to without danger of locked- jaw I Given a divine Heroism, 
to smother it well in human Dulness, to touch it with the mace 
of Death, so that no human soul shall henceforth recognise it 
for a Heroism, but all souls shall fly from it as from a chaotic 
Torpor, an Insanity and Horror, — I will back our English 
genius against the world in such a problem ! 

“ Truly we have done great things in that sort; down from 
Norman William all the way, and earlier: and to the English 
mind at this hour, the past History of England is little other 
than a dull dismal labyrinth, in which the English mind, if can- 
did, will confess that it has found of knowable (meaning even 
conceivable), of loveable, or memorable, — ^next to nothing. As 
if we had done no brave thing at all in this Earth; — ^as if not 
Men but Nightmares had written of our History ! The English, 
one can discern withal, have been perhaps as .brave a People as 
their neighbours; perhaps, for Valour of Action and true hard . 
labour in this Earth, since brave Peoples were first made in it, 
there has been none braver anywhere or any when: — but, also, 
it must be owned, in Stupidity of Speech they have no fellow ! 
What can poor English Heroisms do in such case, but fall torpid 
into the domain of the Nightmares ? For of a truth, Stupidity 
is strong, most strong. As the Poet SchiUer sings: ‘ Against 
Stupidity the very gods fight unvictorious.” There is in ii an 
opulence of murky stagnancy, an inexhaustibility, a calm infini- 
tude, which will baffle even the gods, — ^which will say calmly, 

‘ Yes, try all your lightnings here; see whether my dark belly 
cannot hold them ! ’ 

‘ Mit der Dummheit kampfen Gotter selbst vergebens.’ ” 

Has our impatient friend forgotten that it is Destiny w'ithal as 
well as ‘"’Stupidity”: that such is the case more or less with 
Human History alwuys! By very nature it is a labyrinth and 
chaos, this that we call Human Plistory; an abatis of trees and 
brushwood, a world- wide jungle, at once growing and dying. 
Under the green foliage and blossoming fruit-trees of To-day, 
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there He, rotting slov/er or faster, the’ forests of all other Years 
and Days. Some have rotted f^t, plants of annual growth, and 
are long since quite gone to 'inorganic mould; others are like the 
aloe, growths that last a thousand or three thousand years. You 
vnll find them in all stages of decay and preservation; down 
deep to the beginnings of the History of Man, Think where 
our Alphabetic Letters came from, where our Speech itself came 
from ; the Cookeries w^e live by, the Masonries we lodge under 1 
You will find fibrous roots of this day’s Occurrences among the 
dust of Cadmus and Trismegi.stus, of Tubalcain and Triptoienius; 
the tap-roots of them are with Father Adam himself and the 
cinders of Eve’s first fire ! At bottom, there is no perfect History ; 
there is none such conceivable. ; 

All past Centuries have rotted down, and gone^' odphisedly 
dumb and quiet, even as that Seventeenth is now^tH’rbatening 
to do. Histories are as perfect as the Historian is and is 
gifted with an eye and a soul I For the leafy blossrdming Present 
Time springs from the w'hole Past, remembered .^nd unremem- 
berable, so confusedly as we say : — md truly the Art of Hakory, 
the grand difference between a Dryasdust and a sficred Poet, is 
very much even this: To distinguish well what .does still reach 
to the surface, and is alive and frondent for us; and what 
reaches no longer to the surface, but moulders safe underground, 
never to send forth leaves or fruit for mankind any more; of the 
former we shall rejoice to hear; to hear of the latter will be an 
affliction to us; of the latter only Pedants and Dullards, and 
disastrous maleisLctovs to the world, -will find good to speak. By 
wise memory and by wise oblivion: it lies all there! Without 
oblivion, there is no remembrance possible. When both oblivion 
and memory are wise, when the general soul of man is clear, 
melodious, true, there may come a modern Iliad as memorial of 
the Past; w'hen both are foolish, and the general soul is over- 
clouded with confusions, with unveracities and discards, there 
is a “ Rushworthian chaos.” Let Dryasdust be blamed, beaten 
with .stripes if you will; but let it be with pity, with blame to 
Fate chiefly. Alas, when sacred Priests are arguing about 
“ black and white surplices”; and sacred Poets have long pro- 
fessedly deserted Truth, and gone a woolgathering after “ Ideals ” 
and -such like, what can you expect of poor secular Pedants? 
The labyrinth of History must grow ever darker, more intricate 
and dismal; vacant cargoes of- '^Ideals ” will arrive yearly, to 
be cast into the oven; and. noble Heroisms of Fact, given up to 
Dryasdust, will be buried in a very disastrous manner ! — 

But the thm|: we had to say and repeat ’W’-as this, That . Puri" 
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tanism is not of the Niiieteenth Century, birt o£ the 'Seventeenth 5 
that the grand unintelligibiKty for us lies there: Hie Fast-day 
Sermons of St, Margaret’s Church Westminster, in spite of 
printers, are all grown, dumb! In long rows of little dumpy- 
quartos, gathered from the bookstalls, they indeed stand here 
bodily before us : by human volition they can be read, but not 
by any human memor\' rememb'ered. We forget them as soon 
as read; they have become a weariness to the soul of man. 
They are dead and g<ine; they and what they shadowed; the 
human soul, got into other latitudes, cannot now give harbour, 
to them. Alas, and did not the honourable Houses of Pariia-' 
ment listen to them with rapt earnestness, as to an indisputable 
message from Heaven itself? Learned and painful Dr. Owen, 
learned and painful Dr. Burgess; Stephen Marshall, Mr, Spur- 
stow, Adoniram Byfield, Hugh Peters, Philip Nye: the Printer 
has done for them what he could, and Mr. Speaker gave them 
the thanks of the House: — and no most astonishing .Review- 
Article, or tenth-edition Pamphlet, of our day can have half 
such ” brilliancy/’ such spirit,” “ eloquence,” — such virtue to 
prodtice beliefs which is the highest and in reality the only literary 
success, — as these poor little dumpy quartos once had. And 
behold, they are become inarticulate quartos; spectral; and 
instead of speaking, do but screech and gibber I All Puritanism 
has grown inarticulate ; its fervent preachings, prayings, pamph- 
ieteerings are sunk into one indiscriminate moaning hum, 
mournful as the voice of subterranean winds. So much falls 
silent; human Speech, unless by rare chance it touch on the 
“ Eternal Melodies,” and harmonise with them; human Action, 
Interest, if divorced from the Eternal Melodies, sinks all silent. 
The fashion of this world passeth away. 

The Age of the Puritans is not extinct only and gone away . 
from us, but it is as if fallen beyond the capabilities of Memoty 
herself, it is grown unintelligible, what we may call incredible. 
Its earnest Purport awakens now no resonance in our frivolous 
hearts. We understand not even in imagination, one of a thou- 
sand of us, what it ever could have meant. It seems delirious, 
delusive ; the sound of it has become tedious as a tale of past 
stupidities. Not the body of heroic Puritanism only, which 
was bound to die, but the soul of it also, which was and should 
have been, and yet shall be immortal, has for the present passed 
away. As Plarrison said of his Banner, and Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah: “ Who .shall rouse him up? ” — 

“ For indisputably,” exclaims the above-cited Author in his 
vehement way, “ this too was a Heroism; and* the soul of it 
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remains part of the eternal soul of things ! Here, of our own 
land and lineage^ in practical English shape> were Heroes on the 
Earth once more. Who knew in ever}' fibre, and with heroic 
daring laid to heart, That an Almighty Justice does verily rule 
this world; that it is good to fight on God’s side, and bad to 
fidit on the De\’iFs side! The essence of all Heroisms and 
Veracities that have been, or that will be, — ^Perhaps it was 
among the nobler and noblest Human Heroisms, this Puri- 
tanism o.f ours: but English Dryasdust could not discern it for 
a Heroism at all; — as the Heaven’s lightning, born of its black 
tempest, and destructive to pestilential Ulud-giants, is mere 
horror and terror to the Pedant species everywhere; which, 
like the owl in any sudden brightness, has to shut its eyes, — or 
hastily procure smoked-spectacles on an improved principle. 
Heaven’s brightness would be intolerable otherwise. Only 
your eagle dares look direct into the fire-radiance; onl}' your 
Schiller climbs aloft ‘ to discover whence the lightning is com- ; 

ing,’ ' Godlike men love lightning,’ says one. Our old Norse : | 

fathers called it a God ; the sunny blue-eyed Thor, with his all- . ; 
conquering thunder-hammer, — ^who again, in calmer season, is ■ ’’ 
beneficent Summer-heat. Godless men love it nbt; shriek i 

murder when they see it; shutting their eyes, and hastily pro- | 

curing smoked-spectacles. O Dryasdust, thou art great and ; 
thrice great ! ” j 

" But alas,” exclaims he elsewhere, getting his eye on the real i 
■ nodus of the matter, “ what is it, all thas Rushworthian inarticu- * 
late rubbish-continent, in its ghastly dim twilight, with its . ] 
haggard wrecks and pale shadows ; what is it, but the common ! 
Kingdom of Death This is w'hat W'e call Death, this moulder- 
ing dumb wilderness of things once alive. Behold here the | 
final evanescence of Formed human things : they had form, but 
they are changing into sheer formlessness; — ^ancient human 
speech itself has sunk into unintelligible maundering. This is ' 
the collapse, — the etiolation of human features into mouldy [ 
blank; dMsolution; progress tow'ards utter silence and dis- ? 
appearance; disastrous ever-deepening Dusk of Gods and Men ! J 

Why has the living ventured thither, down from the cheer- I 

fill light, across the Lethe-swamps and Tartarean Phlegethon.$, { 
onwards to these baleful halls of Dis and the three-headed Dog? j 
Some Destiny drives him. It is his sins, I suppose: — perhaps i 

it is his love, strong as that of Orpheus for the lost Eurydice, j 
and likely to have no better issue ! ” — 

Well, it would, seem the resuscitation of a Heroism from the 
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Past Time is no easy enterprise. Our impatient friend seems 
really getting sad I We can well believe him, there needs- pious 
love in any Orpheus ” that will risk descending to the Gloomy 
Halls ; — descending, it may be, and fronting Cerberus and Bis, to 
no purpose 1 For it oftenest proves so ; nay, as the Mythologists 
would teach us, always. Here is another Mythus, Balder 
the white Sungod, say our Norse Skalds, Balder, beautiful as 
the summer-dawn, loved of Gods and men, was dead. His 
Brother Hermoder, urged by his Mother’s tears and the tears of 
the Universe, went forth to seek him. He rode through gloomy 
winding valleys, of a dismal leaden colour, full of howding winds 
and subterranean torrents; nine days; ever deeper, down to- 
wards Hela’s Death-realm : at Lonesome Bridge, which, with its 
gold gate, spans the River of Moaning, he found the Portress, an 
ancient woman, called Modgudr, “ the Vexer of Minds,” keeping 
watch as usual: Modgudr answered him, “ Yes, Balder passed 
this way; but he is not here; he is down yonder,— ^far, still 
far to the North, within Hela’s Gates yonder,” Hermoder 
rode on, still dauntless, on his horse, named “ Swiftness ” or 
“ Mane of Gold ” ; reached Hela's Gates; leapt sheer over them, . 
mounted as he was ; sara Balder, the very Balder, with his eyes ; — 
but could not bring him back! — The Nornas were inexorable; 
Balder was never to come back. Balder beckoned him mourn- 
fully a still adieu; Nanna, Balder’s Wife, sent " a thimble ” to 

her mother as a memorial: Balder never could return! ^Is 

not this an emblem ? Old Portress Modgudr, I take it, is Dry- 
asdust in Norse petticoat and hood ; a most unlovely beldame, 
the “ V^exer of Hifinds ! ” 

We will here take final leave of our impatient friend, occupied 
in this almost desperate enterprise of his; we will wish him, 
which it is %'ery easy to do, more -patience, and, better success 
than he seems to hope. And now to our own small enterprise, 
and solid despatch of business in plain prose! 


CHAPTER II 

OT* THE BIOGRAPHIES OF OLIVER 

Ours is a very small enterprise, but seemingly a useful one; 
preparatory perhaps to greater and more useful, on this same 
matter: The collecting of the Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cfonwell, and presenting them in natural sequence, with the 
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still possible elucidation, to ingenuous readers. This is a thing 
that can be donej and after- some' reflection, it has appeared 
worth doing. No great thing: one other dull Book added to 
the thousand, dull every one of them, which have been is.sued 
on this subject! But situated as we are,, new Dulness i.s un- 
happily ine^itable; readers do not reascend out of deep con- 
fusions without some trouble as they climb. 

These authentic utterances of the man Oliver himself — I have 
gathered them from far and near: fished them up from the foul 
Lethean quagmires where they lay buried; I have washed, or 
endeavoured to w'ash them clean from foreign stupidities (such 
a job of buckwashing as I do not long to repeat); and the world 
shall now see them in their own shape. Working for long years ' 
in those unspeakable Historic Provinces, of which the reader has ; • 
already had account, it becomes more and more apparent to 
one, I'hat this man Oliver Cromwell tvas, as the popular fancy ; 
represents him, the soul of the Puritan Revolt, without wdrom 
it had never been a revolt transcendently memorable, and an*-^ 
Epoch in the World’s History; that in fact he, more than is 
common in such cases, does deserve to give his name to the 
Period in question, and have the Puritan Revolt considered as 
a Ctomwelliad^ which issue is already very visible for it. And 
then farther, altogether contrary to the popular fancy, it be- 
comes apparent that this Oliver was not a man of falsehoods, 
but a man of truths; whose words do carry a meaning with 
them, and above all others of that time are worth considering. 
His words, — and still more his silences, and unconscious in- 
stincts, when you have spelt and lovingly deciphered these also 
out of his words, — will in several ways reward the study of an, 
earnest man. An earnest man, I apprehend, may gather from 
these w'^ords of Oliver’s, were there even no other evidence, that 
the character of Oliver, and of the Affairs he wmrked in, is much 
the reverse of that mad jumble of “ hypocrisies,” etc. etc., 
which at present passes current as such. 

But certainly, on any hypothesis as to that, such a set of 
Documents may hope to be elucidative in various respects. 
Oliver’s Character, and that of OIi\'er’.s Performance in this 
world: here best of all may 'we expect to read it, whatsoever it 
w;as. Even if false, these ■ words, authentically spoken and 
written by the chief actor in the. business, must be of prime 
moment for understanding of it. These are the words this man 
found suitabicst to represent the Things themselves, around 
him, and in him, of which w^e seek a Elistory. The newborn 
Things and Events, as they bodied themselves forth to Oliver 
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Cromwell from the Whirlwind of the paissisg 'Kme^ t^us is the 
name and definition he saw good to give.,oi them. To get at 
these direct utterances of his, is to get at the very- heart of .the 
business; were there once light for us in these, the business had 
begun again at the heart of it to be luminous !— On the whole, 
we will start with this small service, the Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromivell washed into something of legibility again, .as the 
preliminary of all. ilay it prosper with a few serious readers, 
Thu heart of that Grand Puritan Business once again becoming 
visible, even in faint twilight, to mankind, what masses of 
brutish darkness will gradually vanish from all fibres of it, from 
tlie whole body and environment of it, and trouble no man any 
more! Masses of foul darkness, sordid confusions not a few, as- 
I calculate, which now bury this matter vexT^'-deep, may vanish:' 
the heart of this matter and the heart of serious men once again 
brought into approximation, to write some “ Ilistcnry of it 
may be a little easier, — for my impatient friend or another. 

To dwell on or criticise the particular Biographies of CroftTwell, 
after what w'as so emphatkall}- said above on the general subject, 
would profit u3 but little. Criticism of these poor Boolts cannot 
express itself except in language that is painful. They far sur- 
pass in “ stupidity ” all the celebrations any flero ever had in 
this world before. They are in fact worthy of oblivion, — of 
charitable Christian burial. 

Mark Noble reckons up some half dozen “ Original Biographies 
of Cromw'ell ^ ail of which and some more I haye examined; 
but cannot advise any other man to examine. There are several 
laudatory, worth nothing; which ceased to be read when Charles 
IL came back, and the tables were turned. The vituperative 
are many: but the origin of them all, the chief fountain Indded 
of all the foolish lies that have circulated about Oliver since, is 
the mournful brown little Book called Flagellum, or the Life and- 
Death of 0. Croimoell, the late Usurper, by James Heath ; which 
was got ready so soon as possible on the back of the Annus 
Mirabilis or Glorious Restoratioir,^ and is written in. such spirit, 
as we may fancy. When restored potentates and high digni- 
taries had dug up ‘‘ above a hundred buried corpses, and flung 
them in a heap in St. Margaret’s Churchyard,” the corpse of 
Admiral Blake among them, and Oliver’s old Mather’s corpse; 
and were hanging on Tyburn gallows, as some small satisfaction 
to themselves, the dead clay of Oliver, or Ireton, and Bradshaw; 

’ Nobie’s Cromwell, i. 204-300. His list is very ma<»urate and incom- 
pk'te, but not wortii completing or rectifying.' 

® The First Edition seems to be of 1663, 
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— when high dignitaries and potentates w^ere in such a humoutj 
wliat could be expected of poor pamphleteers and garreteers? 
Heath’s poor little brown lying Flagelhcm is described by one of 
the moderns as a Flagitmm and Heath, liimseif is called 
“ Carrion Heath/’ — as being “ an unfortunate blasphemous 
dullard, and scandal to Humanity; — blasphemous, I say; who 
when tlie image of God is shining through a man, reckons it in his 
sordid soul to be the image of the Devil, and acts accordingly; 
who in fact has no soul, except what saves him the expense of 
salt; who intrinsically is Carrion and not Hiimanit}^: ” which 
seems hard measure to poor James Heath. “ He was the son of 
the King’s Cutler,” says Wood, and wrote pamphlets,” the 
best he was able, poor man. He has become a dreadful!)’’ dull 
individual, in addition to all! — Another wretched old Book of 
his, called Chronicle of the Civil Wars, bears a high price in the 
Dilettante Sale-catalogues; and has, as that Flagellum too has, 
here and there a credible trait not met with elsewhere: but in 
fact, to the ingenuous inquirer, this too is little other than a 
tenebrific Book; cannot be read except with sorrow', with torpor 
and disgust, — and in fine, if you be of healthy meznory, with, 
oblivion. The latter end of Heath has been worse - than the 
beginning was! From him, and his Flagellums and scandalous 
Human Platitudes, let no rational soul seek knowitidge. 

Among modern Biographies, the great original is that' of Hark 
Noble above cited such “ original ” as there is: a Book, if we 
must call it a Book, abounding in facts and pretended-facts 
more than any other on tliis subject. Poor Noble has gone into 
much research of old leases, marriage-contracts, deeds of sale 
and such like: he is learned in parish-registers and genealogies, 
i' has consulted pedigrees “ measuring eight feet by two feet four ” ; 

?; goes much upon heraldry;— -in fact, has amassed a large heap of 

evidences and assertions, worthless and of w'orth, respecting 
Cromwell and his Connexions; from which the reader, by his 
•' own judgment, is to extract w'hat he can. For Noble himself is 
1 a man of extreme imbecility ; his judgment, for most part, seem- 
K ing to He dead asleep ; and indeed it is worth little when broadest 
awake. He falls into manifold mistakes, coi-nmits and omits in 
s all wa)'s; plods along contented, in an element of perennial 
dimness, purblindness; has occasionally a helpless broad inno- 
■; cence of platitude which is alhiost interesting. A man indeed 
>, of extrezne imbecility; to whom -nevertheless let due gratitude 
be borne. 

* ^ Mciuoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell. By the Rev. .Mark 

Noble. 2 vols. London, 1787. 
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His Book, in fact, is not properly a Book^ but ratber an Aggre- 
gate of bewildered jottings; a kind of Cronrweilian Biographical- 
Dictionary, wanting the alphabetical, or any other, arrangement 
or which latter want, much more rernediabie than the 

want of judgment, is itself a great sorrow to the reader. Such 
as it is, tliis same Dictionary without judgment and without 
arrangement, “ bad Dictionary gone to pie,” as we may cal! it, 
is the storehouse from which si;bsequent Bu')graphies have all 
furnislred theinseh’es. The reader, with continual vigilance of 
suspicion, once Icnowing what man he ha.s to do with, digs 
through it, and again through it; covers the margins of it with 
notes and contradictions, with references, dediictions, rectifica- 
tions, execrations, — in a sorrowful, but not entirely unprofitable 
manner. Another Book of Noble’s, called Lives nj the Regicides, 
written .some years afterwards, during the French Jacobin, time, 
is of much more stupid character; nearly meaningless indeed; 
mere water bewitched ; which no man need buy or read. And 
it is said he has a third Book, on some other subject, stupider 
still: which latter point, hotvever, may be considered question- 
able.- ■ 

For the rest, this poor Noble is of very impartial mind respect- 
ing. Cromwell; open to receive good of him, and to receive evil, 
even inconsistent evil : the helpless, incoherent, but placid and 
favourable notion he has of Crom^vell in 1787 contrasts notably 
with that w'hich Carrion Heath had gathered of him in 1663. 
.For, in spite of the stupor of Histories, it is beautiful, once more, 
to see how the Memory of Cromwell, in its huge inarticulate 
significance, not able to speak a wise word for itself to an}?' one, 
has nevertheless been steadily growing clearer and clearer in the 
popular English mind ; how' from the day when high dignitaries 
and pamphleteers of the Carrion species did their ever-memor- 
able feat at Tyburn, onwards to this day, the progress does not 
- stop. 

In 1698,^ one of the earliest words expressly in favour of Crom- 
'vvell was written by a Critic of Ludlow's Memoirs. 'Fhe anony- 
mous Critic explains to solid LudIo\v that he, in that solid but 
somewhat ■wooden head of his, had not perhaps seen entirely into 
the centre of the Universe, and workshop of the Destmies; that, 
in fact, Oliver was a questionable uncommon man, and he 
Ludlow a common hand-fast, honest, dull and indeed partly 

^So dated in Somers Tracis (London, 1811), vi. 416, —but liable to cor- 
rectiun ii nec-dful. Poor Noble (i. 297) gives the same date, and then 
placidly, in the next line, subjoins a fact inconsistent with it. As hi.s 
manner is! 
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wooden man, — ^in whom it might be wise to form no theory at all 
of Cromwell. By and by, a certain Mr. Banks.” a kind of 
Lawyer and Playwright, if I mistake not, produced a still more 
favourable view of Cromwelly but in a work otherwise of no 
moment; the exact date, and indeed the whole substance of 
which is hardly worth remembering.^ 

The Letter of “ John Maidston to Governor Winthrop,” — 
Winthrop, Governor of Connecticut, a Suffolk man, of much 
American celebrity, — is dated 1659; but did not come into 
print till 1742, along with Thurloe’s other Papers.- Maidston 
had been an Officer in Oliver’s Household, a Member of his Parlia- 
ments, and knew well him. An 'Es.sex man he; probably an old 
acquaintance of Winthrop's, visibly a man of honest affections, 
of piety, decorum, and good sense. Whose loyalty to OlWer is 
of a genuine and altogether manful nature, — mostly silent, as 
we can discern. His Letter gives some really lucid traits of tliose 
dark things and times; especially a short portraiture of the 
Protector himself, which, the more you know him, you ascertain,- 
the more to be a likeness. Another Officer of Oliver's 
hold, not to be confounded with this Maidston, but a man^*,o£ 
similar position and similar moral character to Dilaid.ston’sy a- 
“ Groom of the Bedchamber,” whose name one at length dimfy, 
discovers to be Harvey,*^ not quite unknown otherwise; is also 
well worth listening to on this matter. He, in 1659, a few 
months before Maidston wrote, had published a credible and 
still interesting little Pamphlet, Passages eoneerning his late 
Highness s last Siektiess ; to which, if space permit, we shall 
elsewhere refer. In these two little off-hand bits of writing, by 
two persons qualified to write and witness, there is a clear credi- 
bility for the reader; and more insight obtainable as to Oliver 
■ and his ways than in any of the express Biographies. 

That anonymous Life of Cromwell, which No]:tle very ignor- 
antly ascribes to Bishop Gibson, which is wi-itten in a neutral 

spirit, as an impartial statement of facts, but not without a 

secret decided leaning to Cromwell, came out in 1724. It is tlie 
Life of Cromwell found commonly in Libraries : it went through 

. ' .Short Critical Review of the Life of Oliver CrormvelL By a Gcntle- 

rnan of the .Middle Temple. * London, 1739. 

* Thurloe, i. 763-S; — and correct Noble, i. 94. 

*The ‘‘Cofferer,” elsewhere called Steward of the Household, is “ Jlr. 
Maidston”: ” Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, Mr. Charles Harvev, Mr. 
rnderw’ood.” — Prestwich’s Funeral of the Protector {reprinted in Forster’s 
British Statesmen, v. 436, etc.), 

■‘The Life of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of the Comnionwealth. 
apartially Coiiected, etc. London, 1724. Distinguished also bv & nut 
tolerable Portrait. 
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several editions in a pure state ; and I have seen a “ fifth edition 
witli foreign intermixtures^ printed at Birmingham in 1778;.” 
on gray paper, seemingly as a Book for Hawkers. The Author 
of it; was by no means “ Bishop Gibson,” but one Kimbcr, a 
Dissenting Minister of London, known otherwise as a compiler 
of books. He has diligently gathe^red from old Newspapers 
and other such sources ; narrates in a dull, steady, concise, but 
altogether unintelligent manner; can be read witiiout offence, 
hut hardly with any real instruction. Image of CromwcII'’s self 
there is none, e.xpress or implied, in this Book; for the man him- 
self bad none, and did not feel the want of any: nay in regard 
to external facts also, there arc inaccuracies enough,™ here too, 
what is the general rule in these books, you can find as, many, 
inaccuracies as you like: dig where you please, rvater will come! 
As a crown to all the modem Biographies of Cromwell, let us note 
Mr. Forster’s late one; ^ full of interesting original excerpts, 
and indications of what is notablest in the old Books: gathered 
and set forth with real merit, with energy in abundance and super- 
abundance; amounting in result, we may say, to a vigorous 
decisive tearing up of all the old hypotheses on the subject, and 
an opening of the general mind for new. 

Of Cromwell’s actual biography, from these and from all Books 
and sources, there is extremely little to be known. It is from 
his own words, as I have ventured to believe, from Ins own 
Letters and Speeches well read, that the world may first obtain 
some dim glimp-se of the actual Cromwell, and see liim darkly 
face to face. VlTiat little is otherwise ascertainable, cleared 
from the circumambient inanity and insanity, may be stated in 
brief compass. So much as precedes the earliest still extant 
Letters, I subjoin here in the form most convenient. 


CHAPTER III 

OF THE CROMWELL KINDRED 

Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England, was born at Huntingdon, in St. John’s Parish there, 
on the 25th of April 1599. Christened on the 29th of the same 
month; as the old Parish-registers of that Church still legibly 
testify.® 

’■ Statesmen <>f the Commonwealth. By John Forster (London, 1840J. 
Vols. iv. and V. * Noble, i. .92. - 
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His Father was Robert Cromwell^ younger son of Sir Henry 
Croniweli, and younger brother of Sir Oliver Cromwell, Knights 
both; who dwelt successively, in rather sumptuous fashion, at 
the l^Iansion of Hinchinbrook hard fay. His Alother was Eliza- 
beth Steward, daughter of William Steward, Esquire, in Ely; 
an opulent man, a kind of hereditary Farmer of the Cathedral 
Tithes and Church lands round that city; in which capacity his 
son, Sir Thomas Steward, Knight, in due time succeeded hnn, 
resident also at Ely. Elizabeth was a jmiing widow when 
R(,)bert Cromwell married her: the first marriage, to one 
“ William Lynne, Esquire, of Eassingbourne in Cambridgeshire,” 
had lasted but a year: husband and only child are, buried in 
filly Cathedral, where their monument still stands; the date of 
their deaths, which followed near on one another, is 1589.1 The 
exact date of the young widow’s marriage to Robert Cromwell 
is nowhere given; but seems to have been in 1591.’^ Our Oliver 
was their fifth child; their second boy; but the first soon died. 
They had ten children in all ; of whom se\''en came to maturity, 
and Oliver was their only son. I may as well print the little 
lyote, smelted long ago out of huge dross-heaps in Noble’s Book, 
that the reader too may have his small benefit of it.^ 

This Elizabeth Steward, who had now becorrie Mrs. Robert 
Cromwell, was, say the genealogists, “ indubitably descended 
from the Royal Stuart Family of Scotland ” ; and could still 
count kindred with them. “ From one Walter Steward, who had 

’ Noble, ii. 198, and ms. penes me. * Ibid. i. 88. ' 

* Oliver Cromwell’s Brothers and Sisters 

Olh’cr’s Mother had been a widow (Mrs. Lynne of Bassingtourne) before 
luarrying Robert Cromw'cH; neither her age nor his is discoverable here. 

1. First child (seemingly), Joan, baptised 24th September 1593; she 

died in 1600 (Noble, i. 88). " ' : : : 

2. Elizabeth, 14th October, 1303 ; '■lied unmarried, thinks Noble, in 1672, 
at Ely. — See Appendix, No. 20, a Letter in regard to her, which has turned 

■ up ^ < {Note of 1S37.) 

3. Henry, 31st .August 1393; died young, “before 1617,” 

4. Catherine, 7tli Februar}'^ 1596-7; married to Whitstone, a Pariia- 
luentary Ofiicer; then to Colonel Jones. 

5. Oliver, born 25th April 1599. 

6. Margaret, 22d Februai-y 1600-1; she became Mrs, Wauton, Wal- 
ton, Huntingdonshire; her Sun was killed at Marstou .Moor, — as we 
sliail see. 

7. Anna, cd January 1602-3; Mrs. Sewstcr, Huntingdonshire; died ist 
NiWembcr 164O: — her Brother Oliver had just ended the “ fiivt Civil 

'^WarEAhea.- 

8. Jane, 19th January 1605-6; Mrs. Desborow, Cambridgcshii-e; died, 
seemingly, in 1656. 

<}. Hubert, iSth J;mijary 1608-9; died same .April. 

lo. Robina, so named for the above Robert: uncertain date: became 
IMrs. Dr. French; then wife ol Bishop Wilkins: her daughter by French, 
her one child, was iiuirried to Archbishop Tillotsoii. 
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accompanied Prince James of Scotland/* when our inhospitable, 
politic Henry IV. detained the poor Prince. dri\’en in' by stress 
of weather to him here. Walter did not return with the Prince 
to Scotland; having “ fought tournaments/* — ^luving made an 
ad\'aTitageou s m anriage-settlement here . One of his descendants^ 
Robert Steward, happened to be Prior of Ely when Henry VIII. 
dissolved the I^Ionasteries; and proving pliant on that occasion;^ 
Robert Steward, last Popish Prior, became the first Protestant 
Dean of Ely, and — “ wa.s remarkably attentive to his family/’ 
says Noble. The profitable harming of the Tithes at Ely, above 
mentioned; this, and other settlements, and good dotations of 
Chui'ch lands among his Nephews, were the fruits of Robert 
Steward's pliancy on that occasion. The genealogists say, there 
is no doubt of this pedigree; — and explain in intricate tables, how* 
Elizabeth Steward, ^lother of Oliver Cromwell, was indubitably 
either the ninth, or the tenth, or some other fractional part of 
half a cousin to Charles Stuart King of England. 

Howsoever related to Charles Stuart or to other parties, 
Robert Cromwell, younger son of the Knight of Hinchinbrook, 
brought her home, we see, as his Wife, to Huntingdon, about 1591 ; 
and settled with her there, on such portion, with such prospects 
as a cadet of the House of Hinchinbrook might have. Portion 
consisting of certain lands and messuages round and in that 
Towm of Huntingdon, — where, in the current name “ Cromwell s 
Acre,” if not in other names applied to lands and messuages 
there, some feeble echo of him and his possessions still survives, 
or seems to survive. These lands he himself farmed ; the income 
in all is guessed or computed to have been about 300Z. a year: 
a tolerable fortune in those times; perhaps somewhat like loooZ. 
now, Robert CromweH’s Father, as we said, and then his elder 
Brother, dwelt successh-ely in good style at Hinchinbrook near 
by. It was the Father Sir Heniy' Cromwell, w’ho from his sump- 
tuosity was called the ‘‘ Golden Knight,” that built, or that en- 
larged, remodelled and as good as built, the Mansion of Hinchin- 
brook; which had been a Nunnery while Nuimeries still were: 
it was the son, Sir Oliver, likewise an expensive man, that sold 
it to the Montagues, since Earls of Sandwich, whose seat it still 
is. A stately pleasant House, among its shady lawns and ex- 
panses, on the left bank of the Ouse river, a short half mile we.st 
of Huntingdon; — ^still stands pretty much as Oliver Cromwell’s 
Grandfather left it; rather kept good and defended from the in- 
roads of Time and Accident, than substantially altered. Several 
Portraits of the Cromwells, and other interesting, portraits and 
memorials of the seventeenth and subsequent centuries, are still 
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there. The Cromwell blazonry- “ on the great bay window/* 
which Noble makes so much'of, JS now gone, destroyed by fire; 
has given place to Montague blazonry; and no dull man can 
bore us with that any more. 

Huntingdon itself lies pleasantly along the left bank of the 
Ouse ; sloping pleasantly upwards from Ouse Bridge, wdiich con- 
nects it with the old village of Godniancbester: the Town itself 
consisting mainly of one fair street, which towards the north end 
of it opens into a kind of irregular market-place, and then con- 
tracting again soon terminates. The two churches of All-Saints 
and St. John’s, as you walk up northward from the Bridge, 
appear successively on your left; the churchyards flanked with 
shops or other houses. The Ouse, which is of very circular 
course in this quarter, “ winding as if reluctant to enter the Fen- 
country/’ says one Topographer, has still a respectable drab- 
colour, gathered from the clays of Bedfordshire; has not yet the 
Stygian black which in a feAv miles farther it assumes for good. 
Huntingdon, as it were, looks over into the Fens; Gk>dman- 
chester, just across the river, already stands on black bog. The 
country to the East is all Fen (mostly unreclaimed in ^Oliver’s 
time, and still of a very dropsical character); to the. West it is 
hard green ground, agreeably broken into little haghbi, dul)'' 
fringed with wood, and bearing marks of comfortable long-con- 
tinued cultivation. Here, on the edge of the firm green land, 
.and looking over into the black marshes with their alder-trees 
and willow-trees, did Oliver Cromwell pass his young years. 
.Drunken Barnabee, who travelled, and drank, and made Latin 
rhymes, in that country about 1635, through whose glistening 
satyr-eyes one can still discern this and the other feature of the 
Past, represents to us on the height behind Godmanchester, as 
you approach the scene from Cambridge and the south, a big 
Oak-tree, — ^whicb has now disappeared, leaving no notable 
successor. 

Vent Godmanchester, ubi 
Ut Ixion captus nube, 

Sic, etc. 

And he adds in a Note. 

Quercus anilis erat, tamen eminus oppida spectai; 

Siirpe viam monstrat, plumea fronds iegtt ; — 

Or in his own English version, , . 

An aged Oak, takes of this Town survey, 

Find?' birds their nests, tells passengers their wayA 

If Oliver Cromwell climbed that Oak-tree, in quest of bird-nests 
^ BarnabcS Itinerarium (London, 181S), p. 96, 
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or boy-adventures^ the Tree^ or this poor ghost of ity may still 
have a kind of ciairn to memory. ^ ' 

The House where Robert Cromwell dwelt;, where his son Oliver 
and all his family were boriij is still familiar to- every inhabitant ' 
of Huntingdon : but it has been -twice rebuilt since that date^ and 
now bears no memorial whatever which even Tradition can con- 
nect with him. It stands at the upper or northern extremity of 
the Town;, — beyond the 3ifarket-place we spoke. of ; on the left or 
river-ward side of the street. It i.s at present a solid yellow brick 
housCj with a walled court-yard ; occupied by some townsman ’ 
of the wealthier sort. The little Brook of Hinchin, making its 
■w'ay to the Ouse which is not far off, still flows through the court- 
yard of the place, — offering a convenience for malting or brewing, 
among other things. Some vague but confident tradition, as to 
Brewing attaches itself to this lociility; and traces of etddeifce, I • 
understand;, exist that before Robert Cromwell’s time, it had been 
employed as a Brewery : but of this or even of Robert Cromwell’s 
own brewing, there i.s, at such a distance, in such an element of 
distracted, calumny, exaggeration and confusion, little or no cer- 
tainty to be had. Tradition, “ the Rev. Dr. Lort’s Manuscripts,” 
Ca.rrion Heath, and such testimonies, are extremely insecure as. 
guides I Thomas Harrison, for example, is always called ‘‘ the 
• son. of a Butcher ” ; w^hich means only that his father, as Farmer 
or owner, had grazing-lands, down in Staffordshire, wherefrom 
naturally enough proceeded cattle, fat cattle as the case might 
be, — well fatted, I hope. Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex in 
Henry Eighth’s time, is in like manner called always “ the son 
of a Blacksmith at Putney — and whoever figures to himself a 
man in black apron with hammer in hand, and tries to rhyme- 
this with the rest of Thomas Cromwell’s history, will find that ' 
here too he has got into an insolubility, “ The .splenetic credu- 
Hty and incredulity, the calumnious opacity, the .exaggerative 
ill-nature, and general flunkeyism and stupidity of mankind,” 
says ray Author, “ are ever to be largely allowed for in such 
circumstances.” We will leave Robert Cromwell’s brewing in 
a very uniiluminated state. Uncontradicted Tradition, and old 
printed Royalist Lampoons, do call him a Brewer ; the Brook of 
Hinchin, running through his premises, offered clear conveni- 
ence for malting or brewing; — in regard to which, and also -to his 
Wife’s assiduous management of the same, one is very .willing 
to believe Tradition. The essential trade of Robert Cromwell 
was that o.f managing those lands of his in' the vicinity of 
Huntingdon : the grain of them would have to be duly 
harvested, thrashed, brought to market, whether it was a& 
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corn or as malt that it came to market, can remain indifferent 
to us. ■ _ ^ 

For the rest, as documents still testify., this Robert Crom-vveli 
did Burgh and Quarter-Session duties; -was not slack but moder- 
ately active as a country-gentleman; sat once in Parliament in 
his younger years is found mth his elder or other Brothers on 
various Public Commissions for Draining the Fens of that region, 
or more properly for inquiring into the possibility of such an 
operation ; a thing much noised of then ; which Robert Cromwell, 
among others, reported to be very feasible, very promising, but 
did not live to see accomplished, or even attempted. His social 
rank is sufliciently indicated; — ^and much flunkeyism, falsity ami 
other carrion ought to be buried ! Better than all social rank, 
he is understood to have been a Muse, devout, stedfast and 
■worthy man, and to have lived a modest and manful life in his 
station there. 

Besides the Knight of Hinchinbrook, he had other Brothers 
settled prosperou.sly in the Fen regions, w'here tliis Cromwell 
Family had extensive possessions. One Brother Henry ' was 

seated at Upwood,” a fenny district near Ramsey Mere; one 
of his daughters came to be the wife, second wife, of Oliver St. 
John, the Ship-money Lawyer, the political “ dark-lantern,” as 
men used to name him ; of whom we shall hear farther. Another 
Brother “ m^us seated ” at Biggin House between Ramsey and 
Upv/ood; a moated mansion, with ditch and painted paling 
round it. A third Brother was seated at — ^my informant knows 
not where ! In fact I had better, as before, subjoin the little 
smelted Note which has already done its duty, and let the reader 
make of that what he can.'^ Of our Oliver’s Aunts one was Mrs. 

' “ 35to Eliz.;” Feb. — April 1593 (Noble, i. 83; from Willis). 

, 2 ,: , . Ouvek’s Usrcr.ES 

1. Sir Oliver of Hinchinbrook: Ills eldest son John, bom in 15S9 (ten 
vears older than our Oliver), went into the army, “ Colonel of an English 
regiment in the Dutch service; ” this is the Colonel Cromwell -who is said, 
or fabled, to have sought a midniglit interwew with Oliver, in the end of 
itMis, ior the purpose of buving off Charles I.; to have “ laid his h-nid on 
his sword,” etc. etc. The story is in Noble, i. 51; with m'l authority but 
that of Carrion Heath. Other sons of his were soldiers, Royalists these; 
there arc. \-arious Cousin Crom'wells that confusedly turn up on both sides of 
the 9iiaiTeL — Roiiert Cromwell, our Oliyer’s Fatiier, was the next Brother 
.'if the Hinchinbrook Knight. The third Brother, second uncle, w'as 

2. Henry Cromwell, of Upvvood near Ramsey Mere: adventurer in the 
Virginia Companv; sat in Parliament 1603-1611; one of hi.s daughters 
Mrs. St. John. Died 1630 (Noble, i. 28). 

3. Richard; “ bti}’'s in 160? ” a bit of gro'und in Huntingdon; died “ at 
Ramsey,” 1628; was Member for Huntingdon in Queen Elizabeth’s time: — 
Lived in Ramsey? Is buried at Upwood. 

4. Sir Ihilip.’ Biggin I-louso; knighted at Whitehall, 1604 (Noble, i. 31) 
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Hampden of Great Hampden^ Bucks : an opulent^ zealous person, 
not without ambitions; already a widow and mother of two Boys, 
one of whom pim’ed very celebrated as Joiiy HampdEK; — she 
was Robert Cromwell’s Sister. Another Cromwell Aunt of 
Oliver's was married to “ \Mialley, heir of the Whalley family 
in Notts”: another to the “heir of the Dunches'of Pusej", 
in Berkshire”; another to — In short the stories of Oliver’s 
“ povert}',” if they were otherwise of any amount, are all false; 
and should be mentioned here, if still here, for the last time. 
The family was of the rank of substantial gentry, and duly con- 
nected with such in the counties round, for three generations 
bark. Of the numerous and now mostly forgettable cousiniy 
we specify farther only the Mashams of Otes in Essex, as like to 
be of some cursory interest to us by and by. 

I'here is no doubt at all but Oliver the Protector’s family was 
related to that of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, the Putney 
“ Blacksmith’s” or Iron-master's son, transiently mentioned 

His second son, Philip, was in Coloiud Ingoldsby’s regiment; — wounded 
at the storm of Bristol, in 1G45. Third son, Thomas, was in Ireland with 
Stragord (signs Montnorris's death-warrant there, in. 1630); lived after- 
wards in London; became Major, and then Colonel, in the King's Army. 
Fourth son, Oliver, was in the Parliamentary .^rmy; had watched the 
King in the Isle of Wight,— -went W'ith his cousin, our Oliver, to Ireland 
in 1049, and died or was killed there. Fifth son, Robert, “ poisoned hi.s 
Master, an Attorney, and was hanged at London," — if there be truth in 
■'‘Heath’s Flagellum” (Noble, i. 35) “and some Pedigrees”; — year not 
^ven; say about 1635, when the lad, “ born 1617,” was in his i8th year? 

I have found no hint of this affair in any other quarter, not in the wildest 
Royalist- Birkenhead or Walker’s-Independencj/^* lampoon; and consider 
it very possible that a Robert Cromwell having suft'ered “ for poisoning an 
Attorney,” he may have been called the cousin of Cromwell by “ Heath 'and 
some Pedigrees.” But of course anybody can, “ poison an Attorney,” and 
be hanged for it ! ’ • 

Oliver’s Aunt EUrabeth was married to WUIiara Hampden of Great 
Hampden, Bucks (year uut given, Noble, i. 36, nor at p. 68 of vol. ii. ; 
nor in Lord Nugent’s Memorials oj Hampden): he died in 1597; she sur- 
vived him 67 3’ears, continuing a widow‘(Noble, ii. 69}. Buried in Great 
Hampden Clnirch, 1664, aged go. She had two sons, John and Richard: 
John, bom 1504, — Richard, au Oliverian too, died in 1659 (Noble, ii. 70).' 

Aunt Joan (elder than Elizabeth) was “Lady Barrington”; Aunt 
P'ranccs (yrumger) was Mrs. Whalley. Richard Whalley of Kerton, Notts; 
a man oi mark; sheriff, etc.; three wives, children only by his second, 
this “ .Aunt E'auny.” Three children: — Thomas Whalley (no 3’'ears ^iven, 
Noble, ii. 141) died in his father’s lifetime; left a son who was a kind of 
Rayolist, but yet had a certain acceptance with Oliver too; Edward 
Wiiallej’, the famed “Colonel,” and Henry Whalley, “the J udge-Advocate":" 
WTetchiid biographies of these two are in Noble, ’^pp. 141, 143-56. Colonel 
Whalley and Colonel Goff, after the Restoration, fled to New England; 
lived in “ caves ” there, and had a sore time of it: New England, in a vague 
manner, still remembers them. 

Enough of the Cousinryl — 
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above; the Malleus Monackoruntf or, as old Fuller renders- it. 

Mauler of Monasteries,” in. Henry Eighth’s time. The same 
old Fuller, a perfectly veracious and most intelligent person, does 
indeed report as of “ his own knowledge,” that Oliver Protector, 
once upon a time when Bishop Goodman came dedicating to iiim 
some unreadable semi-popish jargon about the “ raysten' of the 
Holy Trinity,” and some adulation about “ his Lordship’s rela- 
tionship to the former great Purifier of the Church,” and Mauler 
of Monasteries, — ^tinswered impatiently, “ My family has no rela- 
tion to his ! ” This old Fuller reports, as of his own knovvledge. 

I have consulted the unreadable semi-popish jargon, for the sake 
of that Dedication; I find that Oliver’s relationship to Thomas 
Cromwell is in any case stated wrong there, not right; I reflect 
farther that Bishop Goodman, oftener called “ Bishop Badman ” 
in those times, went over to Popery; had become a miserable 
impoverished old piece of confusion, and at this time could ap- 
pear only in the character of begging bore, — when, at any rate, 
for it was in the year 1653, Oliver himself, having just turned out 
the Long Parliament/ was busy enough ! I infer there|bf& that 
Oliver said to him impatiently, without untruth, “ Yoiafe quite 
wrong as to all that: good morning!”— and that old Fuller, 
likewise without untruth, reports it as above. " 

But, at any rate, there is other very simple evidence ^tirely ' 
conclusive, kichard or Sir Richard Cromwell, gmat-grand- 
father of Oliver Protector, was a man well known in his day* 
had been very active in the work of suppressing monasteries ; a 
righthand man to Thomas the Mauler: and indeed it was on 
Monastic Property, chiefly or wholly, that he had made for him- 
self a sumptuous estate in those Fen regions. Now, of this 
Richard Cromwell there are two Letters to Thomas Crom.weiI, 

“ Vicar-General,” Earl of Essex, w'hich remain yet visible 
among the Manuscripts of the British Museum; in both of 
which he signs himself with his own hand, “ your most bounden 

^The date of Goodman’s Book is 25th June 1655; here is the correct 
title of it {King’s Pamphlets, small 4to, no. 73. § “ Tlie two great 

Mysteries of Christian Religion; the Ineffable Trinity and Wonderful 
Iiicaniatinri: by G. G. G.” (meaning Godfrey Goodman, Glocestrensis). 
Unfortunate persons who have read Laud’s writings are acquainted with 
this Bishop Goodman; or Badman; he died a declared Papi^r. Poor man, 
his speculations, now become jargon to us,, were once very serious and, 
eloquent to himi Such is the fate that soon overtakes all ntVn who, qnit- 
Ting the, “ liternal'Melodics,?’ take, up their abode in the outer Temporary - 
Discords, and seek their subsistence there! This is the part of the Dedica- 
tion that concents us: 

“ To his Exceilency iny Lord Oliver Cromwell, Lord General. My Lord, 
— Fifty years since, tlje name of Socinus," etc. — “ Knowing that the Lord 
‘GromweilJ 
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Nephew/’ — an evidence suiEcient to set the point at rest. 
Copies of the Letters are in possession; bat I .grudge to 
isillict them on the reader. One of thcra^ the longer nf the two^ 
stands printed, with all or more than ail its original misspelling 
and- confused obscurity, in Noble: ^ it is dated “Stamford/’ 
■without day or year ; but the context farther dates it as contem- 
porary with the Lincolnshire Rebellion, or Anti-Reformation 
riot, which was directly followed by the more formidable “ Pil- 
y’-image of Grace “ in Yorkshire to the like effect, in the autumn 
nf 1536.- Richard, in company with other higher ofiicial per- 
sons, represents himself as straining ever)*' n,er\'e to beat down 
and extinguish this traitorous fanatic flame, kindled against the 
King’s Majesty and his Reform of the Church;' has an eye in 
particular to a certain Sir John Thyi-nbleby in Lincolnshire, 
whom he would fain capture as a ringleader ; suggests that the 
use of arms should be prohibited to these treasonous popida- 
tions, except under conditions; — and seems hastening on, with 
almost furious speed; towards Yorkshire and the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, we may conjecture. The second Letter, also without 
date except “ Tuesday,” shadows to us an official man, again 
on business of hot haste; journeying from Monastery to Monas- 
tery/ finding this Superior disposed to comply with the King’s 
Majesty, and that other not disposed, but capable of being made 
so ; intimates farther that he -will be at his own House (presum- 
ably Hinchinbrook), and then straightway “home,” and will 
report progress to my Lord in person. On the whole, as this is 
the earliest articulate utterance of the Oliver Family; and 
casts a faint glimmer of light, as from a single flint-spark, into 
the dead darkness of the foregone century ; and touches withal 
on an acquaintance of ours, the “ Prior of Ely,’ —Robert , 
Steward, last Popish Prior, first Protestant Dean of Ely, and 
brother of Mrs. Robert Cromwell’s ancestor, which is, curious to 
think of, — w’-e will give the Letter, more especially as it is very 
short; 

“ To my Lori Cromwell. . 

“ 1 have me most humbly commended unto your Lordship. 

I rode on Sunday to Cambridge to my bed ; ^ and the next morn- 
ing -w'as up betimes, purposing to have found at Ely Mr. Pollard 
and Mr. Williams, But they were departed before my coming: 
and so, they ’ being at dinner at Somersham with the Bujhop 

^ i. 242. * Herbert {in Keniiet, ii. 364-5). 

® From London, we suppo.*;e. ■ ' , ' 
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of Ely, I overtook them ‘ there/ ^ At which time, I opened 
your pleasure unto them in everything. Your Lordship, I 
think, shall shortly perceive the Prior of Ely to be of a froward 
sort, i)y evident tokens; - as, at our coming home, shall be at 
large related unto you.' 

At the writing hereof we have done nothing at Ramsey ; 
samng that one night I communed with the Abbot; whom I 
found conformable to everything, as shall be at this time put 
in act.'^ And then, as your Lordship’s will is, as soon as -vve 
have done at Ramsey, we go to Peterborough. And from 
thence to my Plouse ; and so home.'^ The which, I trust, shall 
be at the farthe.st on this day come seven days. 

“ That the Blessed Trinity preserve your Lordship’s health! 

“ Your Lordship’s most bounden Nephew, 

“Richard Crojuwell. 

“ From Ramsey, on Tuesday in the morning.” ^ 

The other Letter is still more express as to the consanguinity; 
it says, among other things, “ And longer than I may have heart 
so, as my most bounden duty is, to serve the King’s Grace with 
body, goods, and all that ever I am able to make; and }our 
Lordship, as Nature and also your manifold kindness bindeth, 
—I beseech God I no longer live.” “ As Nature bindeth." 
Richard Cromwell then thanks him, with a bow to the very 
ground, for “ my poore wyef,” who has had some kind re- 
membrance from his Lordship; thinks all “his travail but a 
pastime ”; and remains, “at Stamford this Saturday at eleven 
of the clock, your humble Nephew most bounden,” as in the 
other case. A vehement, swift-riding manl Nephew, it has 
been suggested, did not mean in Henry the Eighth’s time so 
strictly as it now does, brother’s or sister’s son ; it meant nepos 
rather, or kinsman of a younger generation: but on all hypo- 
theses of its meaning, the consanguinity of Oliver Protector of 
England and Thomas Mauler of Monasteries is not henceforth 
to be doubted. 

* The words wdthin single commas, ‘ they ’ and ‘ there,’ are added for 
bringing out the sense; a plan we shall follow iri all the Original 'Letter:. 
. of this' Collection. 

- He pro%’ed tameable, Sir Richard, — and made your Great-grandson 
rich, for one consequence of that ! 

^ Brought to legal black-on-white. . 

•* To London. 

® Mss. Cotion. Cleopatra E. IV. p. 20.| b. The envelope and address are 
not here; but this docket of address, given in a six te.enth- century liand, 
mid otherwise indicated by the text, is not doubtful. The signature alone, 
and line preceding that, are in IHchard’s hand. In the Letter printed by 
Noble the address remains, in the hand of Richard’s clerk. 
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Another indubitable thing is^, That this Richard, your Nephew 
most bounden, has signed himself in various Lawdeeds and 
Notarial papers still extant, “ Richard Cromwell alias Williams ] ’ ’ 
also that his sons and grandsons continued to si^n Cromwell alias 
Williams,; and e\'cn that our Oliver himself in his youth has 
been known to sign so. And then a third indubitable thing on 
this matter is, That Leland, an exact man, sent out by Authority 
in tiiose years to take cognisance, and make report, of certain 
points connected with the Church, Establishments in England, 
and whose well-known Itinerary is the fruit of that survey, has 
written in that Work these words; under the head, “ Commotes ^ 
in Glamorganshire; ” 

''' Kibworth licth,” extendeth, “ from the mouth of Remny up 
to an Hill in the same Commote, called Kevenon, a six miles 
from the mouth of Rernny. 'Fhis Hill goeth as a wall over- 
thwart betwixt the Rivers of Thave and Remny, A two miles 
from this Hill by the south, and a two miles from Cardiff, be 
vestigia of a Pile or klanor Place decayed, at Egglis Newith in 
the Parish of Llandaff On the south side of this Hill was bom 
Richard Williams alias Cromwell, in the Parish of Llaniisen.” ® 

That Richard Cromwell, then, was of kindred to Thomas 
Cromwell: that he, and his family after him, signed “alias 
Williams ” ; and that Leland, an accurate man, said and printed, 
in the official scene where Richard himself was living and con- 
spicuous, He was born in Glamorganshire: these three facts. are 
iridubital5le: — but to these three %ve must limit ourselves. For, 
as to the origin of this same “ alias Williams,’' whether it came 
from the general “ Williamses of Berkshire,” ^ or from “ Morgan 
Williams a Glamorganshire gentleman married to the sister of 
Thomas Cromwell,” or from whom or what it came, we have to 
profess ourselves little able, and indeed not much concerned to 
decide. Williamses are many: there is Richard Cromwell, in 
that old Letter, hoping to breakfast with a Williams at Ely, — 
but finds both him and Pollard gone ! Facts, even trifling facts, 

' Corainote is the Welsh word Cwm'wd, now obsolete as an official division, 
ei^iiivalent to cantred, tuindn'd. Kibworth Commote is now Kibbor 
Hundred. ■ ■ 

® ‘ ‘ Egglis Newith ” is Eglwys Neicydd, New Church, as the Welsh peasants 
still name it, though officially it is now called White Church. River 
“ Thave ” means 'faff, 'fhe description of the wall-like Hill betw’een the 
two .stream.s, 'faff and Remny, is recognisably correct: Kevenon, .spelt 
Cevn-on, “Ash-tree ridge,” is still the name of the Hill. 

^ Roblc, i. 238, collated with Leland { 0 .\.ford, 1769), iv. fol. 56, pp. 37, 8. 
Iceland gathered his records “ in .six years,” between 1553 and 1540; he 
died, endeavouring to assort them, in 1553. They were long afterwards 
published by Hearne. 

« Biographia Britannica (I.oiidon, 1789), iv, 474. 
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when indisputable may have significance; but Welsh Pedigrees. 
'' with seventy shields of arms/^ “ Glothian Lord of Powys ” 
(prior or posterior to the Deluge), though “ written on a parciv 
ment eight feet by two feet four, bearing date 1602, and belong- 
ing to the Miss Cromwells of Hampstead/’^ are highly unsatis- 
factory to the ingenuous mind ! We have to remark two things : 
First, that the Welsh Pedigree, with its seventy shields and 
ample extent of sheepskin, bears date London, 1602; was not 
put together, therefore, till about a hundred years after the 
birth of Pichard, and at a great distance from the scene of that 
event: circunistances which affect the unhex-aldic mind with 
some misgivings. Secondly, that “learned Dugdale,” upon 
whom mainly, apart from these uncertain Welsh sheepskins, 
the story of this Welsh descent of the Cromwells seems to rest, 
has unfortunately stated the matter in two different ways, — as 
being, and then also as not being, — in two places of his learned 
Lumber-Book.- Which circumstance affects the unheraldic 
mind with still fataller misgivings, — and in fact raises iite- 
pressibiy the question and admonition, “ What hoots it? Lfeave 
the vain region of blazonry, of rusty broken shields and genea- 
logical marine “Stores; let it remain forever doubtful! The 
Fates themselves have appointed it even so. Let the uncertain 
Simulacrum of a Glothian, prior or posterior to Noah’s Deluge^ 
hover between us and the utter Void; basing himself on a dust- 
chaos of ruined heraldries, lying genealogies, and saltires cheeky, 
the best he can 1 ” 

The small Hamlet and Parish Church of Cromwell, or Crum- 
well (the Well of Crum, whatever that may he), still stands on 
the Eastern edge of Nottinghamshire, not far from the left bank 
of the Trent; simple worshippers still doing in it some kind of 
divine service every Sunday. From this, without any ghost to 
teach us, we can understand that the Cromwell kindred all got 
Iheir name,— in very old times indeed. From torpedo rubbish- 
records we learn also, without great difficulty, that the Barons 
Cromwell were summoned to Parliament from Edward Second’s 
time and downward; that they had their chief seat at Tatters- 
hall in Lincolnshire; that there were Cromwells of distinction, 
and of no distinction, scattered in ’r^rsonable abundance over 
that Fen-country, — Cromwelk Sheriffs of their Counties there 
in Richard’s own time.^ ■ The Putney Blacksmith, Father of the 
MalUuSf or Hammer that smote Monasteries on the head, — a 
Figure worthy to take his' place beside Hephaistos, or Smith 

=^Moble, i. I. ®Dvgdale’s Baronage, ii, 3 ^ 4 , 393. 

* Fuller's Worthies, § Cambri<igesliire, etc. 
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Jlimeij if we ever get a Pantheon in this Natioiiji^was probably 
enough himself a Fen-counfcry man; one of the junior branches* 
who came to live by metallurgy in London here. Richard^ also 
sprung of the Fens^ might have been bis kinsman in many ways, 
have got the name of Williams in many ways, and even been 
born on the Ilill behind Cardiff, independently of Glothian. 
Enough; Richard Cromwell, on a background of heraldic dark- 
ness, rises clearly visible to us; a man vehemently galloping to 
and fro, in that sixteenth century; tourneying successfully 
before King Harry ^ who loved a man; quickening the death- 
agonies of Monasteries ; growing great on their spoil ; — and fated, 
be also, to produce another Malleus Cromwell that smote a 
thing or two. And so we will leave this matter of the Birth and ’ 
Genealogy. 


CHAPTER IV 

^IVENTS IN OLIVER’S BIOGRAPHY 

The few ascertained, or clearly imaginable, Events in Oliver’s 
Biography may as well be arranged, for our present purpose, in 
the form of annals. 


Early in January of this year, the old Grandfather, Sir Henry, 

“ the Golden Knight,” at Hinchinbrook, died;- our Oliver, not 
quite four years old, saw funeralia and crapes, saw Father and 
Uncles with grave faces, and understood not well what it meant, 
— understood only, or tried to understand, that the good old 
Grandfather was gone away, and would never pat his head any 
more. The maternal Grandfather, at Ely, w'as yet, and for above 
a dozen years more, living. 

The same year, four months afterwards, King James, coming ^ 
from the North to take possession of the English crown, lodged ■ 
two nights at Hinchinbrook; with royal retinue, with immense 
sumptuosities, addressings, knight-makings, ceremonial exhibi- 
tions; wdrich must have been a grand treat for little Oliver. 

‘ Stowe's Chronicle (London, 1631), p, 580 ; Stowe's Survey,- Hoiin- 
shed. etc. 

Pt>oi'' Noble, unequal sometimes to the copying of a Parish-register, 
with his judgment asleep, dates this event 1603-4 (at 30 ,„vpl. i.), and 
then pilacidly (at p. ^o) states a fact inconsistent therewith. 





Ilis Majesty came from the Belvoir-Castle region, “ hunting all 
the way/^ on the afternoon of Wednesday 37th April 1603; and 
set off, through Huntingdon and Godmanchester, towards 
Royston, on Friday forenoond The Cambridge Doctors brought 
him an Address while here; Uncle Oliver, besides the ruinously 
splendid entertainments, gave him hounds, horses and astonish- 
ing gifts at his departure. In return there were Knights created, 

Sir Oliver first of the batch, we may suppose; King James had 
decided that there should be no reflection for the want of 
Knights at least. Among the large batches manufactured next 
year was Thomas Stew^ard of Ely, henceforth Sir Thomas, Mrs. 
Robert Cromwell’s Brother, our Oliver’s Uncle. Hinchinbrook 
got great honour by this and other royal visits ; but found it, by 
< and by, a dear-bought honour. — 

, Oliver’s Biographers, or rather Carrion Heath his first Bio- 

grapher -whom the others have copied, introduce various tales i 
into these early years of Oliver: of his being run a\vay with by 
an ape along the leads of Hinchinbrook, and England being all j 

' but delivered from him, had the Fates so ordered it; of his { 

! seeing prophetic spectres; of his robbing orchards, and fighting ' | 

i tyrannously with boys; of his acting in School Plays; of his f 

1 ' etc. etc. — ^The whole of which, grounded on “ Human Stupidity ” I 

‘ and Carrion Heath alone, begs us to give it Christian burial once | 

, for all. Oliver attended the Public School of Huntingdon, | 

; which was then conducted by a worthy Dr. Beard, of whose | 

writing I possess a Book,- of whom w'e shall hear again: he | 

learned, to appearance moderately well, what the sons of other ^ 

gentlemen were taught in such places; went through the uni- j 

; versal destinies wKich conduct all men from childhood to youth, , ! 

^ in a way not particularised in ariy one point by an authentic 

i record. Readers of lively imagination can follow him on his 

bird-nesting expeditions, to the top of Barnabee’s big Tree,” 
and elsewhither, if they choose; on his fen-fowling expeditions, 
social sports and labours manifold; vacation- visits to his 

® The Theatre of God's Judgments: By Thomas Beard, Doctor of Divinity. 

; . and Preacher of the Word of God in the Totem of Huntingdon: Third Edition, 

!; increased by many new Examples (“Examples" of God’s Justice via- 

; dicating itself openly on Violaters of God’s Law, — that is the purport 

i' of the Book): Lond. 1631. — A kindly ingenious little Book; still partly 

i readable, almost lovable; some thin but real vein of perennial ingenuity 

and goodness recognisable in it. What one might call a Set of “ Percy- 
I Anecdotes ’’ ; but Anecdotes authentic, solemnly select, and with a purpose: 

; “ Percy- Anecdotes ” for a more earnest Century than ours! Dedicated to 

i tliO Mayor and Burgesses of Huntingdon, — for sundry good reasons; 

among others, '* Because, Mr. Mayor, you were my scholar, and brought 
i ■ up iu my house." 
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Uncles, to Aunt Hampden and Cousin John among others: ah 
these things must have been: but how they- specially were -is 
forever hidden from a!] men. He had kindred of tlie sort above 
specified ; parents of the sort above specified, rigorous yet affec- 
tionate persons, and very religious, as all rational pereons then 
were. He had two sisters elder, and gradually four younger; 
the only boy among se-\’-en. Readers must fancy his grontb 
there, in the North end of Huntingdon, in the beginning of the 
Seventeenth Century, as they can. 

In January 1603-4,' was held at Hampton Court a kind of 
Theological Convention, of intense interest all over England, 
and doubtless at Huntingdon too; now very dimly known, if 
at all known, as the Harapton-Court Conference.” It was a 
meeting for the settlement of some dis.sentient humours in 
religion. The Millennaxy Petition, — what we should now' call 
the Monster Petition,” for the like in number of .signatures was 
never seen before, — signed by mar a thousand Clergymen, of 
pious straitened consciences: this and various other Petitions- 
to his Majesty, by persons of pious straitened consciences, had 
been presented; craving relief in some ceremonial points, which, 
as they found no warrant for them in the Bible, they suspected 
(with a very natural shudder in that case) to savour of Idol- 
worship and Mimetic Dramaturgy, instead of God-worship, and 
to be ven- dangerous indeed for a man to have concern witlil 

^ Here, more fitly perhaps than afterwards, it may be brought to mind, 
that the English j^ear in those times did not begin till March; that New- 
Year's Day was the 25th of iVIarch. So in England, at that time, in all 
records, writings and boohs; as indeed in official records it continued so 
till 1752. In Scotland it was already not so; the year began with J anuary 
there ever since 1600 ; — &s in all Catholic countries it had done ever since • 
the Papal alteration of the Style in 1582; and as in most Protestant 
countries, excepting England, it soon after that began to do. ■ Scotland 
in respect of the day of the month still followed the Old Style. 

“ New Year’s Day the 25th of March: ” this is the whole compass Of the 
fact ; with which a reader in those old books has, not without 'more diffi- 
culty than he expects, to familiarise himself. It has occasioned more ims- 
datiiigs and consequent confusions to modern editorial persons than any 
other as simple circumstance. So learned a man as Whitaker Historiaii 
uf Whalky, editing Sir George RadcUffe's Correspondence (London, iSro), 
with the lofty air which sits well on him cjii other occasions, has altogether 
forgotten the above small circumstance: in consequence of which we have 
Oxford Carriers d3-iiig in January, or the first half of March, and to our 
groat amazement going on to forward butter-boxes in the May following;-— 
aud .siujilar miracles not a few occurring: and in short the whole Corre- 
spondence is jumbled to pieces; a due bit of topsy-turvy being introduced 
into the Spring of e\'ery year; aird the learned Editor sits, with his lofty 

air, presiding over mere Chaos come again! In the text here, we of 

Course trail-late into the iiindr-rn j-eai*, but leaving the day of the month as 
we find it; and if for greater assurance both forms be written down, as 
for instance 1603-4, the last figure is always the modern one; 1603-4. 
means 1604 for our calendar. 
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Hampfoii'Coiirt Conference was accordingly summoned. Four 
world-famous Doctors,' from Oxford and Cambridge, repre- 
sented the pious straitened class, now beginning to be generally 
conspicuous under the nickname Furiians, The Archbishop, 
the Bishop of London, also world-famous men, with a consider- 
able reserve of other bishops, deans and dignitaries, appeared 
for the Church by itself Church. Lord Chancellor, the re- 
nowned Egerton, and the highest official persons, many lords and 
courtiers with a tincture of sacred science, in fact the flower of 
England, appeared as ■witnesses; with breathless interest. The 
King himself presided; having real gifts of speech, and being 
. very learned in Theology, — which it was not then ridiculous but 
■glorious for him to be. More glorious than the monarchy of 
what we now call Literature w'ould be; glorious as the faculty 
of a Goethe holding visibly of Heaven : supreme skill in Theology 
then meant that. To know God, Beos, the Maker, — to know^ ■ 
the divine Laws and inner Harmonies of this Universe, must 
alw'ays be the highest glory for a man ! And not to know them, 
always the highest disgrace for a man, however common it bek— 
Awful devout Puritanism, decent dignified Ceremonialism 
^both always of high moment in this world, but not of equallj'" 
lugh) appeared here facing one another for the first time. The 
•demands of the Puritans seem to modern minds very limited 
indeed: That there should be a new correct Translation of -the 
Bible {p-anted), and increased zeal in teaching {omitted) i That 
lay impropriations ” (titles snatched from the old Church by 
laymen) might be made to yield a “seventh part” of their 
amount, towards maintaining ministers in dark regions which 
had none {refused ) ; That the Clergy in districts might be allpwi^d 
to meet together, and strengthen one another’s hands as ' 

times {refused with indignation ); — on the wffiole (if such.a 'tniftg 
durst be hinted at, for the tone is almost inaudibly ■ low and 
humble), That pious straitened Preachers, in terror of offending 
God by Idolatry, and useful to human souls, might not be cast 
out of their. parishes for genuflexions, white surplices and such 
like, but allowed some Christian liberty in mere external things; 
these -were the claims of the Puritans; — but his Majest}' elo- 
quently scouted them to the winds, applauded by ail bishops, 
and dignitaries la5'- and clerical ; said, If the Puritans would not 
conform, he w'ouid “ harry them out of the country — and so 
sent Puritanism and the Four' Doctors home again, cowed into 
silence, for the present. • This was in January 1604.^ News 
of this, speech enough about.it, could not fail in Robert Crom- 
^ Neal’s History of the Puritans (London, 1754},.!, 41 1. 




welfa house among others. Oliver is in his fifth-year, —always, a- 

vear older than the Century. „ , w 

In November 1605, there likewise came to Robert Cromwell s 
house, no question of it. news of the thrice unutterable Gun- 
powder Plot. Whereby King, Parliament, and God’s Gospel m 
En^fland were to have been, in one inferaal moment, blown 
aloft; and the Devil’s Gospel, and accursed incredibilities, 
idolatries, and poisonous confusions of the Romish _Bab>J)n, 
substituted in their room! The eternal Truth of the Living Gcfd, 
to become an empty formula, a shamming grimace of the Ihree- 
hatted Chimera! These things did fill Huntingdon and Robert 
('romwell’s house with talk enough, in the winter of Oliver s sixth, 
year And again, in the summer of his eleventh year, in May r6 lo, 
th^TC doubtless failed not news and talk, How the Great Henry 
was stabbed in Paris streets; assassinated by the Jesuite j-black 
sons of the scarlet woman, murderous to soul and to body. 

'Other things, in other years, the diligent Histoncal btudent 
will supply according to faculty. The History of Europe, at 
that epoch, meant essentially the struggle of Protestantism 
against Catholicism,— a broader form of that same, struggle, oi 
devout Puritanism against dignified Ceremonialism, which forms 
the Historx^ of England then. Henry the Fourth of Lrance, so 
Tong as he lived, was still to be regarded as the head of Protes- 
tantism; Spain, bound up with the Austnan Empire, as that of 
Catholicism. Henry’s “ Grand Scheme naturally strove to 
carry Protestant England along with it; James, till Henry s 
death, held on, in a loose way, by Henry; and his Political His- 
torv, so far as he has any, may be considered to lie there. After 
Henry’s death, he fell off to “Spanish Infantas, to Spanish 
interests; and, as it were, ceased to have any History, nay 
began to have a negative one. . ' , ■ r 

Among the events w'hich Historical Students will supply for 


Robert Cromwell’s house, and the spiritual pabulum of young 
Oliver the Death of Prince Henry in 1612,^ and the prospective 

• i «... . t n , x £ A rr‘n hichnn, 


accession of Prince Charles, nuer lor a 

than a governing King, as some thought,— will not he forgotten. 
Then how' the Elector Palatine was married; and troubles began 
to brew in Germany ; and little Dr. Laud was made Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon;— such news the Historical Student can supply. 
And on the whole, all students and persons can know^lways 
that Oliver’s mind was kept full of news, and, never wanted- tor 
nabulum ! But from the day of his Birth, which is ^jotted down, 
as above, in the Parish-register of St. John’s Hunfangdon, there 
> 6th Kov. (Camdea’s Annals). - . ■ ; 
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is no other authentic jotting or direct record concerning Oliver 
himself to be met with anywhere, till in the Admission-Book of 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, we come to tlris,^ 

i6i6 

" A Festo A?muncmHonis ad Fesiurn Sancti Michaelis Ardi- 
{mgeli, i6i6: ” such (meaning merety, From Nm-yenr's-day, or 
March, to 2gth Septetnher) is the general Heading of the List 
of Scholars, or Admissi, for that Term; — and first in order there, 
stands, “ Oliverins Cronmocll Huniingdoniensis admissus ad com- 
meatum Soriortim, Aprilis mcesimo iertio ; Tut ore Magistro 
Ricardo Howlct : ” Oliver Cromwell from Huntingdon admitted 
p-ello^v Commoner, 23d April 1616; Tutor Mr. Richard Howlet. 
— Between which and the next Entry some zealous individual 
of later date has crowded-in these lines: “ Hie. fuit grandis ille 
Impostor, Carnijex perditissimus , qui pieniisszmo Rege Carolo 
Priino nefarid cade sublaio, ipsimi usurpavit Thronim, ei Tria 
Rsgna per quinque ferme annorum spatium, sub Proiec-ioris nomine, 
indomtid iyrannide vexaviiF Had the zealous individual speci- 
fically dated this entry, it had been a slight improvement, — on 
a thing not much improvable. We can guess, After 1660, and 
not long after. /; 

Curious enough, of all days, on this same day Shakspeare, as 
Itis stone monument still testifies, at Stratford-on-Avon, died; 

OMit Amio Dotnini i6i6. ■ 

Mlaiis 53. Die 23 Apr.- ’ 

While Oliver Cromwell was entering himself of Sidney-Sussex 
College, William Shakspeare was taking his farewell of this world. 
Oliver's Father had, most likely, come with him ; il i| but some 
fifteen miles from Huntingdon; you can go and copiO in a day, 
Oliver’s Father saw Oliver write in the Album at' Cambridge; 
at Stratford, Shakspeare’s Ann Hathaway was weeping over his 
bed. The first world-great thing that remains of English His- 
tory, the Literature of Shakspeare, was ending; the second 
world-great thing that remains of English History, the armed 
Appeal of Puritanism to the Invisible God of Heaven against 
many ver\' visible Devils, on Earth and Elsewhere, was, so to 
speak, beginning.' They have their exits and their entrances. 
And one People, in its time, plays many parts. 

Chevalier Florian, in his Life of Cervantes, has remarked that 
Shakspeare’s death-day, 23d April 1616, was likewise that of 
Cervantes at Madrid. “ Twenty-third of April ” is, sure enough, 

1 Noble, i. 254; — corrected by the College Book itself. 

* Collier’s Life of Shakspeare (London, 1S45), p. 253. 
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the authentic Spanish date; but Chevalier FIoi:ian has omitted 
to notice that the English twenty-third is of Old The 

brave Miguel died ten days before Shakspeare; and alteadly lay 
Iraried, smoothed right nobly into liis long rest. The Historical 
Student can meditate on these things. — 

In the foregoing wnter, here in England, there was much try- 
ing of Ker Earl of Somerset and my I.ady once of Essex, and 
the poisoners of Overbury and before Christmas the inferior 
murderers and infamous persons were mostly got liangedj- and 
in these very days, w'hile Oliver began his studies, my Lord of 
Somerset and my l^dy were tried, and not hanged. And Chief 
j ustice Coke, Coke upon Lyttleton, had got into difFiculties by 
the business. And England generally was overspread with a 
very' fetid atmosphere of Court-news, murders, 'and divorce- 
cases, in those months ; which still a little affects even the Eli^~ 
tory of England. .Poor Somerset Ker, King’s favourite,' “ son 
of the Laird of Femiehirst,” he ;md his extremely unedifying 
affairs, — except as they might transiently affect the nrKtriis of 
some .Cromwell of importance, — do not much belong to the His- 
tory of England ! Carrion ought at length to be buried. Alas, 
if wise meraor}' ’’ is ever to prevail, there is need of much 
wise oblivion ” first. — 

Oliver’s Tutor in Cambridge, of whom legible History and I 
know nothing, was Magister Richard Howlet ” : w^hom readers 
must fanc}!- a grave ancient Puritan and Scholar, in dark anti- 
quarian clothes and dark antiquarian ideas, ' according to their 
faculty. The indubitable fact is, that he Richard Howlet did, 
in Sidney-Sussex College, with his best ability, endeavour to 
infiltrate something that he called instruction into the soul of 
Oliver Cromwell and of other youths submitted to him: but 
how, of what quality, with wiiat method, with what result, will 
remain extremely obscure to every one. In spite of mountains 
of books, so are books written, all grows very obscure. About 
this same date, George Radcliffe, Wentworth Strafford’s George, 
at Oxford, finds his green-baize table-cover, which his mother 
kid sent him, too small ; has it cut into “ stockings,” and goes 
about with the same.^ So unfashionable were young Gentle- 
’ “ Hiiiversity College, Oxford, 4th Dec. i6io, 

Loving Mother, — * ’■ Send also, 1 pray yon, by Briggs ” - fthi-S is 
Briggs the Carrier, who dies in jannary, and" continues forwarding butter 
ill May), “ a green table-cloth of a yard anddialf a quartet, and tivD lineai 
table-ciuths. * * If the green table-cioth be too little, I will make a pair 
of warm stockings of it. * * — Thus remembEring my bumble duty, I 
take rny leave.— Your loving Son, , GiSojtGE Radcub'fe.*' 

RaddijJt's Ldters, by Whitaker (London, iSio), p. 64-5. 
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men. Commoners. Queen Elizabeth was the first person in this 
country who ever wore knit stockings. 

1617 

In March of this year, 1617, there was another royal visit at 
Hinchinbrook.^ But this time, I conceive, the royal entertain- 
ment would he much more moderate ; Sir Oliver's purse growin:^ 
lank. Over in Huntingdon, Robert Cromwell was lying sick, j 
somewhat indifferent to royal progresses. 1 

King James, this time, was returning northv/ard to visit poor j 

old Scotland again, to get, his Pretended-Bishops sat into | 

activity, if he could. It is well known that he could not, to any * 
satisfactoiy extent, neither now nor afterwards: his Pretended- 
Bishops, whom by cunning means he did get instituted, had 
the name of Bishops, but next to none of the authority, of the 
respect, or alas, even of the cash, suitable to the reality of that' 
office. They were by the Scotch People derisively called Tul- 
chan Bishops. — Did the reader ever see, or fancy in his mind, 
a Tulchan? A Tulchan is, or rather was, for the thing is long 
since obsolete, a Calf-skin stuffed into the rude similitude of 
a Calf, — similar enough to deceive the imperfect perceptive 
organs of a Cow. At milking-time the Tulchan, with head duly 
bent, was set as if to suck; the fond cow looking round fancied ' 
that her calf was busy, and that all was right, and so gave her 
milk freely, which the cunning maid was straining in white abun- 
dance into her pail all the while! The Scotch milkmaids in 
those days cried, “ Where is the Tulchan ; is the Tulchan 
ready ? ” So of the Bishops. Scotch Lairds were eager enough 
to “ milk ” the Church Lands and Tithes, to get the rents out of 
them freely, winch was not alv/ays easy. They were glad to con- 
struct a Form- of Bishops to please the King and Church, axid 
make the milk come without disturbance. The reader now 
knows -what a Tulchan Bishop was. A piece of mechani.sm 
constructed not without difficulty, in Parliament and King's 
Council, among the Scots; and torn asunder afterwards with 
dreadful clamour, and scattered to the four winds, so soon as the 
Coxv became awuke to it !■— 

Viliiers Buckingham, the new favourite, of whom we sa}- little, 
was of the royal party here. Dr. Laud, too. King's Chaplain, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, attended the King on thi.s c)cc:t- 
sion; hud once more the pleasure of seeing liuntingdon, the 
cradle of his promotioas, and the birth-place of Oliver. la 
' Camden’s Annals; Nichols’s Prugre-sses. 
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Scotland, Dr, Laud, much to his regret, found “ no religion at 
ail/’ no surplices, no altars in the east or anywhere; no bowing, 
no responding; not the smallest regularitjr of fuglemanship or 
devotional drill-exercise; in short, no religion at all that I 
could see/’ — ^which grieved me irmchd ' 

Whal to us is greatly more momentous: while these royal 
things vrent on in Scotland, in the end of this same June at Hun- 
li'ngd'jn, Robert CromweU died. His Will is dated 6th June.- 
His burial-day is marked in the Church of All-Saints, 24th June 
11617. For Oliver, the chief mourner, one of the most pregnant 
epochs. The same year, died his old Grandfatlier Steward, at 
Ely. iirs. Robert Crnmvrell saw herself at once fatherless and 
a second time widowed, in this year of bereavement. Left with 
six daughters and an only son; of v/hom three were come to 
years. ; ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Oliver was now, therefore, a young heir; his age eighteen,, 
last April How many of his Sisters, or whether anj' of them, 
were yet settled, we do not learn from Noble’s confused search- 
ing of records or otherwise. Of this Huntingdon household, 
and its new head, we learn next to nothing by direct e%ridence ; 
but can decisively enough, by inference, discern several things, 
“ Oliver returned no more to Cambridge.” It was now fit that 
he should take his Father’s place here at Huntingdon, that he 
should, by the swiftest method, qualify himself in some degree 
for that. 

The universal very credible tradition is, that he, “ soon after,” 
proceeded to London, to gain some knowledge of Law. “ Soon 
after ” will mean certain months, we know not how many, after 
July 1617. Noble says, he was entered “ of Lincoln’s Inn.” 
'file Books of Lincoln’s Inn, of Gray’s Inn, of all the Inns of 
Court have been searched; and there is no Oliver Cromwell 
found in them. The Books of Gray’s Inn contain these Crom- 
ivell Names, which are perhaps wmrth transcribing: 

Thomas Cromwell, 15::.}; Francis Cromwell, 1561 ; 

Ciilbert Cromwell, 1600; Henry CromwelJ. 1620; 

Flenry Cromwei!, 22d Feliruary 1653. 

Too first of which seems to me probably or possibly to mean 
Thomas Cromwell Malleus Monachonmi, at that time returned 
from bis Italian adventures, and in the servdee' of Cardinal 
Wolscy /—taking the opportunity of hearing the “ readers,” old 
dcnclmrs v;bo then iictufilly read, and of learning Law. The 
Hcnr}' Cromwell of February 1653-4 is expressly entered as 

1 Whartou’5 l.awd (London, 1695), pp. 97, 109, 138. 

* Noble, i. 84, ' ■ . 
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110 'io his Hi^$ss'^6livi:Lord Protector”: an 
ttle fact, since' it is'rati^indisputable one. For the 
iny Cromwell was ahteady a Colonel in the Army m 
i 1 in X654, during thfe spring, months he was in Ireland; m 
month of Tune he was at Chippenham in Cambridgeshire with 
father-in-law, being already married and next year he 
■went again on political business to Irelpd, where be before ioiig , 
became Lord Deputy: ® if for a while, in the end of 1654, he did 
Uttend-in Gray’s Inn, it can only have been , like his predece jor 
Malleus i to gain some inkling of Law for general purpoSs-s, 
not with any view towards Advocateship, which did not lie 

■ at all, and was never very lovely either to his L ather 

Oliver Cromwell’s, as we said, is not a name iound 
yk the Books in that period. _ . -r . 

hence is to be inferred that Oliver was w 

he never meant to be a professional Lawyer; that he had 
ntered himself merely in the chambers of some learned gentle- 

- iSn with an eve to obtain some tincture o£ Law, for doing 

' County Magistracy, and the other duties of a gciitieman ateen; 
f W a routable manner. The stones of his wild “ 

i Town^of his gambling and so forth, rest hkmise exclusively on 
i Caftion Heath: and solicit oblivion and Christian burial from ail , 

^ t . j; j 4^.-. 4 -a frnin some 
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j 4 airmn neatn, , anu buuuiv- uuiiviv,/!.* — - 

‘‘ men^ We cannot but believe he did go to lowi to gam some 
• knowledge of Law. But when he went, how long he stayed, 

- cannot be known except approximately by years; under whom 
. Ihe studied, with what fruit, how he conducted . 

' man and law-student, cannot be known at all. Oi evidence 
Sat he ever lived a wild life about Town or elsewhere, there 
exists no particle. To assert the affirmative was then a gieat 
exiii* uu T-Tp«tb MTid others: it would be 


Hlath and others : it would be 
' noS in onr present strange condition of the Moral ^ne 

knows not what. With a Moral Law gone ail to such a stale 01 
moonshine- with the hard Stone-tables, the god-given Precepts 
moomm , all in cant and mealy-moulned 


Td einai Penalties, dissolved all in cant and mealy-moulned 

official flourishings,— it might perhaps, wita 

a credit! The admirers and the censurers of Cxomwtii have 
alike no word to record on the subject. 


JSllS'STfS ASSry C™S’to EltobBth Rn,»cl '■ (R.6isloK 
. 1, it TAiaiAnpr'i Historv of Kmsin«ton, p. 3(3o). _ 




the successive dates; 4th 
iThurloc’s State Papers, u. 149); is at t 
3S1) ; arrives at Chester oa his way 
' fib iii produces his comnussi 


to Irehand ’ again, sad June 1655 
in as Lord Deputy, ii4th or 23 tn 


ISfovember 1657 (Noble, i. 303). 
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Thursday, 29th October 1618. This raoramg, if OHver, as is 
probable, were now in Town studying Law, he might be eye- 
witness of a great and very strange scene: the Last Scene in the 
Life of Sir Walter ^aleighd Raleigh was beheaded in Old 
Falaceyard; he appeared on the scaffold there about eight 
o’clock that morning; “ an immense crowd,” all London, and 
in a sense all England, looking on. A cold hoarfrosty morning.. 
Earl of Arundel, now known to us by his Greek Marbles; Earl . 
oC Doncaster (“ Sardanapaius ” Hay, ultimately Earl of Carlisle): , 
these with other earls and dignitaries sat looking through 
windows near by; to w'hom Raleigh in his last brief manful 
speech appealed, with response from them- He had failed of ^ 
finding Eldorados in the Indies lately: he had failed, and also 
$ucc€eded, in many thing.s in his time: he returned home with ' 
his brain and his heart broken,” as he said ; — and the Spaniards, ^ 
who found King James willing, now' wished that he should die. ' 

A very tragic scene. Such a man, with his head grown gray; 
with his strong heart “ breaking,” — still strength enough in it 
to break with dignitjc Somewhat proudly he laid his old gray 
head on the block ; as if saying, in better than words, “ There 
then ! ” ,The Sheriff ofiered to let him warm himself again, 
within doors again at a fire. Nay, let us be swift,” said 
Raleigh ; “ in few minutes my ague will return upon me, and if 
I be not dead before that, they will say I tremble for fear.” — 

If Oliver, among the “ immense crowd,” saw this scene, as is . 
conceivable enough, he would not want for reflections on it. 

What is more apparent to us, Oliver in these days is a visitor - 
in Sir James Bourchier’s Town residence. Sir James Bourclrier, 
Knight, a civic gentleman; not connected at all with the old 
Bourchiers Earls of Essex, says my heraldic friend; but seem- 
ingly come of City merchants rather, who by some of their, 
quarterings and cognisances appear to have been “ Furriers,” 
says he : — Like enough. Not less but more important, it ap- ' 
pears this Sir James Bourchier was a man of some opulence, and 
had daughters; had a daughter Elizabeth, not without chjurms 
for the youthful heart. Moreover he had landed property near 
Felsted in Essex, where his usual residence was. Felsted, where 
there is still a kind of School or Free-School, which was of more 
note in those days than now. That Oliver visited in Sir James’s 
in Town or elsewhere, we discover with great certainty by the 
next v^itten record of him. 

^ Camden; Biog, Britaa . 
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The Registers of St. Giles’s ' 

rLTb^Sil^ta Jor “August .6.0,” .tar,d 

these'words, still to be read : 

“OUverCramwell to Elizabeth Bourchcr. 22.’* ^ 

SuS^: sTwt : 

1620 was married. ■ months old on this his ; 

OEver is twenty-one years and four ., 

weddjng;<Jay. ®n,otse which indeed was now his, 

to Huntmgdon, to his Molhe ■ e„ded, we mSor : 

His Law-studies, such as they , - tlothei; and was now 

he Lad *“dy “P anlngcm'ents for that end having ‘ 

brmgmgaW ehome, tne 1;,,^ together; the. 

been completed. f: ^a^gd —Noble’s researches and 

Sisters had got or nere f^ettmt, . the Son, as new 

contused jottings do riot ^ a teachable, ever- 

head of the house, an and with a wise 

• learning one, was to ake 

Mother and a good Wde, h continued, 

hope, was to manage as _h _ - g p[jstory, for almost 

unnoticeable but easdy imag^^ probably attending quarter- 

ten years; farmmg i ^nd social duties, m th e 

sessions; doing the civi , , before him had done. His 

cummonway;-tang as his ratt«^to ^ 

first child was born th of the month, of whom 

baptised at St. John’s Church on ^thot them ^ 

nothing farther is known. ^ February 162-?, of whom 

followed, whose baptismal ^ate ^1 

ba preved’^c te”ous.= The List of’his other children shall 
be given by and by. _ . 

1 Date of his burial discovered ^ ®c^anylrSe?to h and : 

U.cis eius sepuHu^ Ss" '(Sea 

iuii exintu pins mvents, Deum ^ Oliver’s first great loss 

» Noble, i. 134 - 
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In October 1623, there was an illumination of tallow lights, a 
ringing of bells, and gratulation of human hearts in all Towns in 
England, and doubtless in Huntingdon too; on the safe return 
of Prince Charles from Spain without the InfantaP A matter of 
endless joy to all true Englishmen of that day, though no Eng- 
'ishraan of this day feels any interest in it one way or the other. 
But Spain, even more tlian Rome, was the chosen throne of 
Popery; which in that time meant temporal and eternal Dam- 
nability. Falsity to God's Gospel, love of prosperous Darkness 
rather than of suffering Light,— -infinite baseness rusliing short- 
sighted ’ u])on infinite peril for this workl and for all worlds. 
King James, with his worldly-wise endeavourings to marry his 
son into some first-rate family, never made a falser calculation 
than in this grand business of the Spanish Match, lire soul of 
England abhorred to have any concern with Spain or things 
Spanish, Spain was as a black Domdanicl, which, had the floors 
of it been paved with diamonds, had the Infanta of it come riding 
in such a Gig of Respectability as was never driven since Phae- 
toiPs Sun-chariot took the road, no honest English soul could 
wish to have concern with. Hence England illuminated itself. 
The articulate tendency of this Solomon King had unfortunately 
parted company altogether with the inarticulate but ineradi- 
cable tendency of the Country he presided over. The Solomon 
King straggled one way; and the English Nation with its very 
life-fibres was compelled to struggle another way. The rent by 
degrees became wide enough ! 

For the present, England is all illuminated, a new Parliament 
is summoned; which'^ welcomes the breaking of the Spanish 
Match, as one might welcome the breaking of a Dr. Faustus’s 
Bargain, and a deliverance from the power of sorcerere. Uncle 
Oliver ser\'ed in this Parliament, as was his wont, for Hunting- 
donshire, They and the Nation with one voice impelled the 
poor old King to draw out his fighting tools at last, and beard 
this Spanish Apollyon, instead of making marriages with it. No 
Pitt’s crusade against French Sansculottism in the end of the 
Eighteenth Century could be so welcomed by English Preservers 
of the, Game, as this defiance of the Spanish Apollyon was by 
Englishmen in general in the beginning of the Seventeenth. 
The Palatinate was to be recovered, after all; Protestantism, 

‘H. 1 - fHamnnd L’ Estrange): Reign of King Charles {LoadoQ, 1656), 
p. 3, “ October sth,” the Ihrince <zrrived. 
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tl^e sacred cause Uf God’s IligHt. and Truth against the Bevirs 
Talslty and Darkness, was to be fought for and secured- Sup- 
plies were voted; drums beat in the City ” and elsewhere, as 
they had done three years ago/ to the joy of all men, when the 
Palatinate was first to be “ defended ” : but now it was to be 
recovered ” ; now a. decisive effort was to be made. The issue, 
,as is well known, corresponded ill with these beginnings. Count 
Mansfeldt mustered his levies here, and set sail; but neither 
France nor any other power would so much as let him land. 
. ' Count Mansfeldt’s levies died of pestilence in their ships ; their 
. bodies, thrown, ashore on the Dutch coast, were eaten by hogs/’ 
d, ' till half the armament was dead on shipboard; nothing came of 
; 1 , Jt, notlung could come. With a James Stuart for Generalissimo, 
' ' ' there is no srood fivhtinsr nossible. The noor Ivins himself soon 



there is no good fighting possible. The poor King himself soon 
If' i^fter died; 2 left the matter to develop itself in other still 
,1 ^ ■ fataller w’ays. 

; ;! ; In those years it must be that Dr. Simcott, Physician in Hun- 
'( . tingdon, had to do with Oliver’s hypochondriac maladies.' He 
'f told Sir Philip Warwick, unluckily specifying no date, or nope 
that has survived, “ he had often been sent for at midn^ht 
^ , Mr. Cromwell for many years was very “ splenetic ” (spleen- 
struck), often thought he was just about to die, and also had 
fancies about the Towm Cross.”® Brief intimation; of which 
, ' the reflective reader may make a great deal, Samuel Johnson 
' " ' ’ too had hypochondrias; all great souls are apt to have, — and 
i 1 ' to be in tMck darkness generally, till the eternal -ways and 
the celestial guiding-stars disclose themselves, and the vague 
? Abyss of Life knit itself up into Firmaments for them. Tempta- 

• ' tions in the wilderness. Choices of Hercules, and the like, in 

succinct or loose form, are appointed for e^'■ery rrian that will 
I assert a soul in himself and be a man. Let Oliver take comfort 
b in his dark sorrows and melancholies. The quantity of sorrow 

• • ‘ he has, does it not mean withal the quantity of sympathy he has, 

■ ' ' the quantity of faculty and victory he shall yet have? Our 

i ‘ .sorrow is the inverted image of our nobleness. The depth 

! , ' of our despair measures what capability, and height of claim 
I we have to hope. Black smoke as of Tophet filling all your 

. universe, it can yet by true heart-energy become flame, and 
/ ■ brilliancy of Heaven. Courage! 

It is therefore in these years, undated by Histor}”, that we 
I , must place Oliver’s clear recognition of Calvinistic Christianity; 

, I nth June 1620 (Camden’s Annals), 

ijr ■ “Sunday, 37th March 1635 fWElson, in Kennet, ii. 790), 

b' ■ “Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs (London, 1701}, p. 349. 
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What hfij tdtli unspeakable jay^, would name his Conversion; 
his deliverance from the jaws of Eternal Death, Certainly a. 
grand epoch for a man: properly the one epoch; the turning- 
point which guides upwards, or guides downwards, him and Ms 
actimty forevermore. Wilt thou join with the Dragons; wilt 
thou join with the- Gods? Of thee too the question is asked; — ' 
whether by a man in Geneva gown, by a man in “ Four surplice.s 
at Allhallowtide,'' with words very imperfect; or by no man and 
no words, but only by the Silences, by the Eternities, by the LiCe 
everlasting and the Death everlasting. That the “ Sense of differ-, 
ence between Right and Wrong ” had filled all Time and all 
Space for man, and bodied itself forth into a Heaven and Hell 
for him: this constitutes the grand feature of those Puritan, 
Old-Christian Ages; this is the element which stamps them as 
Heroic, and has rendered their works great, manlike, fruitful to 
all generations. It is by far the memorabiest achievement of pur 
Species ; without that element, in some form or other, nothing of 
Heroic had ever been among us. 

‘ For many centuries, Catholic Cliristianity, a fit embodiment of 
that divine Sense, had been current more or less, making the 
generations noble: and here in England, in the Century called 
the Seventeenth, we see the last aspect of it hitherto, — not the 
last of all, it is to be hoped. Oliver was henceforth a Christian 
man; believed in God, not on Sundays only, but on all days, 
in ali places, and in all cases. 

1634 

The grievance of I^y Impropriations, complained of in the 
Hampton-Court Conference twenty years ago, having never been 
abated, and many parts of the country being still thought in- 
sufficiently supplied with Preachers, a plan was this year fallen 
upon to raise by subscription, among persons grieved at that 
state of matters, a Fund for iuying-in such Impropriations as 
might offer themselves: for supporting good ministers therewith, 
in destitute places; and for otherwise encouraging the minis- 
terial work. The originator of this scheme was “ the famous Dr. 
Preston,” ^ a Puritan College Doctor of immense “ fame in 
those and in prior yeans ; courted even by the Duke of Bucking- 
iiam, and tempted with the gleam of bishoprics; but mouldering 
now' in great oblivion, not famous to any man. His scheme, how- 
ever, w£i.s found good. The wealthy London Merchants, almost 
all of them Puritans, took it up; and by d^rees the wealthier 
1 Heyliii’s Life of Laud. 
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Puritans over England at 'large. Considerable ever-increasing 
funds were subscribed for this pious object; were vested in 
Feoffees/' — who afterwards made some noise in the world, 
under that name. They gradually purchased some Advowsons 
or Impropriations, such as came to market; and hired, or assisted 
in hiring, a great nrany “ Lecturers,” persons not generally in 
full “ Priest’s-orders ” (having scruples about the ceremonies), 
but in “ Deacon’s ” or some other orders, with permission to 
preach, to “lecture,” as it was called: whom accox-dingly we 
find lecturing in various places, under various conditions, in the 
subsequent years ; — often in some market-town, “ on market- 
day on “ Sunday-aftcrnoon,” as supplemental to the regular 
Priest when he might happen to be idle, or given to black and 
white surplices; or as “running Lecturers,” now here, now 
there, over a certain district. They were greatly followed by the 
serious part of the community; and gave proportional ofience 
in other quarters. In some years hence, they had nsen- to 
such a height, these Lecturers, that Dr, Laud, now come into 
authority, took them seriously in hand, and with patient de- 
i tail hunted them mostly out; nay brought the Feoffees them- 

i selves and their whole Enterprise into the Starchamber, and 

1 there, with emphasis enough, and heavy damages, amid huge 
I rumour from the public, suppressed them. This was in 1633: 
a somewhat strong measure. How would the Public take it 
now, if, — we say not the gate of Heaven, but the gate of the 
Opposition Hustings were suddenly shut against mankind, — if 
our Opposition Newspapers, and their morning Prophesyings; ‘ r^ : ■ 
were suppressed! — That Cromwell was a contributor to this: y 
Feoffee Fund, and a, zealous forwarder of it according to his 
opportunities, we might already guess; and by and by there 
will occur some vestige of direct evidence to that effect. 

Oliver naturally consorted henceforth with the Puritan Clergy 
in preference to the other kind ; zealously attended their ministr}', 
when possible; — consorted with Puritans in general, many of 
whom were Gentry of his own rank, some of them Nobility of 
much higher rank, A modest devout man, solemnly intent “ to 
make his calling and his election sure,” to whom, in credible 
dialect, the Voice of the Highest had spoken. Whose earnest- 
ness, sagacity and manful worth gradually made him conspicuous 
in his cide among such. — The Puritans were already numerous. 

John Hampden, Oliver’s Cousin, was a devout Piiritan, John. 

Pym the like; Lord Brook, Lord ,Say, Lord Montague, — Puritans 
in the better ranks, and in every rank, abounded. Already 
either in conscious act, or in clear tendency, the far greater part 
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of tb.ft serioTis Thought and Manhood of England had declared 

itself Puritan. ' ' 


iVtark Noble, citing Willis's Noitiia, reports that Oliver ap- 
peared this year as Member “ for Huntingdon ” in King Charles’s 
first Parliament.-^ It is a mistake: grounded on mere blunders 
and clerical errors, Browne Willis, in his Notiiia Parliamentarian 
does indeed specify as Member for Huntingdon.? 7 ji:V'e an '‘ Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq.,” who might be onr Oliver. But the usual mem- 
ber in former Parliaments is Sir Oliver, our Oliver’s Uncle. 
Browne Willis must have made, or have copied, some slip of the 
pen. Suppose him to have found in some of his multitudinous 
parcliments, an “ Olh-er Cromwell, Knight of the Shire and 
in place of putting in the “ Sir,” to have put in “ Esq.”; it will 
solve the whole difficulty. Our Oliver, when he indisputably 
did afterwards enter Parliainent, came in for Huntingdon Toivn : 
so that, on this hypothesis, he must have first been Knight of 
the Shire, and then have sunk (an immense fall in those days) to 
be a Burgh Member; which cannot without other ground be 
credited. What the original Chancery Parchments saj’’ of the 
business, whether the error is theirs or Browne Willis’s, I cannot 
decide ; on inquiry at the Rolls’ Office, it turns out that the 
.Records, for some fifty years about this period, have vanished 
“ a good while ago.” WTaose error it may be, we know not; but 
an error we may safely conclude it is. Sir Oliver was then still 
living at Hinchinbrook, in the vigour of his years, no reason 
whatever ivhy he should not serve as formerly; nay, if he had 
withdrawn!, his young Nephew, of no fortune for a Knight of 
t’ne Shire, '.vas not the man to replace him. The Members for 
Huntingdon Town in this Parliament, as in the preceding one, 
are a IMr. Maimvaring and a Mr. St, John. The County Members 
in the preceding Parliament, and in tliis too with the correction 
of the concluding syllal^ile in this, are “ Edward Montague, 
Esquire,” and “ Oliver Cromw-ell, Knight.” 


In the Ashmole Musem at Oxford stands catalogued a “ Letter 
from Oliver Cromiveli to Mr. Henry Downhall, at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; dated, Huntingdon, 14 October 1626”;^ 
whicli might perhaps, in some very faint way, have elucidated 
^ NobIe_j i. 100. 

* Bodleian Library; Codices Mss. Ashmoleam, no. 8398. 
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Dr. Simcott and, the hypochondiias for us. On applying to 
kind friends at Oxford for a .copy of this Letter^ I learn that 
there is now no Letter, only a mere selvege of paper, and a leaf 
wanting between two leaves. It was stolen, none knows when ; 
blit stolen it is; — ^which forces me to continue my Introduction 
some nine years farther, instead of ending it at this point. 
Bid some zealous Oxford Doctor cut the Letter out, as one 
weeds a hemlock from a parsley-bed: that so the Ashmole 
Museum might be cleansed, and yield only pure nutriment to 
mankind ? Or was it some collector of autographs, eager beyond 
law? Whoever the tiiief may be, he is probably dead long 
since; and has answered for this, — and also, we may fancy, for 
heavier thefts, which were likely to be charged upon him. If 
any humane individual ever henceforth get liis eye upon the 
Letter, let him be so kind as send a copy of it to the Publishers 
of this Book, and no questions will be asked.^ 

.. , 1627 

A Deed of Sale, dated 20 June 1627, still testifies that Hinchin- 
■brook this year passed out of the hands of the Cromwells into 
those of the Montagues." The price was 3000^,; curiously 
divided into tw^o parcels, down to shillings and pence, — one of 
the parcels being already a creditor’s. The Purchaser is Sir 
Sidney Montague, Knight of Barnwell, one of his Majesty’s 
'Masters of the Requests.” Sir Oliver Cromwell, son of the 
Golden Knight, having now burnt out his splendour, disappeared 
in this way from Hinchinbrook; retired deeper into the Fens, 
to a place of his near Ramsey Mere, where he continued still 
thirty years longer to reside, in an eclipsed manner. It was to 
tliis house at Ramsey that Oliver, our Oliver, then Captain 
Cromw'ell in the Parliament’s service, paid the domiciliary visit 
much talked of in the old Books. The reduced Knight, his 
Uncle, was a Royalist or Malignant; and his house had to be 
.searched for arms, for munitions, for furnishings of any sort, 
which he might be minded to send off to the King, now at York, 
and evidently intending war. Oliver’s dragoons searched with 
due rigour for the arms; while the Captain respectfully con- 
versed with his Uncle; and even “ insisted ” through the inter- 
view, say the old Books, “ on standing uncovered which latter 
■circumstance may be taken as an astonishing hypocrisy in him, 
isay the old blockhead Books. The anus, munitions, furnishings 

* Letter found, worth nothing; Appendix, No. i. [Nate to Second Edition.) 

•* Noble, i. 43. 
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were with all rigour of law, not with more rigour and not with 
iessj carried away; and Oliver parted with his Uncle, for that 
time, not craving his blessing,” I think, as the old blockhead 
Books say; hut hoping he might, one day, either get it or a 
beiier than it, for what he had now done. Oliver, while in mili- 
tary charge of that country, had probably repeated visits to 
pay to his Uncle; and they know little of the man or of the 
circumstances, who suppose there w'as any likelihood or need of 
either insolence or hypocrisy in the course of these. 

As for the old Knight, he seems to have been a man of easy 
temper; given to sumptuosity of hospitality: and averse to 
severer duties.^ 'SVhen his eldest son, w'ho' also showed a turn 
for expense, presented him a schedule of debts, craving aid 
towards the payment of them, Sir Oliver answered with a bland 
sigh, “ I wislr they were paid.” Various Cromwells, sons of his, ■ 
nephews of his, besides the great Oliver, took part in the Civil - 
War, some on this side, some on that, whose indistinct designa- 
tions in the old Books are apt to occasion mistakes with modem 
readers. Sir Oliver vanishes now from Hinchinbrook, and ail 
the public business records, into the darker places of the Fens, 
liis name- disappears from Willis: — in the next Parliament, the 
Knight of the Shire for Huntingdon becomes, instead of him, 

Sir Capell Bedall, Baronet.” The purcliaser of Hinchinbrook, 

- Sir Sidney Montague, was brother of the first Earl of Manchester, 
brother of the third Lord Montague of Boughton; and father ' 
of the valiant Colonel Montague,” valiant General Montague, 

• Admiral Montague, who, in an altered state of circumstances, 
became first Earl of Sandwich, and perished, with a valour w'Orthy ' 
of a better generalissimo than poor James Duke of York, in the 
Seafight of Solebay (Southwold Bay, on the coast of Suffolk) 
1111672.^ 

In these same years, for the dates and all other circumstances 
of the matter hang dubious in the vague, there is record given ' 
by Dugdale, a man of very small authority on these Cromwell , 
matters, of a certain suit instituted, in the King's Council, King’s 
Court of Requests, or wherever it might be, by our Oliver and ' 
other relations interested, concerning the lunacy of his Unde, 
Sir Thomas Steward of Ely, It seems they alleged, This Uncle 
Steward was incapable of managing his affairs, and ought to- 
be restrained under guardians. Which allegation of theirs, and 
petition grounded on it, the King’s Council saw good to deny: 
whereupon — Sir Thomas Steward continued ,to manage his 

1 Fuller’s Worthies, § 'HuatiogdohshiFe. 

* Collins’s Peerage (London, 1741); ii. 286-9. 
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affairs, in an incapable or semi-capable manner; and nothiim- 
followed upon it whatever. Which proceeding of Oliver ^s, jf 
there ever was such a proceedi^, we are, according to Dugdaie, 
to consider an act of villaiiy, — if ,we incline to take that trouble. 
What wc know' is, That poor Sir Thomas himself did not so con- 
sider it; for, by express testament some years aftenvards, !•:« 
declared Oliver his heir in chief, and left him considem.ljle 
property, as if nothing had happened. So that there is this 
dilemma ; I f Sir Thomas w'as imbecile, then Oliver w'as riglit ; and 
unless Sir Thomas was imbecile, Oliver was not wrong! Alas, 
all calumny and camon, does it not incessantly cry, ‘‘ Earth, 
oh, for pity’s sake, a little earth ! ” 


Sir Oliver Cromwell has faded from the Parliamentary scene 
into the deep Fen-country, but Oliver Cromwell, Esq., appears . 
there as Member for Huntingdon, at Westminster on “ Monday 
the 17th of March” 1627-8. This w'as the Third Parliament 
of Cliarles; by much the most notable of all Parliaments till 
Charles’s Long Parliament met, which proved his last. 

Having sharply, with swift impetuosity and indignation, dis- ' 
missed two Parliaments, because they would not “ supply ” him 
without taking “ grievances ” along with them ; and, meamvhile 
and afterwards, having failed in every operation foreign and 
domestic, at Cadiz, at Rhe, at Rochelle ; and having failed, too; 
in getting supplies by unparliamentary methods, Charles “ con- 
sulted with Sir Robert Cotton what was to be done ” ; who 
answ'ered, Summon a Parliament again. So this celebrated 
Parliament was summoned. It met, as we said, in -March 162S, 
and continued with one prorogation till Slarch 1629. The two 
former Parliaments had sat but a few w'eeks each, till they were 
indignantly hurled asunder again; this one continued nearly a 
year. Wentw'orth (Strafford) was of this Parliament; Hamp- 
den too, Selden, Pym, Holies, and others known to us: all these 
had been of former Parliaments as w-ell; Oliver Cromwell, 
Member for Huntingdon, sat there for the first time. 

It is very evident, King Charles, baffled in all his enterprises, 
and reduced really to a kind of crisis, wished much this Parlia- 
ment should succeed; and took what he must have thought 
incredible pains for that end. The poor King strives visibly 
throughout to control himself, to be soft and patient; inw'ardly 
writhing and rustling with royal rage. Unfortunate King, we 
see him chafing, stamping,— a very fiery steed, but bridled, 
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check-bitted, by innumerable straps and considerations; Strug- 
giing much to be composed. Aias, it would not do. This 
ihrrliament was more Puritanic, more intent, on rigorous Law 
and divine Gospel, than any other had ever been. As indeed all 
these Parliaments grow strangely in Puritanism : more and ever 
more earnest rises from the hearts of them all, “ O Sacred 
I'lajesty, lead us not to Antichrist, to Illegality, to temporal and 
eternal Perdition! ” The Nobility and Gentry of England were 
then a very strange body of men. The English Squire of the 
Seventeenth Century clearly appear.s t(i have believed in God, 
not as a figure of speech, but as a very fact, very awful to the 
heart of the English Squire. He wore his Biblc-doctrine 
round him,” says (me, ” jis our Squire weans his shot-belt; went . 
abroad with it, nothing doubting.” King Charles was going on 
his father’s course, only with frightful acceleration: he and bis 
respectable Traditions and Notions, clothed in old sheepskin and 
respectable Church-tippets, were all pulling one wray; England 
and the Eternal Laws pulling another; — the rent fast widening 
till_no man could heal it. 

This -was the celebrated Parliament which framed the Petition 
of Right, and set London all astir with “ bells and bonfires ” at 
the passing thereof ; and did other feats not to be particularised 
here. Across the murkiest element in wiiich any great Entity 
was ever shown to human creatures, it still rises, after .much 
consideration, to the modern man, in a dim but undeniable 
manner, as a most brave and noble Parliament. The like of 
which were worth its weight in diamonds even now; — but has 
grown very unattainable now, next door to incredible now. 
We have "to say that this Parliament chastised sycophant 
Priests, Mainw-aring, Sibtborp, and other Arminian sycophants, 
a disgrace to God’s Church; that it had an eye to other still 
more elevated Church-Sycophants, as the mainspring of all; but 
was camtious to give offence by naming them. That it carefully 

abstained from naming the Duke of Buckingham.” That it 
decided on giving ample subsidies, but not till there were reason- 
able discussion of grievances. That in manner it was most 
gentle, soft-spoken, cautious, reverential; and in substance most 
resolute and valiant. Truly with valiant patient energy, in a 
slow stedfast English manner, it carried, across infinite confused 
opposition and discouragement, its Petition of Right, and what 
else it had to carry. Four hundred brave men, — brave men and 
true, after their sort! One laments to find such a i*arliaraent 
smothered under Dryasdust’s shot-rubbish. The memory of 
it, could any real memory of it rise upon honourable gentlemen 
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and oSj might be admonitoryj^^ — ^would be astonishing at least, 
.We must chp one extract from Rushworth’s huge Rag-fair of a 
Book ; the mournfullest torpedo rubbish-heap, of jewels buried 
under sordid wreck and dust and dead ashes, one jewel to the 
wagon-load ; — and let the reader try to make a visual scene of 
it as he can. Here, tve say, is an old Letter, which old Mr. 
Chamberlain of the Court of Wards,’’ a gentleman entirely un- 
known to us, received fresh and new, before breakfast, on a June 
morning of the year 162S; of which old Letter w'e, by a good 
chance,^ have obtained a copy for the reader. It is by Mr. 
Thomas Alured, a good Yorkshire friend, Member for Malton in 
tlmt county ;~written in a hand which, if it were not naturally 
stout, would tremble with emotion. Worthy Mr. Alured, called 
also “ Aired ” or “ Aldred”; uncle or father, we suppose, to a 

Colonel Alured,” well known afterwards to Oliver and us: he 
writes ; w'e abridge and present, as follows : 

“ Friday, 6tfa June: 163$. ■ / 

Sir, — Yesterday was a day of desolation among us in Parlia- 
ment ; and this day, we fear, will be the day of our dissolution, 

“ Upon Tuesday Sir John Eliot moved that as we intended to 
furnish his Majesty with money, we should also supply him with 
counsel. Representing the doleful state of affairs, he desired 
there might be a Declaration made to the King, of the danger 
wherein the Kingdom stood by the decay and contempt of re- 
ligion, by the insufiBciency of his Ministers, by the ” etc. etc, 
“ Sir Humphrey May, Chancellor of the Duchy, said, ‘ It was a 
strange language ’ ; yet the House commanded Sir John Eliot 
to go on. Whereupon the Chancellor desired, ‘ If he went on, 
he die Qiancellor might go out.’ They all bade him ‘ begone ’ : 
yet he stayed, and heard Sir John out. The House generally 
inclined to such a Declaration ; which was accordingly resolved 
to be set about. 

But next day, Wednesday, we had a Message from his 
Majesty by die Speaker, That as the Session was positively to 
end in a week, we should husband the time, and despatch our 
old businesses without entertaining new ! ” Intending never- 

theless “ to pursue ovx Declaration, we had, yesterday. Thursday- 
morning, a new Message brought us, which I have here enclosed. 
Which requiring us Not to cast or lay any aspersion upon any 
Minister of his Majesty, the House was much affected thereby.” 

^ Riishwortli’s Historical Collections (London, 1682), i. 609-10. (Note, 
vols. ii. and iii. of this Copy are of 1680, a prior ediiion seemingly; iv. 
and V, of 1653; vj. and vii. of lyoi; A'iii., Strafford’s Trial, of 1700.) 
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Did they not in fonner times proceed by fining and committing ■ 
John of Gaunt, the King's own son; had they not, in vesry late 
times, meddied ivith and sentenced the Lord Chanceilor Bacon 
and others? Wtxat are we arriving at' — 

Sir Robert Philips of Somersetshire spake, and mingled his 
words wi th weeping. Mr, Pym did the like. Sir Edward Cook 
(old Coke upon Lyttleton), overcome with passion, seeing the • 
desolation likely to ensue, was forced to sit dowm when he began 
to vspeak, by the abundance of tears.” 0 Mr. Chamberlain of 
tiic Court of Wards, was the like ever witnessed? “Yea, the 
Speaker in his speech could not refrain from weeping and shed- 
ding of tears. Besides a great many whose grief made them 
dumb. But others bore ujj in that storm, and encouraged the 
rest.” We resolved ourselves into a Committee, to Ixavm freer 
scope for speech ; and called Mr. VChilby to the chair. 

The Sj'jcaker, always in close communication with liis Majesty,, 
craves leave from us, with anuch humility, to withdraw ‘’^for 
half an hour”; which, though we knew well whither he was 
going, was readily granted him. It is ordered, “ No other man ' 
leave the House upon pain of going to the Tower,” And now 
the speaking commences, “ freer and frequenter,” being in 
Committee, and old Sir '£d\\-ard Coke tries it again. 

Sir Edward Cook told us, ‘ He now saw' God had not accepted > 
,;Of our humble and moderate carriages and fair proceedmgs; 
and he feared the reason was, We had not dealt sincerely with 
the King and Country, and made a true representation, of the 
causes of all those miseries. Which he, for his part, repented 
that he had not done sooner. And therefore, not .knowing, 
whether he should ever again speak in this House, he w^ould 
now do it freely; and so did here protest, That the author and 
cause of all those miseries was — The Duke of Buckinuham.^ 
Which was entertained and answered with a cheerful acclama- 
tion of the Hou.se.” (Yea, yea! Well moved, w'ell spoken ! Yea, 
yea!) “As, when one good hound recovers the scent, the rest 
come in with full cry; so they (w) pursued it, and every one 
came home, and laid the blame where he thought the fault w^as,” 
— on the Duke of Buckingham, to wit. “ And as we were put- 
ting it to the question, Whether he should be named in our in- 
tended Remonstrance as the chief cause of all our miseries at 
home and abroad, — the Speaker, having- been, not half an hour, 
but three hours absent, and with the King, retunied; bringing 
this Message, That the House should then rise (being ateut 
eleven o’clock), adjourn till the morrow morniirg,' and no Com- 
mittees to sit, or other business to go on, in the interim.” 
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And so. ever since, King’s Majesty, Speaker, Duke and Coun- 
-dliors, they have been meditating it all night I 

“ What we shall expect this morning, therefore, God of 
Heaven knows! We shall meet betimes this morning; partl}- 
for the business’ sake ; and partly becau.se, two days ago, we 
made an oi'der, That whoever comes in after Prayers shall pay 
twelvepence to the poor. 

Sir, excuse ray haste;— and let us have your prayers : where' 
of both you and we have need, I rest, — affectionately at your 
service, " Thomas Alueed," 

This scene Oliver saw, and formed part of ; one of the memor' 
ablest he was ever in. Why did those old honourable gentle- 
men "'weep”? How came tough old Coke upon Lyttleton, 
one of the toughest men ever made, to melt into tears like a girl, 
-and .sit down unable to speak ? The modern honourable, gentle- 
man cannot tell. Let him consider it, and try if he can te.ll! 
And then, putting off his Shot-belt, and striving to put on some 
Bible-doctrine, some earnest God’s Truth or other,— try he 
can discover why he cannot tell i — 

The Remonstrance against Buckingham was perfected,; the 
hounds having got all upon the scent. Buckingham was ex- 
pressly-" named,” — a daring feat: and so loud were the hounds, 
and such a tune in their baying, his Majesty saw good to confirm, 
and ratify beyond shadow of cavil, the invaluable Petition of 
Right, and thereby produce “ bonfires,” and bob-majors, upon 
all bells. Old London -was sonorous; in a blaze with joy-fires. 
Soon after which, this Parliament, as London, and England, 
and it, all still continued somewhat too sonorous, was hastily, 
with xnsible royal anger, prorogued till October next, — till 
January as it proved. Oliver, of course, went home to Hunting- 
don to his harvest- work; England continued simmering and 
sounding as it might. 

The day of prorogation was the 26th of June.^ One day in 
■the latter end of August, John Felton, a short swart Suffolk 
gentleman of military air, in fact a retired lieutenant of grim 
serious disposition, w'ent out to walk in the eastern parts of 
London. Walking on Tower Hill, full of black reflections on 
his own condition, and on the condition of England, and a Duke 
of Buckingham holding all England down into the jaw's of inin 
.and disgrace, — John Felton saw, in evil hour, on some cutlers 
stall there, a broad sharp hunting-knife, price one shilling. 
John Felton, with a wild flash in the dark heart of liira, bought 
^ Commons Journals, i. 920. 
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the said knife: rode down to Portsmouth with it, where the 
greax Duke then was; struck the said knife, with one Ml plunge, 
into the great Duke's heart. This was on Saturday the 23d of 
August of this same yearP 

Felton was tried; saw' that his wild flashing inspiration had 
been not of God, but of Satan. It is known he repented; when 
ihc death-sentence was passed on lum, he stretched out his right 
hand ; craved that this too, as some, small expiation, might first 
be stricken off ; which was denied him, as against law. He died 
at Tyburn; his body was swinging in chains at Portsmouth; — 
and much else had gone awry, w-ben the Parliament reassembled, 
in January followdng, and Oliver came up to Town again. 

1629 

The Parliament Session proved very brief; but very energetic, 
very extraordinary. Tonnage and Poundage,” what we now 
call Customhouse Duties, a constant subject of quarrel between 
Charles and his Parliaments hitherto, had again been levied 
without Parliamentarj' consent ; in the teeth of old Tallagio twn 
conceiendo, nay even of the late solemnly confirmed Petition of 
Right; and naturally gave rise to Parliamentary consideration. 
Merchants had been imprisoned for refusing to pay it; Members 
of ' Parliament themselves had been '' supa^na: d ” : there wa.s a 
very ravelled coil to deal with in r^ard to Tonnage and Pound- 
age. Nay the Petition of Right itself had been altered in the 
Printing; a very ugly business too. 

in regard to Religion also, matters looked equally ill. Sycophant 
Mainwaring, just censured in Parliament, had been promoted 
to a fatter Hving. Sycophant Montague, in the like circum- 
stances, to a Bishopric; Laud was in the act of consecrating 
him at Croydon, when the news of Buckingham’s death came 
thither. There needed to be a Committee of Religion. The 
House resolved itself into a Grand Committee of Religion; and 
did 3iot want for matter. Bishop Neile of Winchester, Bishop 
Laud now of London, \vere a frightfully ceremonial pair of 
Bishops : the foimtaiu they of innumerable tendencies to 
Papistry and the old-clothes of Babylon ! It was in this Com- 
mittee of Religion, on the nth day of February 162S-9, that 
Mr. Cromwell, Member for Huntingdon, stood up and made his 
first Speech, a fragment of xvhich has found its way into History, Ij 

■^Clarendon (i. 68i; llamotid L’Estrange (p. 90); D’Ewes {ms. .^utobic*- 
graphy), etc.; all of whom report the minute circunistances ot the assassi- f 
natioii, uoT. one of them agreeing completely with another. ; 
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and is n(r,v known to all manldnd. He said, “ He had heard by 
relation from one Dr. Beard ” (his old Schoolmaster a t Himting- 
doa), “ that Dr. Alablaster had preached flat Popery at Paui'.s 
Crus.s: and that the Bishop of Winchester” (Dr. Neile) had 
csnnnianded him as his Diocesan, He should preach nothing to 
the. contrar\n Mainwaring, so justly censured in tins House for 
his sermons, was by the same Bishop’s means preferred to a rich 
li’v'ing. If these are the steps to Church-preferment, what arc 
:we to expect? ” 

Dr. Beard, as the reader knows, is Oliver’s old Schoolmaster 
at Huntingdon; a grave, speculative, theological old gentleman,, 
seemingly, — and on a level with the latest news from Town. Of 
poor Dr. Alablaster there may be found some indi.stinct, and 
instantly forgettable particulars in Wood's Aiheva’: Paul’s 
Cross, of wlrich I have seen old Prints, was a kind of Stone 
Tent, “ witli leaden roof,” at the north-east corner of Panfl's 
Cathedral, where Sermons were still, and had long been, preache.'] 
in the open air ; crowded devout congregations gathering there; 
with forms to sit on, if you came early. Queen Elizabeth used 
to “ tune her pulpits,” she said, vrhen there was any great thing 
on hand; as Governing Persons now stidve to tune their Morn- 
ing Ne-'w.spapers. Paul’s Cross, a kind of Times Neisspaper^ but 
edited partl}-^ by Heaven itself, was then a most important 
entity 1 Alablaster, to the horror of mankind, was heard preach- 
ing •* fiat Poper)' ” there, — “ prostituting our columns ” in that ■ 
scandalous manner! And Heile had forbidden him to preach 
Tigainst it: “ what are we to expect? ” 

'.riie record of this world-famous utterance of Oliver still lies ‘ 
in manuscript in the British Museum, in Mr. Crewe’s Notebook, 
or another’s : it was first printed in a wretched old Book called 
Ephemeris ParUamentaria, professing to be compiled by Thomas 
Fuller; and actually containing a Preface recognisable as his, 
but nothing else that we can so recognise: for “quaint old 
Fuller ” is a man of talent; and this Book looks as if compiled 
by some spiritual Nightmare, rather than a rational Man. Prob- 
ably some greedy Printer’s compilation; to whom Thomas, ixi 
ill liour, had sold his name. In the Commons Journals, of that 
same day, we are farther to remark, there stands, in perennial 
pre.serva'tion, this notice: “Upon question, Ordered, That Dr. 
Beard of Huntingdon be written to by Mr. Speaker, to come up 
and testify against the Bishop; the order for Dr. Beard to be 
delivered to Mr. Cromw'ell,” The first mention of Mr. Crom- 
wells name in the Books of any Parliament. — 

Parliamentary History {London, 1763), viii. 389. 
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A new Hemomlrancc beho'»’eR to be resolved upon;. Bishops 
Kfcile and Laud are i"ven to be i:am€d there. Whereupon, before 
they could get well named/' pc=rhaps before Dr. -Beard had 
well got lip front Kuntingdon to testify against them, tiie King 
Itaslily interf-^red. This Parliament, in a fortnight more, was 
dissolved ; and that under circumstances of the most unparalleled 
sort. For Speaker Finch, as tve hat'e seen, was a Courtier, in 
constant communication with the King: one day while these 
high imiitevs were nstir, Spwiker Finch refused to “ put the 
cjuestiou ” when ordered by the House ! He said he iiad orders 
to the contrary : persisted in tloat ; — and at last took to weeping. 
What was the House to do? Adjourn for two days, and con- 
sider what to do ! On the second day, which was^ Wednesday, 
Speaker Fincir signified that by his lilajesty’s command they 
were again adjourned till Monday next. On Monday next. 
Speaker Finch, still recusant, would not put the former nur' 
indeed any question, having the King’s order to adjourn a^ain 
instantly. He refused ; was reprimanded, menaced : once more 
took to weeping; then started up to go his ways. But young , 
Mr. Holies, Denzil Holies, the Earl of Clare’s second son, he and 
certain other honourable members were prepared for that move- 
ment: they seized .Speaker Finch, set him down in his chair, 
and by main force held him there I A scene of such agitation 
as was never seen in Parliament before, “ The House was much 
troubled.” “ Let him go,” cried certain Privy Councillors, 
Majesty’s Ministers as we should now call them, .who in those • 
days sat in front of the Speaker, “ Let Mr. Speaker go! ” cried 
they imploringly. — “ No! ” answered Holies; “ God's wounds, 
he shall sit there, till it please the House to rise ! ” The House, 
in a decisive though almost distracted manner, with their 
Speaker thus held down for them, locked their doors; redacted 
Three emphatic Resolutions, their Protest against i\rminianism, 
against Papistry, against illegal Tonnage and Poundage; and 
passed the same by acclamation: letting no man out, refusing 
to let even the King’s Usher in; then swiftly vanishing so soon 
as the resniutions were passed, for they understood the Soldiery 
was corning.^ For w-hich surprising procedure, vindicated ■ by 
Necessity the mother of Invention and supreme of Law'givers, 
certain honourable, gentlemen, Denzil Holies, Sir John Eliot, 
I'Villiarn Strode, John Selden, and others less known to us, 
suffered fine, imprisonment, a,nd much legal tribulation: nay 
Sir John Eliot, refusing to submit, was kept in the Tower till 
he died. 

* Rush worth, i. 667-g. 
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This scene fell out on Monday, 2d of March 1629. Dirr-ctly 
the back of which, we conclude, Mr. Cromwell quitted Town 
for Huntingdon again; — ^toid Dr. Beard also that he was noc. 
wanted now; that he might at leisure go on with his Theatre of 
(find's Jtidgmeiits now.^ Bis Majesty dissolved the Parliainer.t 
by Prociam-ation ; saying something about “vipers ” that had 
been there. 

It Vvas the last Parliament in England for above eleven years. 
The King had taken his course. The King went on I'aising sup- 
plies without Parliamentary law, by all conceivable devices; of 
which Shipnioney may be considered the most original, anri sale 
of .'Moiicpolios the most universal. The monopoly of soap ’* 
itself was very grievous to men.“ Your soap was dear, and it 
would not wash, but only blister. The ceremonial Bishops. 
Bishop or Archbishop Laud now chief of them, — ^they, on their 
side, went on diligently hunting out “ Lecturers,” ereiting 
“ altars in the east end of churches ” ; charging all clergymen 
to have, in good repair and order, “ I'our surplices at All- 
hallowtide.” ® Vexations spiritual and fiscal, beyond what we 
can well fancy now, afflicted the souls of men. The English 
Nation was patient; it endured in silence, with prayer that God 
in justice and mercy would look upon it. The King of England 
with his chief-priests was going one way; the Nation of Eng- 
land by eternal laws was going another: the split became too 
\ride for healing. Oliver and others seemed nowr to have done 
with Parliaments; a royal Proclamation forbade them so much 
as to speak of such a tiring. 

In the “ new charter ” granted to the Corporation of Hunting- 
don, and dated 8th July 1630, Oliver Cromwell, Esquire, Thomas 
Beard, D.D. his old Schoolmaster, and Robert Barnard, Esquire, 
of wltom also we may hear again, are named justices of the 
Peace for that Borough.'* I suppose there was nothing new in 
this nomination; a mere confirming and continuing of what 
had already been. But the smallest authentic fact, any un- 
doubted date or circumstance regarding Oliver and his affairs., 
is to be eagerly laid hold of. 


In or .soon after 1631, as we laboriously infer from the imbro- 
glio records of poor Noble, Oliver decided on an enlarged sphere 

^ Tiiird Edition, “ increased with many new examples,” in 1631. 

“ See many old Pamphlets. 

S' Laud’s Diary, iu Wharton’s Laud. * Noble, i. 102 . 
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of action as a Farmer : sold bis properties in Huntingdon, all or 
some of them : ren':ed certain grazing-lands at St: Ives^ five mile? 
dovvn the Ri"v-er, Citstward of his native place^ and removed 
thitiier. Tlie Deed of Sale is dated jth May 1631;^ the proper- 
ties arc speriiied as in the possession of himself or his Mother; 
the sum ihc}- yielded vras iSool. With this sum Oliver stocked 
siis Orasiiig-Farm at Sr. Ives, The Mother, we infer, continued 
i!j reside at Huntingdon, but withdrawn now from active occu- 
p.irion, into the retirement befitting a widow up in years. Tiit-rt 
is O', en some gleam of evidence to that effect; her properties are 
sold; but Oliver’s children born to him at St. Ives are .still 
rfiristened at Huntingdon, in the Church he was u-sed toj w'hioh 
may mean also that their good Grandmother was still there. 

Properly this was no change in Oliver’s old activities; it was 
an enlargement 01 the sphere of them. His Mother still at Hun- 
tingdon, within few miles of liim, he could still superintend and 
protect her existence there, while managing his new operations 
l-A St. Ives. He continued here till the summer or spring of 
1636.^ A studiou.s imagination may sufficiently construct the 
figure of his equable life in those years. Diligent grass-farming : 
mowing, milking, cattle-marketing: add “ hypochondria,” fils of 
the blackness of darkness, with glances of the brightness of %'ery 
Heaven; prayer, religious reading and meditation; household, 
epoch, joys and cares: — we have a solid substantial inoffensive 
P^armer of St. Ives, hoping to walk with integrity and humble 
det'out diligence through this world ; and, by his Maker’s infinite 
mercy, to escape destruction, and find eternal salvation, in \yider 
Divine Worlds. This latter, this is the grand clause in his Life, 
w'hich dwarfs all other clauses. Much wider destinies than he 
anticipated %vere a,ppointed bam on Earth; but that, in com- 
parison to "die alternative of Heaven or Hell to all Eternit)', was 
ii mighty small matter. 

The lands he rented are still there, recognisable to the Tourist ; 
gross boggy lands, fringed with willow-trees, at the east end of 
i;iie .small town 01 St, h'es, which is still noted as a cattle-market 
in those parts. The Cromwell Barn,” the pretended '' House 
uf Cromwell,” the etc. etc. are, as is usual in these cases, when you 
come to try them bs' the documents, a mere jumble of incredi- 
bilities, and oblivious human platitudes, distressing to the mind. 

But a Letter, one Letter signed Oliver Cromw'eli and dated St. 
T ve.s , does remain, still legible .and indubitable to us. Wltat more 
is to be said on St. I vers and the adjacent matters will best arrange 
itself round that Documetit, One or two entries here, and we- 
- Kotale, i. loo-J. ^ Ibid. i. 106. 
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arrive at that and bring these imperfect Introductory Chronicles 
to a close. 


In Jaiuiary of this year Oliver’s seventh child was born to him ; 
a bo James ; who died the day after baptism. There remained 
six children, of whom one other died young; it is not known 
at what date. Here subjoined is the List of them, and of those 
subsequently born; in a Note, elaborated, as before, from rlio 
imbroglios of Mobie.^ 

I’his same year, \Viliiam Pr^mne first began to make a noise in 
England. A learned young gentleman “ from Swainswick near 
Bath,” graduate of Oxford, now “ an Outer Barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn well read in English Law, and full of zeal for Gospel Doc- 
triiie and Morality. He, struck by certain flagrant .scandals of 
the time, especially by that of Play-acting and Masking, saw good, 
this year, to set forth his Hisiriomastix, or Player’s Scourge ; & 
Book still extant, but never more to be read by mortal. For 
which Mr. William Prynne himself, before long, paid rather dear. 
The Book was licensed by old Archbishop Abbot, a man of Puri- 
tan tendencies, but now verging towards his end. Peter Heylin, 

lying Peter ” as men sometimes call him, was already with 
hawk’s eye and the intensest interest reading this now unreadable 
Book, and, by Laud’s direction, taking excerpts from the same. — 

It carries our thought to extensive w'orld-transactions over sea, 
to reflect that in the end of this same year, “ 6th November 1632,” 
1 Oliver Cromwell’s Children 
(Married to Elizabeth Bourchier, 22d .August 1620.) 

1. Rebel t ; baptised 13th October 1621. Named for his Grandfather. 
No farther accouat of him; he died before ripe years. 

2. Oliver; baptised 6th February 1622-3; " vreut to Felsted Sdnioi. 
“Captain in Harrison’s Regiment,” — no. At Peterborough in 16^3 
(Noble, i. X33-4). He died, or was killed during the War; date and 
place not yet discoverable. Noble says it was at Applebj-; refen-ing to 
Whitiocke. Whitlocke (p. 31S of ist edition, 322 of adi/on rai)=acking 
the old Pamphlets, turns out to be indisputably in error. The I'-’fitector 
on his death-bed alludes to this Oliver’s death: “ It went to ray heart 
like a dagger, indeed it did.” 

3. Bridget: baptised 4th August 1624. Married to Ireloii, 15th June 
2646 (Noble, i. 134, is twice in errorl; wndow, 26th November 1651. 
.MiuTied to Fleetwood (exact date, after long .search, remains undiscove-reil ; 
Noble, ii. 353, says ‘‘ before” June 1652, — at random seemingly). .Died 
at Stoke Newington, near London, September 16S1. 

4. Richard; born 4th October 1626. At Felsted School. “ In Lincoln^ 
Tnn, 27th May 1647;” an error? Married, in 1649, Richard Major’s 
daughter, of ’Hursley, Hants. First in Parliament, 1654, Protector. 
165S. Dies, poor idle Triviality, at Cheshunt, 12th Jiily 1712. 

L Henry; baptised at All-S.Vlnts (the rest are at 'St. John’s), Hunting- 
don, 2oth January 1627-8. Felsted School. In the army at sixteen. 
Captain, under Handson I think, in 1647. Colonel in 16.49, Aid in Ireland 
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the great GusUvus died oa the Field of Lutzeaj fighting against 
Wallenstein; victorious for the last time.- -WhHe' Oliver Crom- 
weli walked peacefnilj'’ intent on catrle-hnsbandry, that winter- 
day. on the grassy banks of the Ouse at St. Ives, Gusta-ims Adol- 
uhr.s. di?t through the back, was sinking from iris' horse in the 
btjtth -storm far o-^', with these words: " Id. "mhe Bmder: 
relic Did;. Brother, 1 hax'e got enough; .sa\’-e thyself.*’^ 

D.ii L]:e iQth of the same inonrh, November 163Z, died likewise 
^wed'-'Tii k Elector T’alaime. titular King of Bohemia, husband of 
Kina' (Iiarlts's sister, and father of certain Princes, Rupert and 
others, who Ciarne to be wel! known in our Hist<jry, Elizabeth, 
the Widow, was loft with a large family of them in Holland, 
very bare of money, of resource, or immediate hope; but con- 
ducted herself, a.s .she had all along done, in a way that gained 
much respect. '"'Alles fur Ruhm und Ihr, All for Glory atid Her,” 
were the trords Duke Bernh.ard of Weimar carried on iiis Flag,, 
through many battles in that Thirty- Years War. She wa.s oi 
Puritan tendency: understood to aire little about the Four sur- 
plices at Allhallowtide, and much for the root of the matter. 

Attorney- General Noy, in these months, was busy tearing up 
the unfortunate old manufacturers of soap ; tormenting mankind 
very much about soap.- He tore them up irresistibly, reduced 
them to total ruin : good soap became unattainable. 

with his Father. Lord Deputy there in 1657. In 1660, retired to Spinney 
.Vbbfcv. “ near Soham,” nearer W'icken, in Cambridgeshire. Foolish story 
of Cl'.arles IL and the “ stable- fork ” there (Noble, i. 2iz). Died 23d Marcii 
buried in Wlcken Church. A brave man and true: had he bean 
Jianied, Protector, there had. most likely, been quite another History of 
England to write, at present! 

6. EliKabeih; baptised cd July 1629. Mr.s. Claypole, 1645-6, Died at 
3 in the morning. Hampton-court, 6th .August 1658, — four -weeks befe-re 
her Father, A graceful, brave, and amiable rvoraan. The lamentation, 
about Dr. Pluwit 'and “ bloodshed ” (in Clarendon and others) is fudge, 

At P.t. Ives and Ely; 

7. James ; baptised Sth January 1631-2; died ne.xt day. 

S. Mary; baptised (at Huntingdon still) 9th February i63f>-7. Lady 
Fane- aibeVg. iSlh Nejveiaber 1657. Dean Swift knew her; “handsome 
ajjti like her Father.” JMed 14th March 1712 {1712-3? is not decided in 
Noble).: Richard died within a lew months of her. 

9. Frances; baptised (at Edy nrnv) otii December 1638. “Charles 11 . 
was for marrying lier ; ” not iriip-robable. Married Mr. Kidt, Earl of War- 
■.vidt'.s tn-tindson, iith November 1657: he died in three months, t6th 
February 1637-8. No child by Rich. .Married Sir John Russel,— -the 
Chect-:itr’r,s Russels. Died 27th Jamiary 1720-1. 

In aii, 3 sons and 4 daughters; of whom 3 sons and all the daughters 
came to maturity. 

The Pi^jteclor’s Widow died at Norborough, her son-in-law Ciaypole’s- 
phioe (note ruined, patched into a farmhouse; near Market Deeping; it 
is itvei: in Northamptonshire), 8th October 1672, 

^Schiller: Ge.schi'chte des 3ojahrigen Krieges. 

-Rushworth, ii. 133, 352, etc. 
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■ 1633 

In May 1633,, the second year' of Oliver's residence in this nc-’v 
Farm, the King’s Majesty, with train enough, passed tlirougli 
Thintingdonsiiire, on his way to Scotland to be crowned. The 
I loud rustle of in'm disturbing, for a day, the summer husbandries 

I and operations of mankind. PJis ostensible business was to bo 

i ^ crowned : but his intrinsic errand was, what his Father's fonnerly 

I = had been, to get his Pretended-Bishops set on foot there; 

his Tv2 chans converted into real Calves; — in wliich, as we siiall 
i see, he succeeded still worse than his Father had done. Dr. 

J.aud, Bishop Laud, now near upon Archbishophood, attended 
f 7 his Majesty thither as formerly ; still found “ no religion ” there, 

; but trusted now to introduce one. The Chapel at Holyrood- 

5 1' house was fitted up with every equipment textile and metallic ; 

I and little Bishop Laaid in person “ performed the service,” in a 

I way to illuminate the benighted natives, as was hoped,— show’ 

I tliem how* an Artist could do it. He had also some dreadful 

i I travelling through certain of the savage districts of that 

1; I country 

( Crossing Huntingdonshire, on this occasion, in his v/ay North- 
tvard, his Majesty had \'isited the Establishment of Nicholas Fer- 
' rar at Little Gidding, on the western border of that county.^ A 

surprising Establishment, now" in full flower; wherein above four- 
■ - score persons, including domestics, with Ferrar and his Brother 

■ ' 1 and aged Mother at the head of them,, had devoted themselves to 
a kind of Protestant ]\Ionachismj and were getting much talked 
: of in those times. They followed celibacy, and merely religious 

duties: employed themselves in “binding of Prayer-books,” 
I embroidering of hassocks, in almsgiving also, and what charitable 

i,, wmrk was po-^sible in that desert region ; above all, they kept up, 

•i '■ night and day, a continual repetition of the English Liturgy; 

v' being divided into relays and watches, one watch relie\ ing 

ai^other as on shipboard ; and never allowing at an}' hour the 
sacred fire to go out. This also, as a feature of the times, the 
I j' ; modeni reader is to meditate. In Isaac Walton’s Lives there is 
I ; some drowsy notice of these people, not unknown to the modern 
' j reader. A far livelier notice ; record of an actual visit to the place, 

i ] '! by an Anonymous Person, seemingly a religious Laws'er, perhaps 

I j 1 returning from Circuit in that direction, at all events a most sharp 

; distij5ct man, through w'hose clear eyes we also can still look; — 

i i ^ Rushworth, ii. 178. 

IJ' 
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is preserved by Heanie in very unexpected neighbourhood^ 
The .Anonyfflous Person, after some sun'eyand communing, sog- 
yestod to Xicholas Perrar, ‘‘ Perhaps he had but .as’simzed aB 
tliis ritual murnnicry, in order to get a de\*out life led peaceably 
iTj these bad times? ” Nicliolas, a dark man, who had acquired 
.sornothifig rf the Jesuit in his Foreign travels, looked at him 
arnbiguoiialy, and said, “ I perceive you are a person who knov; 
trie world 1 *’ They did not ask the Anonymous Person to stay 

dinner, which he considered would have been agreeable. 

Note these other things, witli which we are more immediately 
rioncerncd. In this same year the Imoffces, with, their Purchase 
vf. Advow-sons. with their Lecturens and Running J/*oturers, 
were fairly rooted out, and Hung jirostrate into total ruin; Laud 
having set Attorney-Genci-.al Noy upon tliem, and brought tiiem 
into the Stiirchamber. “ Chid forgive ihe-m," writes Pdshop l^ud. 

and grant me patience! •’ — on licaring that they spa-ke harshly 
of him; not gratefully, but ungratefully, for all this trouble he 
took ! In the same year, liy procurement of the same zealous 
Bishop hounding on the same invincible Attorney - General, 
William Pr>mne our unreadable friend, Peter Heylin having read 
him, w-as brought to the Starcharaber ; to the Pillory, and iiad 
his ears cropt off, for the first time; — who also, strange as it ma_\' 
look, manifested no gratitude, but the contrary, for all that 
trouble i ^ 


In the end of this tiie third year of Oli^-er’s abode at St. Ives, 
came out the celebrated Writ of Shipmoney. It was the la.st 
feat of Attorney-General Noy: a morose, amorphous, cynical 
Law-Pedant, and invincible living heap of learned rubbish ; ones 
a Patriot in Parhament, till they made him Attorney-General, 
and enlightened his eyes; who had fished up from the dust- 
abysscss this and other old shadows of precedents," promising 
to be of great use in the present distressed state of the Finance 
Department. Parliament being in abeyance, how to raise money 
W'as novr the grand problem. Noy him.self was dead before the 
Writ came out; a ver\' mixed renowm following him. The 
Vintners, says Wood, illuminated at his death, made bonfires, 
and “ drank lusty carouses ” : to them, as to every man, he 
had been, a sure affliction. Plis heart, on dissection, adds old 

Caii Vindicia.- .•vntiqiiit.atis Academiffi O.xoniensis {Oxt. t 7 ^o), 
ii. 7oa-7ij4. 'there are two Lives of Fcrrar; considerable writings aTiout 
him; but, except this, notbiug that much deserves to be read. 

; ■ - Rushwortb : Wharton’s Laud. . 
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Anthony-j was found ‘‘all shrivelled up like a leather penny- 
purse”; which gave rise to comments among the Puritans.- 
His brain, said the pasquinades of the day, was found reduced 
to a mass of dust, his heart was a bundle of old sheep-skin writs, 
and hi.s belly consisted of a barrel of soap,“ Some indistinct 
memory of him still survives, as of a grisly Law Pluto, and dark 
Lmv Monster, kind of Infernal King, Chief Enchanter in the 
Oomdaiiiel of Attorneys; one of those frightful men, wdio, as 
his contemporaries passionately said and repeated, dare to 

decree injustice by a lawJ^ 

The Shipmoney Writ has come out, then: and Cousin Hamp- 
den has decided not to pay it ! — As the date of Oliver’s St. Ives 
Letter is 1635-6, and we are now come in sight of that, we will 
here close our Chronology. 


CHAPTER V 

OF Oliver’s letters and speeches 

Letters and authentic Utterances of Oliver lie scattered, in print 
and manuscript, in a hundred repositories, in all %’arieties of 
condition and environment. Most of them, all the important of 
them, har^e already long since been printed and again printed; 
but we cannot in general say, ever read : too often it is apparent 
that the very editor of these poor utterances had, if reading ' 
mean understanding, never read them. They stand in their old 
spelling; mispunctuated, misprinted, unelucidated, unintelligible, 
-Liefaced with the dark incrustations too v/ell known to students 
of that Period. The Speeches above all, as hitherto set forth in 
The Somers Tracis, in The MRton State-Papers, in Burton’s, Diary, 
and other such Books, excel human belief: certainly no such 
agglomerate of opaque confusions, printed and reprinted; of 
darkness on the back of darkness, thick and threefold ; is known 
to me elsewhere in the history of things spoken or printed by 
human creatures. Of these Speeches, all except one, which w’as 
publi.shed by authority at the time, I have to believe myself, 
not very exultingly, to be the first actual reader for nearly 
two Centuries past. 

Nevertheless these Documents do exist, authentic though ' 
defaced; and invite every one who would know that Period, to 

^ Wood's Athena3 (Bliss’s edition, London, 1815) ii. 5S3. 

* Rusbworth. 
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study them till they become mteUigible again. ; The words oi 
Oliver Cromwell,— the meaning they had. must be worth re- 
covering. in that point of view. To collect these Letters and 
irathentic Utterances, as one's reading yielded them,, WEts a com- 
paratively gratefni labour; to correct them, elucidate and make 
tlmra legible again, was a good historical study. Surely a wise 
memory ” \-/ould wish to preserve among men the WTitten and 
spoken words of such a man; — and as for the “ wise 'oblivion,”, 
that i.s already, by Time and Accident, done to our hand. 
'Enough is already lost and destroyed ; we need dot, in this parti- 
cular c^tse, omit farther. 

Accordingly, whatever words authentically proceeding from ■ 
()]i\'’cr himself I could anywhere hnd yet survi’.dng, I have here 
gathered; and will new, with, such mininiiim of annotation as 
may suit that object, offer them to the reader. That is the pur- 
pffrt of this Book. I have ventured to believe that, to certain 
patient earnest readers, these old dim Letters of a nt'bla Bngli.sh 
Man might, as they had done to myself, become dimiy legible 
again; might dimly present, better than all other evidence, the 
noble figure of the Man himself again. Certainly t.Uerc is His- 
torical instruction in these Letters; — Historical, and perhaps 
other and better. At least, it is with Heroes and god-inspired 
men that I, for my part, w- ould far rather converse, in what dia- 
lect soever they speak 1 Great, ever fruitful; profitable, for re- 
proof, for encouragement, for building up in manful purposes 
and works, are the words of those that in their day were men. 

1 will advise serious persons, interested in England past or pre- 
sent, to try if they can I'ead a little in these Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell, a man once deeply interested in the same object: ' 
Heavy' as it is, and dim and obsolete, there may be wmrse reading, 
for such persons in our time. 

For the rest, if each Letter look dim, and have little light, after 
a.U study' ; — ^y^et let the Historical reader reflect, such light as it 
has cannot be disputed at all. These words, expository of that 
day and hour, Olit'er Cromwell did see fittest to be written down. 
The Letter hangs there in the dark abysses of the Past: if like a 
star fdrnost extinct, yet like a real star; fixed; about w'hich • 
there is no cavilling possible. That autograph Letter^ it was 
once all luminous as a burning beacon, every word of it a live 
coal, in its time; it was once a piece of the general fire and light 
01 Human Life, that Letter! Neither is it yet entirely extinct: 
w(41 read, there is still in it light enough to exhibit its own self ; 
nay to diffuse a faint authentic twilight some distance round it. 
Heaped embers which in the daylight looked black, may still'look 
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red in the utter darkness. These Letters of Oliver will convince 
any man that the Past did exist! By degrees the combined 
small twilights may produce a kind of general feeble twilight, 
rendering the Past credible, the Ghosts of the Past in some 
glimpses of them visible! Such is the effect of contemporarr 
letters alwaj's : and I can very confidently recommend Oli ver's 
as good of their kind. A man intent to force for Ivimself some 
path, through that gloomy chaos called History of the Seven- 
teenth Century, and to look face to face upon the same, may 
perhaps try it by this method as hopefully as by another. Here 
is an iiregular row of beacon-fires, once all luminous as suns; 
and with a certain inextinguishable erubescence still, in the 
abysses of the dead deep Night. Let us look here. In shadowy 
outlines, in dimmer and dimmer crowding forms, the very 
figure of the old dead Time itself may perhaps be faintly dis- 
cernible here ! — 

I called these Letters good, — but withal only good of their 
kind. No eloquence, elegance, not always even clearness of ex- 
pression, is to be looked for in them. They are written with far 
other than literary aims; written, most of them, in the very 
flame and conflagration of a revolutionary struggle, and with an 
eye to the de.spatch of indispensable pressing business alone; but 
it will be found, I conceive, that for such end they are well 
written. Superfluity, as if by a natuz'al latv of the case, the 
writer has had to discard ; whatsoever quality can be dispensed- 
w-ith is indifferent to him. With unwieldy movement, yet with, 
a great solid step he presses through, towards his object; has 
marked out very decisively what the real steps towards it are; 
discriminating well the essential horn the extraneous; — ^forming 
to himself, in short, a tnie, not an untrue picture of the business 
that is to be done. There is in these Letters, as; 1 have said 
above, a silence still more significant of Oliver to us than iuiy 
speech they have. Dimly w'e discover features of an Intelligence, 
and Soul of a Man, greater than an}' .speech. The Intelligence 
that can, with full satisfaction to itself, come out in eloquent 
speaking, in musical singing, is, after all, a small Litelligence. 
He that works and does some Poem, not he that merely says on.e, 
is worthy of the name of Poet. Cromwell, emblem of the dumb 
English, is interesting to me by the very inadeciuacy of lus 
speech. Heroic insight, valour and belief, without words, — 
huw noble is it in comparison to the adruitest flovv of words 
without heroic insight I — 

1 have corrected the spelling of these Letters ; 1 have punctu- 
ated, and divided them into paj-agrapirs, in the modern manner. 
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The Originals, so far as I have seen such., have in genera! no para- 
graphs -• if the Letter is short, it is usually found written on the 
first leaf of the slieet; often with the conclusion, or some post- 
script, subjoined crosswise on the m£U'gin,~indicating that there 
■was no blotting-paper in those days ; that the hasty writer was 
ioath to turn the leaf. Oliver's spelling and pointing are of die 
sort ."oainion to educated persons in his time ; and readers that so 
wisii, :n:i3- liave specimens of him in abundance, and of ail due 
dirr-ness, in many printed Books: but to us, intent here to have 
lIiv Letters read and understood, it seemed very proper at once 
and altogetiier to get rirl of ihctt encumiirance. Would the rest 
werr fdl as easily got rid of! Here and there, to bring out the 
struggling sense, i have added ur rectified a word, — but taken 
care to point out tlic same ; vdiat words in the d'ext of tlie Letters 
are mine, the reader will find marked oft by single conuna.s: it 
was of course my supreme duty to avoid altering, in any respect, 
not only the sense, but the smallest feature in die physiognomy, 
of the Original. And so, a minimum of annotation ” having 
been added, what minimum would serv'e the purpose, — ^here are 
the Letters and Speeches aj Oliver Cromwell ; of wliicU the reader, 
with my best wishes, but not with any very high immediate hope 
of mine in that particular, is to make what he can. 

Surely it is far enough from probable that these Letters of 
Cromwell, w'litten originally for quite other objects, and selected 
not by the Genius of History, but by blind Accident which has 
saved them hitherto and destroj/ed the rest, — can illuminate for 
a modem man this Peiiod of our Aimals, which for all moderns, 
W'e may say, has become a gulf of bottomless darlcness ! Not so 
ejisUy will the modern man domesticate himself in a scene of 
things, every way so foreign to him. Nor could any measurable 
exposition of mine, on this present occasion, do much to illu- 
minate the dead dark world of the Seventeenth Century, into 
which the reader is about to enter. He will gradually get to 
understand, as I ha^■e .said, that the Seventeenth Century did 
exist ; that it was not a waste rubbish-continent of Rushworth- 
Ntdson State-papers, of Philosophical Scepticisms, Dilettantisms, , 
Dryasdust Toipedoisnis : — but an actual flesh-and-blood Fa.ct: 
with colour in its cheeks, with awful august heroic thoughts in its 
heart, and at lust w ith steel s-vvord in its hand ! Theorelicallv 
this is ;i most small postulate, conceded at once by everybody ; 
liut pmctically it is a very large one, seldom or never conceded;, 
the clue nr;'tcticai conceding of it amounts to much, indeed to the 
sure promi.se of all. — I will venture to give the reader tw'o little- 
pieces of advice, which,, if his experience resemble mine, may 
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prove furthorsome to him in this inquiry: they include the 
essence of ail that I have discovered respecting it. 

The first is. By no means to credit the wide-spread report that 
these Seventeenth-Century Puritans were superstitious crack- 
brained persons given up to enthiU' ?asm^ tiie most part of them : 
the minor ruling part being cunnisig men, who knew how to 
as.sume tire dialect of the others, and thcreli}.-, as skilful kTachia- 
vels, to dupe them. Tliis is a wide-spread report; but an untrue 
one. I ad^dse my reader to try precisely the opposite hypothesis. 
To consider that his Fathers, who had thought about this tWadd 
v^ery .seriously indeed, and with very considerable thini-dng 
faculty indeed, were not quite so far behindhand in their conclu- 
sions respecting it. That actuall}^ their enthusiasms/"’ if \veil 
.seen into, -were not foolish but wise. That Machiavelism, Cant, 
Official Jargon, rvhereby a man speaks openly what he does 
mean, w'ore, surprising as it may seem, much rarer then than they 
have ever since been. Really and truly it may in a manner be 
said, Caul, Parliamentary and other Jargon, were still to invent 
in thi.s world. 0 Heavens, one could weep at the contrast: 
Cant was not fashionable at all; that stupendous invention of 
“ Speech for the purpose of concealing Thought ” was not yet' 
made. A ma.n wagging the tongue of liim, as if it were the clap- 
per of a bell to be rung for economic purposes, and not so much 
as attempting to convey any inner thought, if thought he have, 
of the matter talked of, — would at that date have awakened all 
the horror in men’s minds, wdiich at all dates, and at this date 
too, is due to liim. The accursed thing ! No man as yet da.red 
to do it: all men believing that God would judge them. In the 
History of the Civil War far and wide, I have not fallen in with ' 
one such phenomenon. Even Archbishop Laud and Petei*Hey~ 
iin meant what they say ; through their words you do look direct 
into the .scraggy conviction they have formed; — or if lying 
Peter ” do lie, he at least hw7£fs that he is lying 1 Lord Claren- 
don, a man of sufficient unveracity of heart, to ivhom indeed 
wliatsoever has direct veracity of heart is more or less horrible, 
,speak.s always m official language ; a clothed, nay sometimes even 
quilied dialect, yet alw'ays with some considerable body in the 
heart of it, ne\'er with none ! The use of the human tongue was 
then other than it now is. I counsel the reader to leave all that 
of Cant, Dupety, Machiavelism, and so forth, decisively lying at 
the threshold. He will be wise to believe that these Puritans do 
mean what they say, and to try unimpeded if he can discover 
Vvhat that is. Gradually a very stupendous phenorxienon may 
rise on his astonished eye. A practical world ba.secl on Belief in 
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*1-0 ;— such as many centuries had seen before, bat as never any 
ceutuiy?' since has been privileged to see. It was the last glimpse 
of it in onr world, this of EngiLsh. Puritanism: very great, very 
glorious; tnigical enough to all thinking hearts that look on it 
from these days of ours. 

3)y seenno! aa\ia^ is. Nor to imagine that it wa? Consritution, 
■' I/iC-ert},* of the people to tax themselves,” Privilege of Parlia- 
merU', Triennial or annual Parliarcents, or any moiincation of 
iiiese suL'lirne Pri\'ileges now waxing somewhat faint in our 
adniiretion.'-, that mainly animated our Cromwells, Pyrns, and 
Hu.mpdens to Ihe heroic effort.s tve still admire in retrospect. 
Xot these \T-ry ineasurahie “ Privileges,” but a far other and 
deeper, wliich could not be measured; of which these, and all 
grand social iniju-ovcments whiut.soever, ;ire the corollatyn Our 
ancient Pi!rit.an TvCfonners were, as all Reformers that will ever 
nruch benefit tltis Plarth e.re ah.vays, inspired Iry a Heavenly Pur- 
pose. To see God's own Law, then universally acknowledged 
for complete as it stood in the holy Written Book, made good in 
this world ; to see this, or the true unwearied aim and .struggle 
totvards this: it was a thing worth living for and dying for I Eter- 
nal Justice ; that God’s Will he done on Earth as it is in lieaven: 
'coroI!ari.e.s enough will flow from that, if that be there; if that 
be not there, no corollary good for much will flow. It was the 
general spirit of England in the Seventeenth Century. In other 
somewhat sadly disfigured fonn, •we have seen the same immortal 
hope take practical shape in the French Revolution, and once 
more astonish the ■world. That England should all become a 
Church, if 5mu like to name it so: a Church presided over not by 
sham-priests in ‘‘ Four surplices at Allhallowtide,” but by true 
god-consecrated ones, whose hearts the Most High had touched 
and hallowed with his fire: — this wms the prayer of manv^, it was 
Ihe godlike liope and effort of some. 

Our modern methods of Reform differ somewhat, — as indeed 
the issue testifies. I will advise my reader to forget the modern 
■zriethods of Reform ; jiot to remember that he has ever heard of a 
modern individiud called by the name of Reformer, if he would 
understand wb-at the old meaning of the word wa.s. The Cnwn- 
wflis, Pyms, Hampdens, who were understood on the Royalist 
side 10 be firebrands of the Devil, have had still worse measure 
Irori', die ijryasdust Plulosophies, and sceptical TTistories, of later 
limes. They really did resemble firebrands of the Devil, if yon 
i-eoki'd at i'hcm through spectaclc.s of a certain colour. For fire 
is aiwa,} s fire. But by no spectacles, only by mere blinders and 
ivoulf'.i-cyni specraric-.s. can the flame-girt Heaven’s-messenger. 
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pass for a poor .mouldy Pedant and Constitution-monger, such 
Its this would make him out to be ! 

, On me whole, sa}'- not, good reader, .as is often done, '' It was . ^ 
then all one as nov/.” Good reader, it wuis considerably different 
then from now. Men indolently say, “ The Age.s are all alike, 
t'v'er the same sorry elements over again, in new vesture; the 
issue of it always a melancholy farce-tragedy, in one Age as in 
another i*' Wherein lies very ob\dously a truth; bin; also in 
secret a I'ery sad error withal. Sure enough, the highest Life 
'u:)uches always, by large sections of it, on the vulgar and uni- 
versal: he that expects to see a Hero, or a Heroic x\ge, .step 
forth into practice in yellow Drury-lane stage-boots, and speak 
in blank vense for itself, will look long in vain. Sure enough, in 
the Heroic Centurj^ as in the Unheroic, knaves and cowards, and 
cunning greedy persons were not wanting, — ^ivere, if you will, , 
extreme]}'' abundant. But the question always remains, I3id 
ihey lie chained, subordinate in this world’s business; coerced 
by steel-'whips, or in whatever other effectual way, and sent 
whimpering into their due subterranean abodes, to ‘beat hemp 
and repent; a true never-ending attempt going on-tp handcuff, 
to silence and suppress them ? Or did they walk openly abroad, 
the envy of a general valet-popniation, and bear sway; .profess- 
ing, without universal anathema, almost ivith general assent, 

' that they ivere the Orthodox Party, that they, even^they, were ' 
such men as you had right to look for? — 

Reader, the Ages differ greatly, even infinitely, from one 
another. Considerable tracts of Ages there have been, by far 
the raajorit}' indeed, wherein the men, unfortunate mortals, 
were a set of mimetic, creatures rather than men; without heart- 
insight as to tliis Universe, and its Heights and its Abysses: . 
without conviction or belief of their own regarding it, at all; — 
who walked merely by hearsays, traditionary cants, black and 
w'hite surplices, and inane confusions; — ^whose whole Existence ' 
accordingly was a grimace; notliing origiti-al in it, nothing 
genuine or sincere but this only, Their greediness of appetite 
and their faculty of digestion. Such unliappy Ages, too numer- 
OU.S here below, the Genius of Mankind indignantly seizes, as 
disgraceful to the Family, and with Rhadamanthinc ruthle,ss- 
nes.s — annihilates; tumbles large masses of them swiftly into 
Eternal Night. ITiese are the Unheroic Ages; wiiich cannot 
.serve, on the general field of Existence, except as dust^ as in- 
orga.uic manure. The memory of such Ages fades away forever 
out of the minds of alb men. Why should any memory of them 
continue? The fashion of them has passed away; and as for 
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?eni:ine substance, tliej' nevet bad any. To' no beatt' of a roan 
auv more can thesu Ages become_ lovely. What.-.meloffious 
Ifivinc heart will search mto Ikdr recordSj mil sing of them,! or 
celeb A'iifc tlism? E\'cn torpid Dryasdust is forced to give over 
ai last, ail cixatisres dc-dining to hear biro on that sabjeet; 
^'hereupon ensues composure and silence^ and Ofali^don has 
her own. ' ' ' ; 

Gcod ix-iuier, if yor. be wise, .starch not for the secret of Heroic 
.hires, wliirh Isave’dnne great things in this Earth, among their 
ii-.hities. their greedy quackeries and lorheroisros! It never lies 
iuid rever vril] lie there. Knaves and quacks,-- alas, we know 
ih'ev alioundfd: hut the Age v.as Heroic even because it^had 
declared war to the deatli with these, and would have neither 
truce, nur treaty with these ; and went forth, flante-crowned, cos, 
vrith'bared .sword, and called the Most High to witness that it 
would not endure these! But now for the Letters of Crom- 
well themselves. ' ■ : . 



PART I 



TO THE BEGINNING OF THE CIVIL WAR 


TETTER T 


St. Ives, a small Tovvn of perhaps fifteen hundred souls, stands 
on the left or Northeastern bank of the River Ouse, in fiat 
grassy country, and is still noted as a Cattle-market in those 
parts. Its chief historical fame is likely to rest on the follo’^'ing 
one remaining Letter of Cromwell’s, written there on the nth 
of January’- 1635-6. 

The little Town, of somewhat dingy aspect, and very quiescent 
except on market-days, runs from Northwest to Southeast, 
parallel to the shore of the Ouse, a short furlong in length: it 
probably, in Cromwell’s time, consisted mainly of a rmo of houses 
fronting the River ; the now opposite row, which has its back to 
the. River, and still is shorter than the other, still defective at 
the upper end, w^as probabl}’- built since. In that case, the 
locality we hem- of as the “ Green ” of St. Ives would then be 
the space which is now covered mainly -with cattle-pens for 
market-business, and forms the middle of the street. A narrow- 
steep old Bridge, probably the same which Crom-vvell travelled, 
leads you over, \vestward, towards Godmanchester, where you 
again cross the Ouse, and get into Huntingdon. Eastward out 
of St. Ives, your route is tow'ards Earith, Ely and the heart of 
the 'Fens. 

At the lipper or Northwestern extremity of the place stands 
the Church; CromwelTs old fields being at the opposite ex- 
tremity, The Church from its Churchyard looks clown into the 
vaiy River, which is fenced from it by a brick wall. The Ouse 
here, you cannot -without study tell in which direction, 
fi-inged with gross reedy hci'bage and bu.shes; and is of the 
biacicness of Acheron, streaked with foul metallic glitterings 
and ],days of colour. For a short space downw-ards here, the 
banks of it are fully visible; the w'estern rorv of houses being 
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somewhat the shorter, as alraady. hinted: instead of hoTises hare, 
vou have a rough wooden balustmde, and the black Acheron of 
Ml Ouse River" used as a washing-place or watering-place for 
cattle. The old Church, suitable' for such a population, stands 
5-et us it did in Cromwell’s time, except perhaps the steeple and 
yvjsvs; the flagstones in the interior are worn deep v.df.Ii llu- 
nacing of m.any generations. The steeple is visildiC 'from severa S 
miies'distance: a sharp high spire, piercing far up from amid 
the -'villow-trees. The country hereabouts has ail a clamn-y 
IiHik, clayey and boggy : the produce of it, whether bu.she.s au!;! 
trees, or grass and crops, gives you the notion of something lazy, 
•IropsicaL gross. — This is St. Ives, a most ancient Cattle-market 
by the shores of the sable Ouse, on the edge of the Fen-country; 
where, among other things that happened, Oliver Cromwell 
nas-sed five years of his existence as a Farmer and Grazier. Who 
the prhriitive Jves himself was, remains problematic; Camden 
says he was ‘‘ Ivo a Persian — surely far out of his road here! 
From him however, Phantasm as he is (being indeed Nothing, — 
except an ancient “ stone-coffin,” wdth bones, and tatters of 

bright cloth ” in it, accidentally ploughed up In this spot, and 
acted on by opaque human wonder, miraculous “ dreams,’.'' and 
the Abbot of Ramsey ”),’ Church and Village indisputably 
took rise and name; about the Year 1000 or later; — ^and have 
stood ever since; being founded on Cattle-dealing and the firm 
Earth wirhal Ives or Yves, the worthy Frenchman, Bishop of 
Chartres in the time of our Henry Beauclerk : neither he ’nor 
the other French Yves, Patron Saint of Attorneys, have any- 
thing to do Vidth this locality; but miraculous “ Ivo the Persian 
Bishop ” and that anonymous stone-coffin alone. — 

Oliver, as we observed, has left hardly any memorial of him- 
self at St. H'es. The ground he farmed is still partly capable of 
being specified, certain records or leases being still in exi.stence. 
It lies at the lower or Southeast end of the Town; a stagnant 
fiat tract of land, extending between the houses or rather kitchen- 
gardens of St. Ives in that quarter, and the banks of the River, 
wliich, very tortuous always, has made a new bend here. If well 
drained, this land looks as if it would produce abundant grass, 
but naturally it must be little other than a bog. Tali bushy 
ranges of willow-trees and the like, at present, divide it into 
fields; the .River, not visible till you are close on it, bounding 
tiiem all to the South. At the top of the fields next to the 
Town is an ancient massive Barn, still used as such; the people 

' .}!« legend (De Beato Yvctie Episcopo Persd), with due details, in ilo* 
landits, Acta Hancionim, junii, tom.'ji. (Venetiis, 1742), pp. 288-92, 
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ciiH it “ Cromwell's Barn 'and nobody rain prove that it was 
not his! It was evidently some’ ancient' man’s 'br'series of- 
ancient men’s. , ■ 

Quitting St. Ives Fen-Wcird -or Eastward^ the last house of all^ 
which stands on your right hand among gardens, seemingly the 
:^e?;t house in the place, and called Slepe Hall, is confid'erttly 
pointed rsut as " Oliver’s Housed"' It is indisputably' Slepe-Hail 
House, and Oliver's Farm was rented from, the estate of Slepe 
Hail. It is at present used for a Boarding-school: the worthy 
inhabitants believe it to be C'liver’s; and oven point out his 
“■ Cliapel ’’ or secret Puritan Sermon-rnom in the lower 'story of 
the house: no Sermon-room, as you inay well discern, but to 
appearance some sort of scullery or wash-house or bake-house. 

It was here he used to preach,” say they. Courtesy forbids 
you to answer, “ Never! ” But in fact there is no likelihood 
that this was Oliver’s House at all: in its present state it dot^ 
not seem to be a centiiiy' old; and originally, as is like, it must 
have served as residence to the Proprietors of Slepe-Hall estate, 
not to the Farmer of a part thereof. Tradition makes a sad blur 
of Oliver’s memory m his native country ! We know, and shall 
know, only this, for certain here, That Oliver fa,rmed 'part or 
•wliole of these Slepe-Hall Lands, over w’nich the human feet cati 
still w’alk with assurance: past rvhich the River Ouse still slUm- 
berousiy rolls, towards Earith Bulwark and the Femcountry, 
Here of a certainty Oliver did w'alk and look about him habitu- 
ally, during those five years from 1631 to 1636; a man studious 
of many temporal and many eternal things. His cattle grazed 
here, his ploughs tilled here, the heavenly skies and infernal 
abysses overarched and underarched him here. 

In fact there is, as it were, nothing whatever that still de- 
cisively to every eye attests his existence at St. Ives, except the 
following old Letter, accidentally preserved among -the Harley 
?tlanuscriptp in the British Museum, Noble, "v^'riting in 1787, 
says the old brandi:ig-irons, “ 0 , C.,” for marking sheep, were 
still tised by .some Farmer there ; but these also, many years ago, 
are gone. In the Parish-records of St. Ives, Oliver appears 
rtvice among some other ten or twelve, respectable ratepayers; 
appointing, in .1633 and 1634, for “ St. Ives cum Slepa ” fit 
annual ovenseers for the “Highway and Green”: — one, of the 
Oliver Signatures is now cut out. Fifty years ago, a vague old 
Parish-clerk had heard from very vague old persons, that Mr. 
Cromwell had been seen attending divine service in the Church 
■with “ a piece of red flannel round his neck, being subject to 
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mflammaiion.’* ^ Certain letters ^Titten in a vesy kind style 
from Oii^■•e^ Lord Protector to persons in sSt, Ives.” do not now 
exist; probably never did- Swords “ bearing the initials of 
0 . C..” swords sent down in the beginning of 1643, when "Wca* 
now imminent, and weapons wei'c yet scarce, — do any such 
still exist ? Noble says they were numerous in 1787; but nobocl}' 
is bomid to believe him. Walker " testifies that the Vicar oi Sr, 
Ives, Rev, Henry Downhall, was ejected with his curate in 1(340 : 
an act which Cromwell could have hindered, had he been willing 
to testify that they were fit clergymen. Alas, had lie been able ! 
He attended them in red flannel, but had not exceedingly re- 
joiced in them, it would seem. — ^'i'here is, in short, notlving that 
renders Cromwell's existence completely visible to us, even 
through the smallest chink, but this Letter alone, which, copied 
from the Museum Manuscripts, worthy Mr. Harris ® has printed 
for ail people. We slightly rectify the spelling, and reprint. 

To my very loving friend Mr. Siorie, ai the Sign of the Dog in file 
Royal Exchange, London : Deliver these. 

Mr. Storie, St. Ives, nth January 1635. 

Amongst the catalogue of those good works 
which your fellow-citizens and our countrymen have done, this 
will not be reckoned for the least, That they have provided for 
the feeding of souls. Building of hospitals provides for men's 
bodies; to build material temples is judged a tvork of piety ; but 
they that procure spiritual food, they that build up 'spiritual 
temples, they are the men truly charitable, truly pious. Such a 
work as this was your erecting the Lecture in our Country; in 
the which ^mu placed Dr. Wells, a man of goodness and industry, 
and abilitv' to do good every way; not short of any I know in 
England: and I am persuaded that, sithence his coming, the 
Lord hath by him wrought much good among us. 

it only remains now that He who first moved you to this, put 
you forrmi'd in the continuance thereof; it was the I.ard; and 
iherefore to Him lift we up our hearts that He would peritct it. 

'See Xoblo: his! confused gleanings and speculations concerning St. 
Ives .m; lo be found, i. 105-6, and again, i. 258-61, 

>i - Suiieriiigs of the Clergy. See also Appendix, No. i. 

■; ^ Lite of Crojinvt 11 ; a blind farrago, published in 1761, “ after the manner 

f>f Mr. Ba.yle," — a very bad “ manner,'” more especially when a Harris i-CiC- 
•_iden over it! Yet poor Harris’s Book, his three Books (on, ( roniveJl, 

' Cli.U'les and James I.) have worth: cartloads of E.xcerpts, carefully trail- 

-.'ribed, — and edited, in the way knowii to us, “ by shoving up the shaits.” 
Chf; iuereasing interest oi the subject brought even tliese to a .-ieCond 
editjon in 1814. 

ifflf 
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And fjurdy, Mr. St.orie, it wore a piteous thing to see a Lecture 
fall, ill the uaads of £o many able and godly men.^ as I am per- 
suaded the, founders 01 this are; in these timeSj, wherein we see 
they are suppressed, with too much haste and violence, by the 
enemies of God his Truth. Far be it that so much guilt should 
slick to your hai'ds, who live in a City so renowned for the clear 
shining I%ht of the "Gospel, You Icnow, Mr, Storie, to withdraw 
the pay is xo let fall the Lecture; for -who goeth to warfare at 
jils own cost? I beseech j/oii therefore in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ, put it forward, and let the good man have his pay. The 
souls of God'S children will bless you for it: and so shall T: and 
even- rest, 

Your loving Friend in the Lord, 

Oliver Cromwell. 


Commend my hearty love to i\ir. Bus.se, Mr. Beadly, and my 
other good friends. I would have written to Mr. Busse; but [ 
was loath to trouble him with a long letter, and I feared I should 
not receive a-n answer from him : from you I expect one so soon 
•as conveniently you may. Vale.^ 


Such is Oliver’s first extant Letter. The Royal Exchange has 
been ttvice burned since this piece of writing was left at the Sign 
of the Dog there. The Dog Tavern, Dog Landlord, frequenters 
of the Dog, and all their business and concernment there, and the 
hardest stone masonry the)' had, have vanished irrecoverable. 
Like a dream of the Night; like that transient Sign or Effigies 
of the Talbot Dog, plastered on wood with oil pigments, which 
invited men to liquor and house-room in those daysl The 
persoiurges of Oliver's Letter may well be unknown to us. 

Of }.lr. Story, ?tr.angely enough, we have found one othetr 
notice: he is amongst the Trustees, pious and wealthy citizens 
of London for most part, to whom the sale of Bishops’ Lands it, 
by act of Parliament, committed, v/ith many instructions and 
conditions, on the 9th of Octoltcr 1646,“ James Slor,' ” is one 
of these; their chief is .Vlderman Fowke. From Oliver's ex- 
pression, " our Country,'’ it may be inferred or guessed that 
Story v.as of [funlingdunshire; a man who had gone up to 

^ it.u'rih (.Lonclun, iSi.i), p. 12. Tliis Letter, for whicli Hams, in i^Cr, 
tnaiiLs •' the- Tru..tcu3 of ibe British Museum,” is not now tiiscoverable in 
thar. E^iahiifiini.eut ; ‘‘ a search of three hours through all the Cataiopues, 
ai-'isU'd by uiif-- of tiio Clerks,” i'cports itself to me as fruicles'i. — Does 
eii'jt safe.' newrtlseloss (Sinain- mss. no 303,5, f. 125, a veucrable brown 
Aiuo.-rapii'l : .-aid, in the '■ nuvr Catalogue,” will be better inciicaled. ■“Busse” 
is byix, .,)• an.-,” a-somt ha\<; conjectured, {Noteio Third Edition.) 

“ Scob-.U's Acts and Ordinances (London, 1658), p. 99. 
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T.onrion,, a.nd prospered in trade^ and addicted himseif to Puri- 
tanism ;“~njiich of him^ it is like, will never be known I Of Busse j 
'a,ncl Beadly (unless Busse be a mispirint for Bunse, Alderman i 
P:.;ni-'e. another of the above “ Trustees ”), there rerriains no 

('oricenhng the Lecture,’* however, the reader will recall 
What was said above, of Lecturers, and of Laud’s eruviity to 
ih-urJ of the Feoffees who supported Lecturers, and of Laud's 
lirh'ti suppression and rain of those Feoffees in 1633. Mr. Story's 
n.'tne is not mentioned in the List of the specific Feoffees : but it 
.need not be doubted he was a contributor to their fund, and 
probal)}}' a loadhig man among the subscribers. By the light of 
this Letter we ma_v dimly gather that they still continued to 
.subscribe, and to forward Lectureships where possible, though, 
now in a ]es.s ostentatious manner. 

It appears there w'as a Lecture at Huntingdon: but his Grace 
of ILimbeth, patiently assiduous in hunting down such objects, 
had managed to get that suppressed in 1633, ^ or at least to get 
the King’s consent for suppressing it. This in 1633. So that 
■ “ Mr. Wells ” could not, in 1636, as my imbecile friend suppose.?, - 
be “ the Lecburer in Huntingdon,” wherever else he ' might 
lecture. Besides Mr. Wells is not in danger of suppression by 
Laud, but by want of cash! Where Mr. Wells ■ lectured, no 
mortal knows, or v/ill ever know. Why not at St, Ives on the 
market-days? Or he might be a “ Running Lecturer,” not tied 
to one locality: that is as likely a guess as &ny. 

Whether the call of this Weils Lectureship and Oliver’s Letter 
got due return from Mr, Stor}'’ we cannot now say: but judge 
that the Lectureship, — as Laud’s star was rapidly on the ascen- 
dant, and Ivl’r. Story and the Foeffees had already lost iSooL by 
the wmrk, and had a fine in the Starchamber still hanging over 
their heads, — did in fact come to the ground, and trouble no 
Archliishop or Market Cattle-dealer with God’s Gospel any more. 

?Jr. Wells, like the others, vanishes from History, or nearly so. 

I’n the chaos of the King’s Pamphlets one seems to discern dimly 
th.a,t he sailed for New England, and that he returned in bc.itc.r 
iiiTits. Dimly once, in 1641 or 1642, you catch a momentary 
:i/[iinpsc of a Mr, Wells ” in such predicament, and hope it was 
'Jiis Well.s, — pi'eaching for a friend, in the afternoon.” in a 
Church in London.'' 

Rever.-nd Mark Noble says, the above Letter is very curious, 
and a convincing proof how far gone Oliver was, at that time, in 

1 WhRnon’s Laud (London,, ?6c>5), p. 537. Nobi«, i. 259. 

■* Old I’aii’phlet: Title mislaid and forgotten. ; 
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reli.dt)U3 Yes, my reverend imbeeile friend, he is 

clear!}^ one of I’lcse singular Christian enthnsksts, who bdieve- 
that the}" have a sou! to be sa^'ed» even as you'do^ my reverend 
imbecile friend , that yon have a stomach' lo 'be satisfied,— 
;.i.nd lA’ho likevrise, astonishing to say, actually take' some 
trouble aljcut that. Far gone indeed, my reverend imbecile 
friend I 

Tilis then is rvhat v/e kneav of Oliver at St. Ives. He wrote 
lUt- above Letter there. He had .sold his Properties in lEiinting- 
d<H5 for iBcGi. ; with the whole or with part of which sum he 
stocked <'ertain Gracing -Land,-, on the Estate of Slope Hall, and 
farmed the saniti for a spitce of some five years. How he ih'ed 
at St. ives: how he saluu-d men on the streets; read Bibles j 
sold Ciiltle; and walked, with heavy footfall rind many thoughts, 
through the Market Green or old narrow Itine.s in St. Ives, by 
the shore of the Idack Ouse River, — shall be left to the reader's 
imagination. There is in this man talent for fanning; there 
are thoughts enough, thoughts bounded by the Ouse River,' 
thoughts that go beyond Eternity, — and a great black sea of 
things that he has never yet been able to think, 

I count the children he had at this time; and find them six: 
Four boys and two girls; the eldest a boy of fourteen, the 
youngest a girl of six: Robert, Oliver, Bridget, Richard, Heniyg 
Elizabeth. Robert and Oliver, I take it, are gone to Felsted 
School, near Bourchier their Grandfather's in Essex. Sir 
• Thomas Bourchier the worshipful Knight, once of London, lives 
at PYlsted; Sir William Masham, another of the same, lives at 
Otes, hard by, as we shall see. ' 

Cromwadl at the time of writing this Letter w^as, as he himself 
might partly think probable, about to quit St. Ives. His 
mother’s imotber Sir Thomas Steward, Knight, lay sick at Ely 
in those very days. Sir Thomas makes his Avill in this .same 
month of January. leaving Oliver his principal heir; and on 
the 30th it was ail over, and he lay in his last home: “ Buried 
in the Cathedral of Ely, 30 January 1635-6.'*’ 

Worth noting, and curious to think of, since it is indisputable: 
On the -s'ery day while Oliver Cromwell was writing this Letter at 
St. I\'es, t’wo obscure individuals, “ Peter Aldridge aird Thomas 
Kane, Assessors of Shipmoney,” over in Buckinghamshire, had 
assembled a Parish Meeting in the Church of Great Kimble; to 
assess and rate the Shipmoney of the said Parish: there, in the 
ct,>id weatlier, at tlic foot of the Chiltern Hills, “ I'x January 
i635,” the Parish did attend, John Hampden, Esquire,” at 
‘ Noble, i. 259. 
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the liead of and by a Return still extant/ refused to pay 
the same or any portion thereof, — ^witness. the above “ Assessors/’ 
witness also two “ Parish Constables ” whom we remit from 
such unexpected celebrity. John Hampden’s share for this 
Parish is thirty-one shillings and sixpence; for another Parish 
:t is shillings; on which latter sum, not on the former, 

' John Hampden was tried. 


LETTER II 

Olivep. removed to Ely very soon after writing the foregoing 
Letter. There is a ‘‘ receipt for loh” signed by him, dated 
“ Eh", 10 June 16^6 ”; “ and other evidence that he was then 
resident there. He succeeded to his Uncle’s Farming of the 
Tithes; the Leases of these, and new Leases of some other small 
lands or fields granted him, are still in existence. He continued 
here till the time of the Long Parliament; and his Family still 
after that, till some unascertained date, seemingly about’ 1647,® 
when it became apparent that the Long Parliament was not like 
to rise for a great while yet, and it was judged expedient that 
the whole household should remo^'-e to London. His Mother 
appears to have joined him in Ely; she quitted Pluntingdon, 
returned to her native place, an aged grandmother, — was not, 
however, to end her days there. 

As Sir Thomas Steward, Oliver’s Uncle, farmed the Tithes of 
Ely, it is reasonable to believe that he, and Oliver after him, 
occupied the House set apart for the Tithe-Farmer there; as 
Mark Noble, out of dim Tradition, confidently testifies. This i.s 
“ the house occupied by Mr, Page under which name, much 
better than under that of Cromw'ell, the inhabitants of Ely no'v 
knovy it. The House, though somewhat in a frail state, is still 
standing; close to St. Mary’s Churchyard; at the corner of tlie 
great Tithe-barn of Ely, or great S'quare of tithe-barns and 
of{ice.s, — wliich “ is the biggest Imrn in England but one,” say 
the Ely people. Of this House, for Oliver’s sake, soirie J^ahrLer 
will yet perhaps take a correct likeness: — it is needless to go to 
Stuntney, out on the Soham road, as Oliver’s Painters usually 
do; Oliver never lived there, but only his Mother’s cousins: 

* Fac.iiinile Engraving of it, in. Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden 
London, 1^33), i. 231. * Noble, i. 107, 

See .'.ppenui.'i:, No. 7, Last Letter there. [Note to Third Edition.) 

“ Nrld-e, i. io6. 
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T\ui yearp tliis House in Ely stood empty; closed finally 
deserted by ail Kit Pages, as the Commutation of -Tithes ’’ had 
rer.derec it, superfluous : this year (1845), I js an Alehouse, 
vdtb Still Some chance of standing. IL is by no means a sumptu- 
i-us tnaiisicin : but may have coin'C-niently held a man of three or 
lijur baadred a year, vvitli his family, in those simple times, 
ioin:,- quaint air of gentility still looks through its ragged dilapida- 
tion. It is of two stories, more properly of one and a half; has 
riany windows, irregular chimney.s and gables. Likely enough 
Oliver li\ed here ; likely his Cranclfather may have lived here, 
his Hc-ther have been born here. She was now' again re.sident 
licrc. 'Fhe tomb of iier first husband and child, Johavnes Lynne 
and poor little Culharina Lynne, is in the Cathedral hard by. 
‘‘ Such are the changes whicli fleeting Time procuretin” — 


The Second extant Letter of Croimvell's is dated Fdy, October 
It will be good to introduce, as briefly as possible, a few 
Historical Dates, to remind the reader rvhat o’clock on the Great 
Horologe it is, while this small Letter is a-wwiting. Last year in 
London there had been a very strange spectacle; and in thnee 
weeks after, another in Edinburgh, of still more significance in 
English rlistory. 

On the 3oih of June 1637, in Old Palaceyard, three men, gen- 
tlemen of education, of good quality, a Barrister, a Pro'sician and 
a Parish Clergyman of London were set on three Pillories ; stood 
openly, as the scum of malefactors, for certain hours there; and 
then had their ears cut off, — bare knives, hot branding-irons, — 
and their cheeks stamped “ S. L.,’’ Seditious Libeller ; in the sight 
of a great crowd, “ silent ’’ mainly, and looking “ pale.’''*^ The 
men were nur old friend William Prynne, — poor Prynne, who had 
get into new trouljle, and here lost his ears a second and final 
time, having had them “sewed on again ” before: William 
Prytinc, Earrister: Dr. John Bast wick; and the Rev. Henry 
Burfon. Minister of Friday-street Church. Their sin w'as against 
Laud and his surplices at Pdlhallowtide, not against any other 
Uiun or tiling. Prynne, speaking to the people, ilc-fied all Lam- 
beth, with Phome at the back of it, to argue with Ihm, William 
Prynne alone, that iliese practices ivere according to the Laiv of 
Eradand; “and if I fail to prove it,” said Prynne, “let them 
hang iny bocl_\’ at the door of that Prison there,” the Gate-house 
Prison. “ VVhereat the people gave a great shout,” — somewhat 
of an ominous one, I think. Bastwick's wife, on the scaffold, 

* In ApuciiiiiM, No. 2, auothbv Note of his. [Third Edition.) 

® State Trials (Cobbett’s, London, iSogljiii. 746.- 
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received his ears in her lap, and kissed htm.^ Prynnc's ears the 
executioaef “ rather, sawed than', cut.” Cut rae, tear miv” 
cried P.rymie; I fear thee not: I fear the fire of Hell, not thee 1 ” 

Trie Jumr .s;:.n iurd shone hot on their faces. Phirtoii, who ha-l 
{Ii.-si.oarsed elcsquent religion all the while, said, when they carried 
id'.n. near fainting, into a house in Kins-street. ft is too bot to 
hiAtr , ^ ; 

i 00 hot indeed. For at Edinburgh, on Sunday the 23rd of J ul\ '• 

i-,.h:-.ivving. Arcribishop Laud having_ now, with great effort and 
uMoh na-.rii])i-laiion,gothisScotchLiturgyan(i Scutch Ihetendod- : 
ihsuops ready/" iwought them fairly out to action, — ^;ind jenny 
(jcddes huritd her stool at their head. “ T.et us roiid the ('olk-ci ^ 
(jf the Da}’/" said tlie Pretended-Bishop from amid his tippets;-— 

De'il cJic the wanie of thee! answered jenny, hurling her j 
stool at his head. “ Thou foul thief, wilt thou say mass at my f 
lug? 2 I thought -we had got done wi'th the mass some time ' 
tgo: — and here it is again! A Pape, a Pape! cried others: 

Stane him ! "■ — In fact the service could not go on at all. This 
passed in St. Giles's Kirk, Edinburgh, on Sunday 23d July 1637. 
Scotland had endured much in the bishop way for above thirty 
years bygone, and endeavoured to say nothing, bitterly feeling 
a great deal. But now, on small signal, the hour was come. All , 
Edinburgh, all Scotland, and behind that all England and Ire- ! 
land, rose into unappeasable commotion on the flight of this stool 
of Jenny's; and his Grace of Canterbury, and King Charles him-, 
self, and many others had lost their heads before there could be 

^ To'-vers’s British Biography. 

* Riishvvorth, ii. 321, 343; iii. Appendix, 153-5 ; etc. 

— ‘‘ No sooner was the Book opened by the Dean of Edinburgh, but 
a nimibr.r of the meaner sort, with clapping of their hands and outcries, 
made a great uproar; and one of them, called Jam or Jan '4 Gaddis (yet 
living at the writing of this relation), flung a little folding-stool, whereon 
sue ?at, at the Dean’s head, sa\ing, ‘ Out thou false thief! dost thou say 
the mass at my lug? ’ Which was followed with so great a noise,” etc. 
These words ai'e in the Cnntinuation of Baker’s Chronicle, bj* l-’.hiJii.os 
(Milton’s Nephew); fifth edition of Baker (London, 1670), p. 47S. Tuey 
are not in the fourth edition of Baker, 1665, whicli is the. first that eontaius 
t!i ■ Continuation; they follow as here in all the others. Thought to be tiie 
fir.-t grave mention of Jenny’ Oeddes in Printed History; a heroine srill 
tainiiinr to Tradition everywhere in Scotland. 

In a foolisii Pamphlet, printed in i66t, entitled Edinburgh's Joy, etc.— 

Joy for the Blessed Restoration and Mirabilis, — there is iiienti.m 

myle of the immortal Jenet Geddis,” whom the writer represenr..- as 
r.ijoicing exceedingly in that miraculous event; she seems to he a weli- 
knutvn person, keeping “ a cabbage-stall at the Tron Kirk,” at that date-. 
Bums, in his Highland Tour, named his mare Jenny Geddes. Helen of 
Troy, for practical importance in Human History, is but a small Heroine 
to Jenny:— but she has been luckier in the recording! — For these liildio- 
graphical notices I am indebted to the friendliness of Mr. David Laiau of 
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peace again. The SctJteh People had sworn their Coveuant. hot 
wil ho’jt tears and wert- in these very days -of October 163S, 
while Oli'.-er is waiting at Ely, busy with their whole might elect- 
ing tiifir (k-tieral Assembly, to meet at Glasgow next month. I 
ihink Viie liilchnv Apparatus i.s lilrely to he somewhat sharply 
dealr with, tlie Cow having become awake to it! Great events ' 
art- in the wind: (fut of Scotland vague new's, of unappeasable 
toiuiiv.jdon risen there. 

jTi llu- end of ll-iat same year,, too, there had risen till over Eng- 
land huge rumour concerning the Shipmoney Trial at London. 
Gn the 6th of November X637, thi-s important Process of Mr. 
Ifampden's liegcin. Learned Mr. St. John, a dark tough man, of 
flifi toughne.s:s of leather, spake witli irrefragable jaw-elo<juence, 
law-logic, for three days running, on Mr. Hampden’s side; and' 
]earne{l Mr. Holborn for three other days; — preserved yet by 
Rushwcriiii in acres of typography, unreadable now to all mortals. 
For other learned gentlemen, tough as leather, spoke on the oppo- 
site side; and learned judges animadverted; — at endless' length, 
am id t lie e :ipectancy of men . With brief pauses , the T rial lasted 
for tlu'ee weeks and three days. Mr. Hampden becanre the most 
famous man in England.^ — by accident partly. The sentence 
was not delivered till April 1638; and then it went against Mr. 
Hampden: judgment in Exche(|uer ran to this effect, Consider- 
atmn estper eosdem Barones quod prozdictus Johannes Rmipdefi dc 
iisiem viginti solidis onerelurj He must pay the Twenty shillings, 

“ et inde saiisjaciai.'' No hope in Law-Courts, then; Petition 
of Right and Taliagio non concedendo have become an old song. 
If there be not hope in Jenny Geddes’s stool and “ De'’il colic the 
warne, of thee,” we are in a bad way! — 

During wiiich great public Transactions, there had been in 
Crcmwell's ovrn Fen-country a work of immense local celebrity 
going on : rhe actual Drainage of the Fens, so long talked about; 
the construction, namely, of the great Bedford Level, to carry the 
Ouse River direct into ihe sea; iiolding it forcibly aloft in strong 
cmb-ankment:u for twenty straight miles or so; not leaving it to 
meander and stagnate, and in the wet season drown the country, 
as heretofore. I’his grand work began, Dr}a.sdust in his bewii-. 
dered manner know.s not when : but it “ went on rapidly',” and 
had ended in 1637.” Or rather had appeared, and strongly en- 
deavoured, to end in 1637 ; but was not y'et by any means settled 
and ended ; the whole Fen-region clamouring that it could not; 

^ Ciriivndija. - Rushworth, iii. ATJpendix, i5()'3iG; ib. ii. 4B0. 

“ Dugdalc’s Ili?l. ot iimbanknients; Cole’s, Wells’s, etc. etc. History of 

the Fehs. ■ ‘ ' 
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and should not. end so. In which wide clamour, against injuptics 
done in high places, Oliver Cromwell, as is well known, though 
otherwise a most private quiet mao, saw good to interfere : to 
give the universal inarticulate clamour a voice, and gain a 
remedy for it. He approved himself, as Sir Philip Wandck 
will testify,- " a man that would set w-ell at the mark,” that; took 
sure aim, and had a stroke of some w'eight in him. We cannot: 
here afford room to disentangle that affair from the dark rubbish- 
abysses, old and new, in wOrich it lies deep buried : suihce k to 
assure the reader that Oliver did by no means ‘‘ oppose ” the 
Draining nr tire Fens, but was and had been, as his Father before 
him, liighl}’ favounible to it; that he opposed tlie King in Council 
wishing to do a public injustice in regard to the Draining of the 
Fens ; ai^d by a “ great meeting at Huntingdon,” and other good 
measures, contrived to put a stop to the same. At a time wlten, 
as Old Palaceyard might testify, that operation of going in the 
teeth of the royal will w'as somewhat more perilous than it would 
be now! This was in 1638, according to the good testimony of 
Warwick.^ Crom.well acquired by it a great popularity in the 
Fen-country, acquired the nameor nickname “ Loi’d of the Fens ” : 
and what was much more valuable, had done the duty of a good 
citizen, whatever he might acquire by it. The disastrous public 
Events which soon followed put a stop to ail farther operations in. 
the Fens, for a good many years. 

These clamours of local grievance near at hand, these rumours 
of universal grievance from the distance, — they were part of the 
Day’s noises, they were sounding in CromweU's mind, along witli 
many others now silent, w'hile the following Letter went off to- 
wards “ Sir William Masham’s House called Otes in Essex,’’ in 
the year 163S. — Of Otes and the Mashams in Essex, there mu.st 
likewise, in spite of our strait limits, be a word said. The 
Mashams were distant Cousins of Oliver’s; this Sir William 
Masham, or Massam as he is often written, proved a conspicuous 
bu,sy man in tiie Politics of his time; on the Puritan side; — rose 
into Oliver’s Council of State at last. The Ma.5ham3 became 
T-ords Masham in the next generation, and so conlinued for a 
while; one Lady Masham was a daughter of Philosopher Cacl- 
worth, and is still remembered as the friend of Jolin Locke, y.'horn 
she tended in his old days; who lies buried, as his monument srill 
shows, at the Church of High Laver, in the neighbourhood of 
which Otes Mansion stood. High Laver, Essex, not far from, 

' tVarftick’s Memoii's (London, ij’or), p, 250. 

" ll'ici.; p-oor Noble blnnders, as be is apt to do. 
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Hrulo’.” Station on the Xorlbeastern Railway. The Masharas- 
are uli extinct., unci rbtir Mansion is swept away as if it had not 
been. Some forty years ago/’ sajns iny kind informant. *' a 
wetillby Malrsier of Bishop's -Stort Cord became the proprietor by 
pi.Tchase: and p-ailccl the Manorhouse down: leaving the out- 
houses as cottages to some poor people.” The name Otes, the 
;umb of Locke, and this undestroyed and now indestructible 
■raoiion of Ragpaper alone preserve tlie memory of SCashamdom 
hi this world. We modernise the spc-Iling; let the reader, for it 
may I.’e worth his while, ejtdeavour to modei-nise the sentiment 
urui .subject matrvr. 

There i.s only this further to be premised, That St. John, the 
celel'rated Shiprnoney Barrister, has manded for his second 
wife a Cousin of Oliver Crojnweii'.s, a Daughter of Uncle Henry ’.s. 
whom he knotv at Upwood long ago;^ which Cousin, and per- 
hap.s her learned husband rcpo.sing- fnjrn his arduous law-duties 
along with her. is now on a Isurnmer or Autumn visit at Otes, 
and has lately seen Oliver there. 


To my beloved Cousin Mrs. St. John, at Sir William Masham 
his House called Otes, in Essex : Present these. 

Dear Cousin, Ely, 13th October ifiss. 

I thankfully acknowledge your love in your 
kind remembrance of me upon this opportunity. Alas, you do 
too highly prize my lines, and my company. I may be ashamed 
to own your expressions., considering how unprofitable I am., 
and the mean improvement of rny talent. 

Yet to honour ray God by declaring what He hath done for 
mi' soul, in this I am confident, and I will be so. Truly, then, 
this I find: That He gb'cth springs in a dry barren wiiderne.s» 
where no water i.s. I live, you know where, — in Meshec, which 
they say signifies Prolonging ; in Kedar, w'hich signifies Black- 
ness ; yet the Lord forsaketh me not. Though He do prolong, 
yet He will I trust bring me to His tabernacle., to His resting- 
place. hly s(mi is with the Congregation of the Firstborn, my 
body ro.sts in hope ; and if here. T may honour my God either by 
doing or by suffering, I shall be most glad. 

'rruhr no poor creature hatli more cause to put hinnself forth 
in the cause of liis God than I. I have had plentiful wages 
beforehand : rmd I am sure I shall never earn the least mite. 
I'he Lord accept me in His Son, and give me to walk in the 
liglir, — and give us to walk in the light, as He is the light! He 
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it is that enllghteaeth our blackness^ our darkness. I dare not 
sar*, He hidetli His face from me. He gwetb me to see light in 
Hjs light. One beam in a dark place hath exceeding much re- 
’’msimictit in it: — blessed be His Name for shining- upon so 
ilark a 'i).ea,vt as mine! You know what my manner of life hath 
been. Ol'i. I lived in and loved darkness, and hated light; I 
r.s a chief, the chief of sinners. This is true: I hated godiine?.s, 
■; i; God had mercy on me. 0 the riches of His mercy 1 Praise 
Uiu ff-r me:— pray for me, that He who hath begun a good 
•'.Vvirk would perfect it in the day of Christ. 

dalute ah my friends in that Family whereof you are yet a. 
riT,em1.>er, 1 am mucli bound unto them for their love. I bless 
the I.ord for ti:sm ; and that my Son, by their procurement, is 
so well. Let him have your prayers, your counsel ; let me have 
them. 

Salute your Husband and Sister from me; — He is not a man 
of his word 1 He promised to write about Mr. Wrath, of Epping; 
but as yet I receive no letters: — put him in mind to do what 
with convcniency may be done for the poor Cousin I did solicit 
him about. 

Once more farewell. The Lord be with you ; so prayeth 
Your truly loving Cousin, 

Oliver Crosiwell.^ 

There are two or perhaps three sons of Crornweirs at Felsted 
School by tins time: a likeh' enough guess is, that he might 
have been taking Dick over to Felsted on that occasion when he 
came round by Otes, and gave such comfort by Ms speech to the 
pious Ma shams, and to the young Cousin, now on a summer 
visit at Otes. W'hat glimpses of long-gone summers; of long- 
gone human beings in fringed trouser-breeches, in starched ruff, 
in hood and h rdingale; — alive, they, witMn their antiquarian 
costumes, living men and women; instructive, very inteiehing 
to one another! Mrs. St. John came down to breakfast every 
morning in that summer visit of the year 163S, and Sir Wijh;ua 
said grnve grace, and they spake polite devout things to one 
anott.rr: and they are vanished, they and their things ami 
speech-,;,-, — all silent, like the echoes of the old nightingales tlrat 
sang thal; season, like the blossoms of the old roses. O Death, 
ODVne!— 

Xmr the soul’.s furniture of these brave people is grown not 
less unirueliigible, antiquarian, than their Spanish boots and 
, lappet cap.s. Reverend Miirk ' Noble, my reverend imbecile 
* Thurloe’s State Papers (London, 1742), i. i. 
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friend, discovers in this Letter evidence that Oliver '.was oace a 
very dissoluie man: thut Carrion Pleath spake 'truth' in that 
Flagellum Balderdash of his. 0 my reverend, imbecile 'friend, 
iiiidst thou thx’self ncvur any moral life, but' only a sensitive and 
digcsti’s'e? Ihy soul never longed towards the' serene heights^ 
;di hidden fruni thee: and thii'sted as the hart in dry places 
wherein no waters be? It was ne^’'er a sorrow for thee that the 
merna.l pole-star had gone out, veiled itself in dark cloud.s:~^a 
srrri,i‘,v orij'-,' ihar. this or the other noble Patron forget thee when 
a livi?ig fell vacant? I have known Christians, 2ilo.slems, Jfetho- 
dibits,- ■•'•and, alas, also reverend iiTLn'erent Apes by the Dead 
Sea ! 

() modern reader, dark as this Letter may seem, 1 will advise 
thee to make an att’cmp'r, towards understanding it. There is 
in it a '' tradition of humanity worth all the rest. Indis- 
putable cerl'iiicate that man once had a soul; that man once 
w liked with God,— his liitle Life a sacred island girdled 'with 


Eternities and Godhood- 


iieroes ivere then possible. I say, thou shalt understand that 


Was it not a lime for heroes? 


Letter; thou also, looking out into a too brutish world, wtlf 
then aKcIaim 'with Oliver Cromwell, — with Hebrew David, as 
old ii'r. House of Truro, and the Presbyterian populations, still' 
sing him in the Northern Kirks ; 

' ■ , ' 'VVoe’s me that I ill Meshec am 

A sojourner so long, 

Or that I in the tents do dwell 
To Kedar that belong! 

Yes, there is a tone in the soul of this Oliver that holds of the 
Perennial. With a noble sorrow, with a noble patience, he longs 
to'vvards the mark of the prize of the high calling. He, I think, 
has chosen the better part. The world and its wild tumults, — 
if they -will but let him alone! Yet he too will venture, will do 
and suffer for God's cause, if the call come. What man 'with 
better reason? tie hath had plentiful wages beforehand; 
snatched out of darkness into marvellous light: he will never 
earn the least mite. Annihilation of self; SelbsUodiung, as 
NovalLs calls it; ' casting yourself at the footstool of God\s 
throne, “ To live or to die forever; as 'thou wilt, not as I will.” 
Brother, hadst thou never, in any form, such moments in thy 
history.? 'I'hou knowest them not, even by credible rumour.? 
VVeii, tliy earthly path was peaceal^ler, I suppose. But the 
Highest wa ; never in thee, the Highest -will never come out of 
thee, rhuii shalt at best abide by the stuff; as cherished house- 
dug, guard the stuff, — perhaps with enormous goldTCollars and 


■ 
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provender; but the battle, and the hero death, and victory's 
iire-chariot cariyang men to the Immortals, shall never be thine. 
I pity theej brag not, or I shall have to despise thee. 


TWO YEARS 

Such is Oliver’s one Letter from Ely. To guide us a little 
through the void gulf towards his next Letter, we will here 
intercalate the following small fractions of Chronology, 

2639 

jilay — July. The Scots at their Glasgow Assembly^ had 
rent their Ttdchan Apparatus in so rough a way, and otherwise 
so ill comported themselves, his Majesty saw good, in the be- 
ginning- of this year, immense negotiation and messaging to' 
and fro having proved so futile, to chastise them with an iVrmy. 
By unheard-of exertions in the Extra-Parliamentary way, , liis 
Majesty got an Army ready; marched with it to Berwick, — 
is at Newcastle, 8th May 1639.2 But, alas, the Scots, wdth a 
much better Army, already lay encamped on Dunse Law; 
every nobleman with liis tenants there, as a drilled regiment, 
round him: old Fieldmarshal Lesley for their generalissimo: 
at every Colonel’s tent this pennon flying, For Christ's Cro'is}n 
and Covenant: there was no fighting to be thought of.^ Neither 
could the Pacification there patched up be of long continuance. 
The Scots disbanded their soldiers ; but kept the officers, mosth’ 
Gustavus-A.doiphus men, still within sight. 

■1640 

The Scotch Pacification, hastily patched up at Dunse Hill, 
did not last: discrepancies arose as to the practical meaning of 
this and the other clause in it. Discrepancies which the farther 
they were handled, embroiled themselves the more. Kis 
/vfajesty having burnt Scotch paper Declarations “ by tlie liaiids 
of the common hangman,” and almost cut off the poor Scotch 
Cliancellor Loudon’s head, and being again resolute to chastise 

Xuv. iG.hS; Baillie’s Letters (Edinburgh, 1841), i. 11S-176. 

" Rushwortb, iii. 1)30. 

IL. iii. 926 - 40 ; Baillie, i. 184-221; King’s Army “dismissed” [ajier 
iXisiiieaih 'll r, 2.1 til June (Rushwortb, iii. 94.6). 
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the rebel Scots \rilh an Army^ decides on summoning a Parlia^ 
ixent for tliat end. there being no money attainable otherwise. 
To the great and gkd astonislinient of England: which, at one 
time, thoughs; never to have .seen another Parliament! Oliver 
f'romwcll .sat in this Parliament for Cambridge; ^ recommended 
by Hampden, .say some; not needing any recommendation in 
lliose ?eri-onuntrie.s, think others. Oliver's Colleague was a 
Tho'nas Heautys, Esquire. This Parliament met, 13th April 
i6jo; it was In' no means prompt enough with supplie.s against 
tile rebel Scots; the King clisrais.sed it in a huff, 5th .May; after 
a Session of three weeks: Jlistorians call it the Short Parlia- 
ment. [lis Majesty decides t-.n raising money and an Army “ by 
other rnethod.s ‘y; to which end, Wentworth, now Karl Strafford 
and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, v/ho had advised that course 
in the Council, did himself subscribe 20,000/, Archbi.shop 
Laud had long ago seen a cloud rising '■ against the Four sur- 
plice.s at Allhallowtide ; and now it is covering the whole sky, 
in a most dismal and really thundery-looking manner. 

liis Majesty by ‘‘ other methods,'’ commission of an-a}?, 
benevolence, forced-loan, or how he could, got a kind of Army 
on foot,” and set it marching out of the several Counties m the 
South towards the Scotch Border: but it was a most hopeless 
Army. The soldiers called the affair a Bishops' War; they 
mutinied against their officers, shot some of their officers: in 
various Towns on their march, if ihe Clergyman were reputed 
Puri ten, they went and gave him three cheers; if of Surplice 
tendency, they sometimes threw his furniture out of window 
No fighting against poor Scotch Gospellers was to be hoped for 
from these men. — Jileanwhiie the Scots, not to be behiiidimnd, 
had raised a good Arm}' of their own ; and decided on going into 
England with it. this lime, " to present their grievances to the 
King-'.=: ilajesty.’’ On the 20th of August 1640, they cross the 
Tweed at Coldstream: Montrose wading in the van of them all. 
T'hey wore uniform of hodden gray, wdth ifiiie caps; and each 
man had a moderate iiaversack of oatmeal on his back.'^ 

a8f/n The Scots force tlieir way across the Tyne, at 
Kev/Lairn. some miles al)o\e Newcastle; the King’s Amy 
iiinking small fight, most of them no fight: hurrying from New'- 
ctisiic, and all town and country quarters, towards York again, 
where his Alajesty and Strafford were.*^ The Bishops' IVar was 
iit an end. The Scots, striving to be gentle as doves in their 
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behaviour, and publishing boundless brotherly Declarations tz- 
all due I'.rethren that .loved Christ’s Gospel and God's Justice ia 
’England. — took possession of Hewcastle next day; took posses- 
sion gradually of all Northumberland and Durham^ — and sta3-eil 
there. ir> various tov/ns and villages, about a year. The vdiole 
of English Puritans looked upon them as their saviours; 
s-u'-.e riiOnths aftenvards, Robert Baillie heard the T.o'rd.'>u 
l; i,had-.'in.ger5j on the streets, singing copiously with strong 
lungsj “ Gremercy, good Nasler Scot/’ by way of burdend 

His itiejesty and Strafford, in a fine frenzy at this turn of 
affairs, found no refuge, except to summon a “ Council of Peers/' 
to enter upon a Treaty ” with the Scots ; and alas, at last, 
suniivio7i a New Parliament. Not to be helped in any way. 
Twelve dnef Peers of tire .summoned “ Council ” petitioned for 
a Parliamerit ; the City of London petitioned for a Parliament, 
and v.'ouki not lend n'io7ioy otherwise. A Pariioment was ap- 
pointed lor the 3d of November next; — whereupon London 
dreerfuJly lent 200,000/.: and the treaty with the Scots at 
Ripon, ist October 1640,'^ by and by transferred to London, 
•^vent peaceably on at a very leisurely pace. The Scotch Arnn’ 
lay quartered at Newcastle, and over Northumberland and 
Durham, on an allowance of S50/. a-day ; an Army indispensable 
for Puritan objects; no haste in finishing its Treaty. The 
English A.i-my lay across in Yorkshire; without allowance except 
from the casualties of the King’s Exchequer; in a dissatisfied 
manner, and occasionally getting into “ Arm3’-Plots.” 

This Parliaiuent, which met on the 3d of November 1640, 
has become very celebrated in Histor)' by the name of the 
Loug PoMlavrimt. It accomplished and suffered very singular 
desi'inies; sufi'e-red a Pride’s Purge, a Cromwell’s Ejectment; 
suffered Reinstatements, Re-ejectments; and the Rump or Fag- 
end of it did not finally vanish till i6th March 1659-60, Oliver 
Cromwell sat again in this Parliament for Cambridge Town; 
Meautj'S, bis old Colleague, is now/ changed for “ John Lowry, 
iksquire,” ® probably a more Puritanic man. The Members for 
Cambridge University are the same in both Parliaments, 


‘ Biiillie's Letters, 

'* Willis, • Rusbworth, i 
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LE-rasR in 


'y hzntq ftieui Mr. WHUngham^ ai his House- in SteiiMns 
La-ne; These. 


" ].ondoa, l-ebruary 164Q,' 

I desire yoo to send me the Reasons of the Scots 
to enforce their desire of ITniformity in Religion, expressed in 
jiv.jr Sflt Arricle; I mean that which I liad before of you. 1 
wouid {)erase it against we fail upon that Debate, which will be 
speedily. Yours, 

Oliver Cromwell.^' 


There is a great quantity of intricate investigation requisite 
to date this small undated Note, and make it entirely trans- 
parent! The Scotch Treaty, begun at Ripon, is going on, — 
never ended: the agitation about abolisliing Bishops has just 
bejrun, in the House and out of i'c. 

On Friday, nth December 1640, the Londoners present iheir 
celebrated “ Petition,” signed by 15,000 hands, ciming to have 
Bishops and their Ceremonies radically reformed. Then on 
Saturday, 53d January 1640-1, comes the still more celebrated 
■■’"Petition and Remonstrance from 700 Ministers of the Church 
of England,”® to the like effect. Upon which Documents, 
especially upon the lattei', ensue strenuous debatings/ ensues 
'a “■ Committee of Twenty-four ” ; a Bill to abolish Superstition 
and Idolatry; and, in a week or two, a Bill to take aivay the 
Bishops' Votes in Parliament: Bills recommended by the said 
Committee. A diligent Committee; which heard much evi- 
dejice, a-iU thei 'iogLal debating, from Dr, Burgess and others. 
Tireir Bishops Bill, not without hot arguing, passed through 
the Coriimon.s; was rejected by the. Lords; — Look effect, how^- 
-aver, in a much heavier shape, within year and day. Young 
uSir Ralph Varney, son of Edmund the Standard-bearer, has 
pre.servcd very careful Notes of the theological revelations and 
profound arguments, heard in this Commitee from Dr. Burgess 

’ Th.-- v’l-j-ds within single cominns, here lis always in the Test of Cronv 
■.ril';, l.etr-'rs, are mine, riot his; the date in this instance is conjectural 


February. See BaiUie’s Letters, i. 30: 
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and otheK : intensely mtercsting at that time to all ingenuous 
young gentlemen ; a mere torpor now to all persons. 

In fact, the whole world, as we perceive, in this Spring of 
is getting on fire with episcopal, anti-episcopal emotion; and 
the Scotch Commissioners, with their Desire of Uniformity, are 
naturaliy the centre of the latter. Bishop Hall, Smectyranuiis, 
and one Ifr. aiillon “ near St. Bride’s Church,” are ali getting 
tl'ioir Pawpiiiels ready. — ^The assiduous contemporary individual 
who cofiected the huge stock of loose Printing now known os 
Kiug's Pamphlets in the British Museum, usually writes the cku e 
on the title-pnge of each; but has, with a curious infelicit}-, 
omitted it in the case of Aliiton’s Pamphlets, which accordingly 
remain undateable except approximately. 

Tire exact copy of the Scotch Demands towards a Treaty I 
have not yet met with, though doubtless it is in print amid the 
unsorted Rubbish-Mountains of the British Museum. Notices 
of it are to be seen in Baillie, also in Rushworth.- The first 
Seven Articles relate to secularities ; payment of damages; 
punishment of incendiaries, and so forth: the Seventh is the .re- 
calling” of the King’s Proclamations against the Scots. The 
Eighth, anent a solid peace betwixt the Nations,” involves this 
matter of Uniformity in Religion, and therefore is of weightier 
moment. Baillie says: “ For the Eighth great Demand some 
Days were spent in preparation.” The Lords would hax'e made 
no difficulty about dismantling Berwick and Carlisle, or such 
like; but finding that the other points of this Eighth Article 
were to involve the permanent relations of England, they de- 
layed. “ We expect it this very day,” says Baillie (aSth Feb- 
ruaiy 1640-1). Oliver Cromwell also expects it this very day, 
or speedily,” — and therefore writes to Mr. Willingham for a 
siglit of the Documents again. 

Whoe^'er wishes to trace the emergence, re-emergence, slow 
ambiguous progress, and dim issue of this “ Eighth Article,’" ma}' 
consult the opaque but authentic Commons Journals, jind strive 
to elucidate the same by poor old brown Pamphlets, in the pkice.^ 
cited belov/.’^ It was not finally voted in the affirmative till the 
middle of May; and then still it was far from being ended. Tl 
ended, properly, in the Summoning of a “ Westminster Assembly 
of Divines,” To ascertain for us how “ the two Nations ” may best 
attain to “ Uniformity of Religion.” 

This Mr. Willingham my loving friend,"’ of whom I have 
B.-ullfp, 5, 2^^, and anted and postea ; Rushwortli, iv. 166. 

"Comiinus journals, ii. 84, 83; Diurnal Occurrences in Pnriiaiueni 
(Printi-il fcir William Cooke, London, 1G41, — often erroneous as to the 
day,:, 10th February, J'th March, 15th May. 







found no orlier x-estige anyv-bere in Nature, is presumably’' a 
Londoii Puritan conecnied in the London Petition and other 
such matters, to niiom the Alember for Cambridge, a man of 
knov.-n xeal, good connexion, and growing weight, is worth 

coarincing. . . ■ ' 

■: )Iiver St. John the Shipmoney Lawyer, now Mesnber for Tot- 
nt'ss, has lately been made Solicitor-General j on the ad of Feb- 
nusry 1640-1, D’Ewes says of him, newly created ^ a date 
tturtli attending to. Strafford’s Trial is coining on ; to begin on 
the aad of Alavdi; Strafford and Laud are safe in the Tower 
iong since ; Finch and Windebank, and other Delinquents in high 
places, hace tied rapidly beyond seas. 


IN THE LONG PARLIAMENT 

That little Note, despatched by a servant to Swithin’s Lane in 
the Spring of 1641 , and still saved by capricious destiny while so 
much else has been destroyed, — is all of Autographic that Oliver 
Cromwell has left us concerning his proceedings in the first 
three-and-tv/enty months of the Long Parliament. Months dis- 
tinguished, beyond most others in History, by anxieties and en- 
deavours, by hope and fear and swift vicissitude, to all England 
as w’eli as him : distinguished on his part by’- much Parliamentary 
activity v.’ithal: of which, unknown hitherto in Histoiy, but still 
capable of being knowm, let us wait some other opportunity of 
speaking. Two vague appearances of his in that scene, w’hich 
are already" knowm to most readers, we will set in their right 
date and place, making them faintly visible at last: and there- 
with leave this part of the subject. 

In D'Ewes’s klanuscript above cited ^are these, words, relating 
to Monday, glh November 1640, the sixth day of the Long Parlia- 
meiVi.: Mr. Cromwell delivered the Petition of John Lilburn,'’ 

— young Lilburn, who had once been Prymne’s amanuensis, . 
among other things, and whose “ whipping with 200 stripes from 
Tv'c‘3t'o'iix0.slcr to the Fleet Prison,” had already rendered him 
conspicuous. 'I'hi.s is the record of D’Ewes. To which let us 
now annex the following \vell-known pas.sage of Sir Philip 
'\vmAvick : and if the reader fancy the .Speeches on the previous 

-Sir Siiiitfiul rniweVs Xotes of the, Long Parliament 4 i.?s., 

nos. Tna-C), foL if'O a; ].i. 156 of Transcript 

, ® 0Tiwes, fol.'4- 
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Saturday,^ and how the'-** whole of this Monday was spent in 
hearing grievances ” of the iikesortj some dim image of a strange 
oid scene may perhaps rise upon, him, 

*■ I'he first rime I ever took notice of Mr. Cromweli/’ says War- 
wick, was in the very beginning of the Parlian^ent held in 
November 1640; when I,” Member for Radnor, “ vainly thoughr 
myself a courtly young gentleman, — for we courtiers vahued eur- 
seiv'es mucli upon our good clothes ! I came into the J-Iouse one 
!nor,aing,” JJonday morning, ** well clad; and perceived a gen- 
tleman speaking, whom I knew not, — very ordinarily apparelled : 
for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by 
un ill country-tailor: his linen was plain, and not very dean: 
and I rememijcr a speck or two of blood upon his little band, 
which was not much lai'ger than his collar. His hat was with- 
out a hatband. Hi.s stature was of a good size; his swoi'd stuck 
close to bis side: hi.s countenance swoln and reddish, his voice 
sharp and uutuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour. For 
the subject matter would not bear much of reason ; it being on. 
behalf of a servant of Mr. Prynne’s who had dispersed Libels; 

— yes, Libels j and had come to Palaceyard for it, a.s we saw: 

** I sincerely profess, it lessened much my reverence unto that 
Great Council, for this gentleman was very much hearkened 
unto; ” 2 which w^as strange, seeing he had no gold lace to his 
coat, nor frills to his band; and otherwise, to me in my poor 
featherhead, seemed a somewhat unhandy gentleman! 

The reader may take what of these Warwick traits he can. along- 
with him, and also omit what he cannot take; for though War- 
wick’s veracity is undoubted, his memory after many years, in ■ 
such an element as his had been, may be questioned. The 
** band,” we may remind our i*eaders, is a linen tippet, properly 
tiie shirt-collar of those days, which, when the hair was worn 
long, needed to fold itself with a good expanse of washable linen 
over the upper-works of the coat, and defend these and their 
velvets from iiarm. The “ specks of blood,” if not fabulous, we, 
iiot without general sympathy, attribute to bad razors: as for 
the “ hatband,” one remarks that men did not speak witii their 
hats on ; and therefore will, with Sir Philip’s leave, omit that. 
The ** uutuneable voice,” or what a poor young gentleman in 
these circumstances would consider as such, is, very significant 
to us. 

Here is the other vague appearance; from Clarendon’s Life.* 
** He,” Mr, Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, ** was often heard 

' Coninions Journals, 7th Nov. 1640; Rushworth, iv. 24, etc. 

* Warwick, p. 247. , ^i. 7S {Oxford, i76x). 
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10 mention one private Committee^ in which he. put acci- 
denraily into the chair : \ipf,)n an Enclosure whifch’. had been 
made of great wastes, belonging to the Queen’s Manors, wthout 
ihe consenr of tlie tenants, the benefit whereof had been given 
by the Queen lo a servant of near trust, who forthwith sold the 
;.vau' enclosed, to tiie Earl of .iilanchester, Lord Privy-Seal; who 
ojgeiher with h.is Son IMandevil were now most concerned to 
ruin tain the Enclosure: against which, as well the inhabitants 
.)f other inanorSj who claimed Common in those wastes, as- the 
^h.if‘en’s ■ienancs of the same, nntde loud complaints, as a great 
oppression, carried upon them with a very liigli hand, and sup- 
ported by power. 

“ The Committee sat in the Queen’s Court; and Oliver Crom- 
well i')eing one of them, appeared much concerned to counten-' 
ance the Petiuoners, who were numerous together with their 
Witnesses : the Lord Mandevil being likewise present as a party, 
and by the direction of the Committee sitting covered, Crom- 
well, who had never before been heard to speak in the House of 
Commons,” — at least not by me, though he had often spoken, 
and was veiy well known there, — *" ordered the Witnesses and 
Petitioners in the method of the proceeding ; and seconded, and 
enlarged upon what they said, with great passion; and the \^it- 
nesses and persons concerned, who were a very rude kind of 
people, interrupted the Counsel and Witnesses on the other side, 
with great clamour, when they said anything that did not please 
them: so that Mr. Hyde (whose office it was to oblige men of ail 
sorts to keep order) was compelled to use .some sharp reproofs, 
and some threats, to reduce them to such a temper that the 
business might be quietly heard. Cromwell, in great fury, re- 
proached the Chairman for being partial, and that he discoun- 
tenanced the Witnesses by threatening them: the other appealed 
to die Committee; which justified him, and declared diat he 
behaved himself as he ought to do; which more inflamed him,” 
Cromwell, tvho ’was already too much angry. When upon any 
mention of matter-of-fact, or of the proceeding before and at 
the Enclosure, the Lord Manclevil desired to be heard, and with 
great modesty related what had been done, or explained what 
had been said, Mr. Cromwell did answer, and reply upon him 
with so much indecency and rudeness, and in language so con- 
trary and offensive, that every man would have thought, that 
as their natures and their manners were as opposite as it 
is possible, so their interest could never have been the same. 
In the end, his whole carriage w'as so tempestuous, and his be- 
haviour so insolent, that the Chairman found himself obliged to 
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Saturda>V' and how the “ whole of this Monday was spent in 
hearing grievances ” of the like sort, some dim image of a strange 
old scene may perhaps rise upon him. ■ ■ 

“ The first time I ever took notice of Mr. Cromv.'t'II;’' says War- 
wick,. w'as in the very beginning of the Parliament ludd iji 
No^’cmber ifiao; when I,” ^Member for Radnor^ ” vainly- thought 
myself a courtly young gentleman^ — for we courtiers valued our- 
selves much upon our good clothes ! I .came into the House one 
morning,” Jlonday morning, “ well clad; and perceived a gen- 
tleman speaking, whom I knew not, — very ordinarily apparelled ; 
f.:sr it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by 
ar, ill {-oujitry-taiior; his linen was plain, and not very clean; 
and I lemein’oer a speck or two of blood upon his little band,, 
which was not much larger than his collar. His hat was with- 
out a hatband. His stature was of a good size ; his sword stuck 
close to his side: Ids countenance swoln and reddish, his voice 
sharp and untuueable, and his eloquence full of .fervour. For, 
the subject matter would not bear much of reason ; it being on 
behalf of a seivnnt of Mr. Prynne’s who had dispersed Libels; T 
— yes, Libels, and had come to Palaceyard for it, as we saw: 
“ I sincerely profess, it lessened much my reverence unto that 
Great Council, for this gentleman was very much hearkened 
unto; ” ^ which was strange, seeing he had no gold lace to his 
. coat, nor frills to his band; and otherwise, to me in my poor 
featherhead,. seemed a somewhat unhandy gentleman! 

The reader may take what of these Warwick traits he can along 
with him, and also omit what he cannot take; for though War-' 
wick’s veracity is undoubted, his memory after many years, in 
such an element as his had been, may be questioned. The 
“ bund,” we may remind our readers, is a linen tippet, properly 
the shirt-collar of those days, which, when the hair was worn 
long, needed to fold itself with a good expanse of washable linen 
over the upper-works of the coat, and defend these and their 
velveth from harm. The “ specks of blood,” if not fabulous, we, 
not without general sympathy, attribute to bad razors: as for 
the “ hatband,” one remarks that men did not speak with their 
hats on ; and therefore will, with Sir Philip’s leave, omit that. 
The “ untuneable voice,” or what a poor young gentleman in 
these circumstances would consider as such, is, very significant 
to us. 

Here is the other vague appearance; from Clarendon's Life.*^ 
“ He,” Mr. Hyde, afterwards Lord Clarendon, ” was often heard 

‘ Commons Journals, 7th Nov,.i6<io; Rushworth, iv. 24, etc, 

■ “ Warwick, p. 247. - ' ®i. 78 (Oxford, 1761). 
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to mention one private Committee, in whicK he -was put'acd- 
dentaity into the chair; \jpon an Enclosure which had been 
made of great Vr-a?;ies, belonging to the Queen's Manors,; without 
ihe consent oi the tenants,, the benefit whereof had been, given 
by tlic Queen To a sfcr\’ant of near trust, who forthwith sold the 
’amis enclosed tu the Earl of Manchester, Lord .Privy Seal; who 
t.,;geiher t'.iih ins Soti Mandevil were now most concerned to 
;n:dntain the Enclosure: against which, as well the inhabitants 
oi :nher m?aiors,, who claimed Common in those wastes, as the 
•Queen's tenants of the same, made loud complaints, as a great 
uppres.sion, carried upon tltem with a very high hand, and'sup- 
porfed by power. 

“ The Committee sat in the Queen's Court; and Oliver Crom- 
well being one of them, appeared much concerned .to counten- 
ance the Petitioners, who were numerous together wuth their. 
VVitnesse.s; the Lord Mandevil being likewise present as a party, 
and by the direction of the Committee sitting covered. Crom- ■ 
well, who had never before been heard to speak in the House of 
Commons,” — at least not by me, though he had often spoken, 
and was very well kno%vn there, — “ ordered the Vvdtnesses and 
Petitioners in the method of the proceeding ; and seconded, and 
enlarged upon what they said, with great passion; and the Wit- 
nesses and pei'-sons concerned, who were a very rude kind of 
people, interrupted the Counsel and Witnesses on the other side, 
with great clamour, when they said anything that did not please 
them; so that Mr. Hyde (whose office it was to oblige men of 'all 
sort.s 'to keep order) was compelled to use some sharp reproofs, 
•and some threats, to reduce them to such a temper that the 
business might be quietly heard. Cromwell, in great fury, re- 
proached the Chairman for being partial, and that he discoun- 
tenanced the Witnesses by threatening them : the other appealed 
to the Committee; which justified him, and declared that he. 
behaved himself as he ought to do; which more inflamed him,” 
Cromwell, ‘‘ who was already too much angry. When upon any 
mention of matter-of-fact, or of the proceeding before and at: 
the Enclo.sure, the Lord Mandevil desired to be heard, and with 
great modesty related what had been done, or explained what 
had been said, Mr. Cromwell did answer, and reply upon him 
with so much indecency and rudeness, and in language .so con- 
trary and offensive, that every man wmuld have thought, that 
as their natures and their manners were as opposite as it 
is possible, so their interest could never have been the same. 
In the end, his whole carriage was so tempestuous, and his be- 
haviour so insolent, that the Chairman found hiraself obliged to 
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i-epreheiid him; and to tell him, That if he” Hr. Croravrell 
proceeded in the same manner, he Mr. Hyde %n-ould pre- 
scntiy adjourn the Committee, and the next morning complain 
to the House of him. Which he never forgave; and took ail 
occasions afterwards to pursue him with the utmost malice mid 
revenge, to !iis death,” — ^not Mr. Hyde’s, happily, but J'.ir. 
Cromw ell’s , who at length did cease to cherish “ malice and 
revenge ” against Mr. Hyde ! 

Tracking this matter, by faint indications, through variijus 
obscure counscs, I conclude that it related to the uSoke of 
Somersham,” ^ near St. Ives; and that the scene in the Queen. ’s 
Court probably occurred in the beginning of July 1641.“ Crom- 
knew this Soke of Somersham, near St, I\'es, very well; 
knew these poor rustics, and what treatment they had got: and 
rnshed, not in the imperturbablest manner it would seem, to 
see justice done them. Here too, subtracting the due subtra- 
hend from Mr. Hyde’s Narrative, we have a pleasant visuality 
of an old summer afternoon “ in the Queen's Court ” tw'O hundred 
years ago.. 

Cromweir's next Letters present him to us, not debating, or 
about to debate, concerning Parliamentary Propositions and 
Scotch “ Eighth Articles,” but wdth his sword drawn to enforce 
them; the whole Kingdom dhnded now' into two armed con- 
liicting masses, the argument to be by pike and bullet henceforth, 
t Commons J ournals, ii. 172. 

“Ibid, S7; 150; 172; 192; 215; 2i3; 219, — the dates extend from. 
17th Febi-ua.fy to 2ist Julj" 16-1 r. 
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■possibility bj* both parties; so much is indubi'S.able ; so much iuitl 
nothing niore^ except that it ended without result. ■* It would in 
our days be the easiest negotiation.; but it was then an impo.siible 
one. For it meant that the King should conteiit hirnsclf v.- !rh die 
Xame of King, and see measures the reverse of what Iw •'.^ds’o.vd 
end wilicd, take efiect by his sanction. Which, in sad 1 had 
become a necessity for Charles L in the England of 1641. Ills 
tendency and effort has long been the reverse of Englancr?. : he 
cannot go\'ern England, vehatever he may govern! And to 
have admitted this necessity,, — alas, was it not to have settled 
the whole Quarrel, without the eighl-and-forty years of fighting, 
and confused bickering and oscillation, which proved to be need- 
ful first? The negotiation dropped; leaving for visible result 
only this appointment of St, John’s. His Hajesty on that side 
saw no course possible for him. 

Accordingly he tried it in the opposite direction,, -which also, 
on failure b}' this other, was very natural for him. He entered 
into .secret tamperings with the Olilcers of the English Army; 
ivhich, lying now- in Yorkshire, ill-paid, defeated, and in neiglr- 
•bourhoo'd of a Scotch Army victoriously furnished with 850/. 
a-day, was very apt for discontent. There arose a “ first Army- 
Plot ”, for delivering Strafford fi*om the Tower; the?i a second 
.Anny-Piot for some equally wild achievement, tending to de- 
Ih^er Majesty from thraldom, and send this factious Parliament' 
about its business. In which desperate schemes, thougli his 
Majesty strove not to commit himself beyond what was necessary, 
it became and still remains indubitable that he did participate ; 
■—as indeed, the former course of listening to his Parliament 
having been abandoned, this other of coercing or awing it by 
armed force was the only remaining one. 

These Army-Plots, detected one after another, and inve.stigated 
and commented upon, with boundless interest, in Parliament- 
and out of it, kept the Summer and Autumn of 1641 in con- 
tinual alarm and agitation; taught all Opposition persons, and a 
factious Parliament in general, what ground they rvere sttuiding 
on; — and in the factious Parliament, especially, could not but 
awaken the liveliest desire of having the IMilitary Force put in 
such hands as w'ould be safe for them. ” The Lord-Lieutenants 
of Counties,’” this factious Parliament conceived an unappeas- 
able d&sire of knorving who these were to be: — this is what they 
mean by ” Power of the Militia on which point, as his Majesty 
would not yield a jot, his Parliament and he, — ^thc point be- 
coming daily more’ important, new offences daily accumulating, 
^WhiLlocke, Clarendon; see Forster’s Statfsiaen, ii. 130-7. 
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and tiic split ever widening, — ultimately- rent themselves asunder, 
oad drew swords to decide it. ' ■ , , ■ ' _ ; 

Such was the weil-known consummation; .which in Croraweirs 
next Letter we ilnd to have arrived. ■ Here are a few Dates 
w'hich may assist the reader to grope his way thither. From 
Mr. Willmgliam in Swithin’s Lane ” in February '1641, to the 
Royal Standard at Nottingham, in August 1643, and ‘‘Mr. 
Rparnnrd at Huntingdon in January 1643, which is our next 
stage, there is a long vague road: and the lights upon it are 
mostly a universal dance of will-o'-wisps, and distracted hre-flies 
in a state of excitement, — not good guidance for the traveller 1 


Monday, ^<1 May. Strafford's Trial being ended, but rn> sen- 
tence yet given, Evlr. Robert Baiilic, Minister of Kihvinning, who 
was here among the Scotch Commissioners at present, saw in 
Palaceyard, V/estrainster, “ some thousands of Citizens and Ap- 
prentices ” (-Miscellan-eous Persons and City Shopmen, as we 
shciuid now call them), who rolled about there “ ail day/' 
bellowing to even’ Lord as he went in or came out, “ with a 
loud and hideous voice"; “ Justice on Strafford I Justice on 
Traitors ! ^ — which seemed ominous to the Reverend Mr. 

Baillie. 

In which same houns, amid such echoes from without, the 
honourable House of Commons within doors, all in great tremor 
about Army-Plots, Treasons, Death-perils, was busy redacting 
a “ Protestation a kind of solemn Vow, or miniature Scotdi 
Covenant, the first of a good many such in those earnest agitated 
times,— to the effect: “ We take the Supreme to witness that 
we will stand by one another to the death in prosecution of our 
just objects here; in defence of Law, Loyalty and Gospel here.’* 
To this effect; but couclied in very mifd language, and with a 
“ Preamble," in which our Terror of Army-Plots, the mo\’ing 
principle of the auah, is discreetly almost shaded out of sight; 
it being our object that the House should be “ unanimous ” in 
this Protestation. As accordingly the House was; the House, 
and to a great extent the Nation. Hundreds of honourable 
luerabers, Mr. Cromwell one of them, sign the Protestation this 
day: the others on the following days: their names all regis- 
tered in due succession in the Books.- Nay, it is ordered that 
the whole Nation be invited to sign it; tliat each honourable 


^ Baillie, i. 351 
* Commons Jo; 


nals, ii, 133, 3, etc.; Rushworth, iv. 341, 4. 
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■' [ember send it down to his constituents, and invite tliem to 
siga it. Which, as we say, the constituents, all the reforming- 
part cf Ihern, everywhere in England, did; with a fee'.ing (/' 
>r-iem:\!ty very strange to the modem mind. Striking lerruj- 
into all Traitors; quashing down Armt’-'Plots for the present, and 
t’re hopes uf poor Strafford forever. A Protestation hcki realiv- 
.-•acred ; appealed to, henceforth, as a thing from which there 
>-riS i’-r. departing. Cavalcades of Freeholders, coming up from 
the country to petition the Honourable House, — for instance, 
rhe Four-thousand Petitioners from Buckingbamsb ire, about 
ten iTUjuths hence, — rode with this Protestation stuck in their 
huis." ^ A ver}'- great and awe-inspiring matter in those days; 
till it was displaced by greater of the like kind, — Solejnn League 
and Covenant, and others.- 

Monday next, 10th May, his Majesty accordingly signed sen- 
tence on Strafford; who was executed on the Wednesday 
following. No help for it. A terrible example; the one 
supremely able man the King had. 

On the same Monday, loth ]\'l'ay, his Majesty signed likewise 
another Bill, That this Parliament should not be dissolved 
without its own consent. A Bill signed in order that the City 
might lend him money on good Security of Parliament; money 
being most pressingly 'wanted, for our couple of hungr}' Armies 
Scotch and English, and other necessary occasions. A Bill 
which seemed of no great consequence except financial; but 
•vi'hich, to a People reverent of Law, and never, in the wildest 
dash of battle-swords, giving up its religious respect for the 
constable’s baton, proved of infinite consequence. His Z\Iajesty’s 
hands are tied ; he cannot dismiss this Parliament, as he has done 
the others; — no, not without its owm consent. 

Atigusl loth. Army-Plotters having fled beyond seas: the 
Bill for Triennial Parliaments being passed; the Episcopacy- 
Bill being got to sleep; and by the use of royal varnish a kind 
of composure, or hope of composm-e, being introduced; above 
all thin.gs, money being now borrowed to pay the Armies and 
disband them, — his Majesty, on the 10th of the month,’' set out 
for Scotland. To hold a Parliament, and compose matters 
llic-re, as his Majesty gave out. To see wdtat old or new elements 
OX malign Royalism could still he awakened to life there, ns 
the Farliameitt surmised, who greatly opposed his going. — Mr. 
Cromwell got home to Ely again, for six tvecks, this autumn; 

^ 12th January 1641-2; Rushworth, iv., 486. 

- Vvliarton's Laxid, p. 62. 



there being a recess from gth September when the business was 
got gathered up, til! uoth October when his Majesty was ex- 
pected back. An Ir.terim Committee, and Pwn from his 

lodging at Ch.elsea,” ' managed wliat of indispensable might 
turn up- , ■ , . 

Noveirihcr isL Nev;s came to London, to the reassembled 
Pariiament," that an Irish Rebellion, already grown to be an 
jirisp Ivlassacre, had broken out. An Irish Catholic imitation of 
the late Scotch Presbyterian achievements in the way of reli- 
gious liberty — one of the best models, and one of the worst 
imitations ever seen in this world. Erasmus’s Ape, observing 
Erasmus shave himself, never doubted but it too could shave. 
One li’BOws what a hand the creattire made of itself, before the 
edgetool could be wrenched from it again! As this poor Irish 
Rebellion unfortunately began in lies and bluster, and proceeded 
in lies and bluster, hoping to make itself good that way, the 
ringleaders had started by pretending or even forging some' 
warrant from the King; which brought much undeserved sus- 
picion on his Majesty, and greatly complicated his affairs here 
for a long while. 

N member 22d. The Irish Rebellion blazing up more and 
more into an Irish Massacre, to the terror and horror of all Anti- 
papist men; and in England, or even in Scotland, except by 
the liberal use of varnish, nothing yet being satisfactorily mended, 
nay all things hanging now, as it seemed, in double and treble 
jeopardy,— -the Commons had decided on a “ Grand Petition 
and Remonstrance,” to set forth what their griefs and necessities 
really were, and really would require to have done for them. The 
Debate upon it, very celebrated in those times, came on this 
day, Monday aed November.® The longest Debate ever yet 
known in Parliament ; and the stormiest, — ^nay, had it not been 
for Mr. Hampden’s soft management, '‘we had like to have 
sheathed our swords in each other’s bowels,” says \¥arwick; 
which I find otherwise to be true. The Remonstance passed 
by a small majority. It can be read still in Rushworth;^ drawm 
up in precise business order; the %vhole 206 Articles of it, — 
every line of which once thrilled electrically into ail men’s hearts, 
as torpid as it has now grown. “ The chimes of Margaret’s were 
striking tw’o in the morning when v/e carae.out,” — It was on this 
occasion that Oliver, “ coming ckwn stabs, ” is reported to have 


t. Commons Journals, ii. 2 
Commons Journals, in dit 
Journals, indie; D’Evves 
see also 436, 7. 
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I ' fuid. He would have sold all and gone to New England; had the :■ 

f ivemonstriince not passed;^ — a vague report, gathered over ;! 

dining-tables long after, to which the reader need not pay more | 
becd than it merits. ITis Majesty returned from Scodand on ; i 
the Thursday following; and had from the City a tlirice-glorioa^ 
s; Ci\ic Entertainment.^ 

Dt'icr.iber loiJi. The Episcopal business,, attempted last ' 
;:pring in vain; has revived in December, kindled into life by the = 
Renmr.slronce: and is raging more fiercely than eN-er; crowds | 
, , Oi Citizens petitioning,. Corporation going in sixty coaches " | 

to oecition;^ the Apprentices; or City Shopmen, and raiscel- j 
I.tneous persons,, petitioning: — Bishops “much insulted'" in | 
Palaceyard. as they go in or out. Whereupon hasty Welsh { 
' > M'iiliams. Archbishop of York, once Bishop of Lincoln and Lca-d . j 

Keeper, he with Eleven too hasty Bishops, Srnectj'mnuus Hall 
I . , being one of them, give in a Protest, on this loth of December;^ • 

That they cannot get to their place in Parliament; that ail shall 1 
be null and void till they do get their. A rash step; for which, 
on the 30th of the same month, they are, by the Commons, voted s 
guilty of Treason ; and “ in a cold evening," with small ceremony, ’ 
are bundled, the whole dozen of them, into the Tower. For there I 
« is again rioting, again are cries “ loud and hideous ”; — Colonel 

p { Lunsford, a tniculent one-eyed man, having “ drawn his sword ’’ 1 

upon the Apprentices in Westminster Hall, and truculently 
slashed some of them; who of course responded in a loud and j 
hideous manner, by tongue, by fist, and single-stick: nay, on ;:| 
the morrow, 28th December, ^ they came marching many thou- : 
sands strong, with sword and pistol, out of the City, “ Slash us 
now ! while we wait on the Honourable House for an answer to ! 
our petition! ” — and insulted his Majesty’s Guard at Whitehall. ' 
\¥hat a Christmas of that old London, of that old Year! On ■ 
the 6th of February following, Episcopacy will be voted down i 
with blaze of “ bonfires,” and “ ringing ” of all the bells,— very 
audible to poor old Dr. Laud ® over in the Tower yonder, 

1642 

January His Majesty seeing these extremities arrive, and | 
such a conflagration begin to blaze, thought now the time had ^ 
come for snatching the main livecoals away, and so quenching ' 
the same. Such coals of strife he counts to the number of Five ■ 

^'Clareadoii 
“ Vicars, p. 56. 

Rushworth, iv, 464. 


® Rushwortli, iv. 429. 

* Rush worth, iv. 467. 

® Wharton’s Laud, p. 62 ; see also p. 5. 



in tlie Coniinoiis TTtHi^e. and One in the Lords: Pym,. Hampden^, 
,i:isjlnL(. with Holies and Strode (who held down the Speaker 
fourieeii years ago), these are the Five Commons: Lord Kim- 
boh'-m. betKT known to 1:3 as iMajidevil, Oli^'er’s friend, of the 
" Soke Oi Somershanu” and Queen’s-Coart Committee, he is the 
Lord. His Majesty flatters himself he has gathered evidence 
concerning; these individual firtbrands, That they invited the 
Scots to invade us in 1640: he sends, on Monday 3d January, ‘ 
to deia-ind that the)' be given up to him as Traitors. Delsherafe. 
flow and, as It vote, evasive ropiy. Whereupon, on the jnorrow, 
ho rides do'-vn to St. Stephen's himself, «itU an armed very mis- 
ceikineous force, of Five-hundred or of Three-hundred truculetvi 
braggadocio persons at hhs 'uack; enters the House of Commons, 
the tniculont persons looking in after him from the iob't))-, — 
with intent to seize the said Five ivlembers, five principal hot 
coals; ar.d trample Ihrnt out. for one thing. It was the falaile.st 
step this poor King ever took. The Five Members, tirnefully 
warr.ed, were gone into the City ; the whole Parliament removed 
itself into the City, “to be safe from armed vdolence.” From 
London City, and from all England, rose one loud voice of 
lamentation, condemnation : Clean against law ! Paint an inch 
thick, there is, was, or can be, no shadow of law in this. Will you 
grant us the Militia now ; we seem to need it now ! — ^Hi.s Majesty's 
subsequent stages may be dated with more brevity. 

January loih. The King with his Court quits Whitehall; the 
Five Members and Parliament purposing to return to-morrow, 
with the whole City in arms round them." He left k^Tiitehall; 
never saw it again till he came to lay down his head there. 

March gtk. The King has sent away his Queen from Dover, 
“ to be in a place of safety,” — and also to pawn the Crown 
Jewels in Holland, and get him arras. He returns Northward 
again, avoiding London. Many Messages between the Houses of 
Parliament and him: Will your Maje.sty grant us Power of the 
I'iilitia : accept this list of Lord-Lieutenants? ” On the 9th of 
March, still advancing Northward -without affirmative response, 
he has got to Newmarket; where another Message o'vertake.s 
him, earnestly urges itself upon him; Could not your Maje.sty 
please to grant us Power of the Militia for a limited time ? “ No, 
by God! ” answers his Majesty, “ not for an hour! ” '' — On the 
iptli of March he is at York; wdiere his Hull Magazine, gathered 
for service against the Scots, is lying near; wdiere a great Earl 
of Newcastle, and other In orthern potentates, wilr help him; 

^ CoDomoas Journals, ii. 367. -Vicars, p. 64, 
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■inhere at least London and its Puritanism., now grown so tierce., is 

Kar.'Off. ■■....■■ 

There we will leave him.; attempting PIulI Jlagazine, in vain; 
exchanging messages with his Parliament; messages, missives, 
printed and written Papers without limit: — Law-pleadings of 
both parties before the great tribunal of the English Nation, 
each party striving to prove it.self right, and tvithin the -verge of 
Law: preserved still in acres of typography, once thrillingly 
alive in every fibre of them; now a mere torpor, readable by fe-v 
creatures, not remernberabie by any. It is too clear his Srajesty 
will have to get himself an army, by Comiraission of Array, by 
subscription? of loyal plate, pawning of crown jewels, or how he 
can. The Parliament by all metliods is endeavouring to do the 
like. London sul.)^crihed “ Horses and Plate,'’ every kind of 
plate, even to women’s thimbles, to an unheard-of-amount; ^ 
and v/hen it came to actual enlisting, in London alone there w'cre 
“ Four-thousand enlisted in a day,” ^ Four-thousand, .some 
call it Five-thousand, in a day: the reader may meditate that 
one fact. Royal messages, Parliamentary messages; acres of 
typography tlunllingly ahve in every fibre of them, — these go on 
slowly abating, and military preparations go on steadily in- 
creasing till the 23d of October next. The King’s “ Commission 
of Array for Leicestershire ” came out on the 12th of June, com- 
missions for other counties following as convenient; the Parlia- 
ment’s “ Ordinance for the Militia,” rising cautiously pulse 
after pulse towards clear emergence, had attained completion 
the week before. The question puts itself to every'' English soul, 
Wiich of these 'vrill you obey? — and in all quarters of English 
ground, with swords getting out of their scabbards, and yet the 
constable’s baton still struggling to rule supreme, there is a most 
confused solution of it going on. 


Of Oliver in these months we find the following things noted; 
which the imaginative reader is to spread out into .significance 
for himself the best he can. 

Fr.hr:iary ’]th. Mr. Cromw-eli,” among others, offers to 
k-nd Th-cc-hundred Pounds for the service of the Comnion- 
■verith,” ’--towards reducing the Irish Rebellion, and relieving; 
fhe aifiicLv'rd Protestants there, or here. Rushworth, copying a, 
jbisi of such subscribers, of date 9th April 1643, has Cromwell’s 


‘ \ icavs. pp. QV, Joo; sec Commons Journals, lotl 
* IV'.'od's Ath-inrc, iii. 1(53. 

'■ Hiisnands LLc Priiitt‘r’.s Fifst Collection (Lend. 

■ ( cninums Joui-rials, ii. 40S. 



/‘j-r-ij wrilcen cown f<‘r 500/.”^ — seemingly the same rran- 
::,clion: Mr. tV'^n-iweil luiving now mended his offer: or else in 
Ilushworth, who uses the arithmetical cipher in this piace^ bavin 
misprinted. Hampden’s subscription there is i-fioal. In Mj 
Cromwell it is clear there is no backwardness, far from that; hi 
activity in these months notably increases. In the D'Ewes mss. 
he appears and reappears ; suggesting this and the other practie 
step, on behalf of irelarid oftenest; in all ways zealously urgin. 


jvJy itth. '* Hr. Crorawcii moved that we might make un 
order to allow the lownsmin of Canrbridge to raise two Com- 
panies of Voluntecr.s. and to appoint ('aptains over thorn.’’ 
On which d:u , lyih July, the Commons Clerk wriifs tluse 
word.-!*. " \Mu-!\-ns Hr. Cromwell hath sent dowm arms into the 
County of C;nn!.>ri'lge. for the defence of that County, it i.s this 
day oiTk-rcfi," ^ — that he shall have the lool. ” expended on 
that service repaid him lyv and by. Is Hr. Cromwell aware titar 
there lies a colour of high treason in all this; risk not of one’s 
purse only., but of one’s head? Air. Cromwell is aware of it, and 
pauses not. The ne?rt entry is still stranger. 

August '' Air. Cromwell in Cambridgeshire has seized 

the Magazine in the Castle at Cambridge; and hath hindered 
the carrying of the Tiate from that University ; wlxicii, as some 
report,, was to the value of 20,000/. or thereabouts."’ So does Sir 
Pliiiip Stapleton, mem’ner for Aldborough, member also of our 
new “ Committee for Defence of the Kingdom,” report this day. 
?or which let Mr. Cromwell have indemnity.^ — Air. Cromvvell 
has gone down into Cambridgeshire in person, since they began, 
to train there, and assumed the chief management, — to some 
effect, it would appear. 

The like was going on in ail shires of England; wherever the 
Parliament had a zealous member, it sent him down to his shire 
in these critical months, to take what management he could or 
durst. The most confused months England ever saw. In every 
shire, in ever}'- parish; in courthouses, alehouses, churdies, 
markets, wheresoever men were gathered together, England, 
witii sorrowful confusion in every fibre, is tearing itself into- 
iiostile halves, to carry on the voting by pike and bullet hence- 


Brevit}:' i.s very urgent on us, nevertheless we must give this 

' Rushvvorth. iv. 56.J.. -February — Jvily.1642. 

■' DMiwes MSS. f. 65S-66X. ■■ Commons .Jouriials, ii. 674. 

^ ibid., ii. 720, 6. See likewise Tanner mss. Lxiii. 116; Querela Vaniu- 
igienuis (and wipe away its blubberings and ine.vactitudes a little), Life- 
Dr. Uarttnek, etc., — Cairihridyo Portfolio (London, 1840), ii. 386-8. 
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..'■thcr extract. Bramston the Shipmoney Judge, in trouhle Viiil', 
!.])e ParJiament and sequestered from his place, is non- likely ic 
qet into trouble with the King, who in the last days of July has 
ordered him to come to York on business of importance. Judse 
3ramston sends his two sons, John and Frank, freslr young mon, 
to negotiate some excuse. They ride to York in three days : stay 
.1 day at York udth his Majesty; then return, “on the samc- 
'cor.ses,"' in three days, — to Skreens in Essex; which was good 
riding. John, one of them, has left a most watery incohercni 
AuiahiGgra-phy, now printed, but not edited, — nor v;orth eriiiing, 
except by fire to ninety-nine hundredths of it; very distracting; 
in which, however, there is this notable sentence; date ahoui 
the middle of August, not discoverable to a day. Having been 
at Y ork, and riding back on the same horses in three clays ; 

“ In our return on Sunday, near Huntingdon, between that 
and Cambridge, certain musketeers start out of the com, and 
command us to stand; telling us we must be searched, and to 
that end must go before Mr. Cromwell, and give account from 
v/hence we came and w^hither we were going. I asked, Where 
Mr. Cromv/eli was? A soldier told us, He was four miles off. 
I said. It was unreasonable to carry us out of our way; if ]\Ir. 
Crorawmll bad been there, I should have willingly given him all 
the satisfaction he could desire ; — and putting my hand into my 
pocket, I gave one of them Twelvepence, who said, We might 
pass. By this I saw plainly it would not be possible for rny 
Father to get to the King with his coach ; ” ’ — ^neither did he go 
at all, but stayed at home till he died. 


September xjytJi. Here is a new phasis of the business. In a 
“ List of the Army under the command of the Earl of Essex,” ^ 
we find that Robert Earl of Essex is “ Lord General for King and 
Parliament ” (to deliver the poor beloved King from traitors, 
who have misled him, and clouded his fine understanding, and 
rendered him as it were a beloved Parent fallen insane)-, that 
Robert Earl of Essex, we say, is Lord General for King and Par- 
liament; that William the new'- Earl of Bedford is Ge’rcral oi 
the Plorse, and has, or is every hour getting to have, “ sevent>-- 
five troops of 6o men each in every troop a Captain, a Lieu- 
renant, a Comet and Quartermaster, whose names are all given. 
In Troop Sixty-seven, the Captain is “ Oliver Crom?rell,” — 

’ /lutobiography of Sir John Bramston, Knt. (Camden Society, 18^5), 
p. So. : , 

' King’s Pamphlets, small 4to, jao. 73. 



rionourable mem1:«er for Cambridge; niany honourable members 
having now taken arms; Mr. Hampden, for example, liaving 
iior.'irnc' r?>lo;iel Hampden, — L'msy drilling his men in Chaigrove 
Fir-Idi ai ihis ver}' time. But moreover, in Troop Eight of Earl 
Itedford's Horse, v;e find another Oliver Cromwell, Comet"; 
— n,nd tvith real thankfulness for this poor flint-spark in the 
ci'eat darkness, recognise him for our honourable member’s Son. 
!Iis eldest Son Oliver,' now a stout young man of twenty. 

Thou too, Oliver, thou art fit to swing a sword. If there 
over '.vas a battle WiUdli fighting, and to be called God’s I'jattle, 
:r is i,his; thou too wilt come!" How a staid, most pacific, 
■uOiid iuirnuT oh' iJi;-ee-and-forty decides on girding himself with 
warlike iron, and fighting, he and his, against principalities and 
powers, let readers who hiive formed an>- notion of this raun 
conceive for tlw'mscK-es. 

On Sunday. Odnhtr, \va.s Edgehill Battle, called also 
Iveir.ton Fight, near Keinton on the south edge of Warwiclc- 
shirc. In which Battle Captain Cromwell tvas present, and did 
his duty, let angiy Dentil say what he will.- The Fight was 
indecisive: victory claimed by both sides. Oiptain Cromwell 
told Cousin Hampden, They never would get on with a set of 
poor tapsters and town-apprentice people fighting against men 
of honour. To cope with men of honour they must have men 
of religion. hu*. Hampden aiisv/ered me, It was a good notion, 
if it could be executed.” Oliver himself set about executing a 
bit of it, Iris share of it, by and by. 


*' We all thought one battle would decide it,” says Richard 
Baxter; '* — and we rvere all much mistaken! This winter there 
arise among certain Counties Associations ” for mutual de- 
fence, against Royalism and piiinderous Rupertisrn; a measure 
cherished ty the Parliament, condemned as treasonable by the 
King. Of which Associations,” countable to the number of 
five or six, we name only one, that of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridge, Herts; with Lord Grey of Wark for Commander; 
Where, c.iicl under v/hom, Oliver was now serving. This 
riastern Associ.ition ” is alone worth naming. All the other 
Associations, no man of emphasis being in the midst of them, fell 
in few months to pieces; only this of Cromwell’s subsisted, 
enlarged itself, grew famous ; — and indeed kept its own borders 
dear of invasion during the whole course of the War. Oliver, in 


iin Mazeres’s Tracts, vol, L). 
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the beL:inning of 1643^ is serving there^ under tlie Lord Grev of 
'•.'-Lri:. Besides his military duties, Oliver, as natural, was 
fioniinuced of the Committee for Cambridgeshire in this Associa- 
‘don ; he is also of the Committee for Huntingdonshire, which as 
belongs to another “ Association.” Member for the Com- 
mittee of Huntingdonshire; to which also has been nominated 
a Robert Barnard, Esquire,” who, however, does not sit, us 
1 have reason to surmise ! 


TiiK reader recollects Mr. Robert Barnard, how, in 1630, he got 
tlomrnission of the Peace for Huntingdon, along with “ Dr. 
Heard and Mr. Oliver Cromwell,” to be fellow Ju.stices there. 
Probably they never sat much together,, as Oliver went to St. 
Ives .soon after, and the two men were of opposite politics, which 
in those times meant opposite religions. But here in twelve 
years’ space is a change of many things ! 


To my assured friend Robert Barnard, Esquire : Present these. 

Mr. Barnard, ‘ Huatingdon,’ 23d Jatmai-y 1643. 

It’s most true, my Lieutenant with some 
ether soldiers of my troop were at your House, I dealt ‘ so ’ 
freely ‘ as ’ to inquire after you; the reason was, I had heard 
you reported active against the proceedings of Parliament, and 
for tho.se that disturb the peace of this Country and the King- 
dom, — '.viih those of this Country who have had meetings not a 
few, to intents and purposes too-too full of suspect.- 

It’s true, Sir, 1 know you have been wary in your carriages: 
be not too confident thereof. Subtlety may deceive you : in- 
tegrity never will. With my heart I shall desire that your judg- 
n:ent may alter, and your practice. I come only to hinder men 
from increasing the rent, — from doing hurt; but not to hurt 
any man: nor shall I you; I hope you will give me no cause. 

^ Ihwbands, i. 892; see for tbe other particulars, ii. 183, 327, 804, S09: 
Commons Journals, etc. 

* CottnUy is equivalent to county or region; too-too, in those days, means 
little njore than too; suspect is suspectahility, almost as proper as our modera 
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I£ you do, I must be pardoned what my relation to the Public 
calls for. 

If your good parts be disposed that waVj-know me for 
Your .servant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 


:d fair words from rne shall neither deceive you of 
nor of your liberty." 


*fy Copy, two Copies, of this Letter I owe to kind friends, wdio 
have careful!}’ transcrllied it from the Original at Lord Gosford's, 
Tlxa present Lady Gosford is ‘‘ granddaughter of Sir Robert 
Barnard,” to who.se lineal ance.stor the Letter is addressed. 
The date of time is gl\’en ; there never was any date or address 
of place, — which probably means that it was ’.written in Hunt- 
ingdon and addressed to Huntingdon, where Robert Barnard, 
w’ho became Recorder of the place, is known to have resided. 
Oliver, in the month of Jaiiuar}’- 1642-3, is present in the Fen- 
cotmtry, and ail over the Eastern Assciciation, with his troop or 
troops; looking after disaffected persons; ready to disperse 
royalist assembfages, to seize royalist plate, to keep dowm dis- 
turbance, and care in every way that the Parliament Cause 
suffer no damage.- A Lieutenant and party have gone to take 
some survey of Robert Barnard, Esquire; Robert Barnard, 
standing on the right of injured innocence, innocent till he be 
proved guilty, protests; Oliver responds as here, in a very 
characteristic way. 

It was precisely in these weeks, that Oliver from Captain be- 
came Colonel: Colonel of a regiment of horse, raised on his own 
principles so far as might be, in that “ Eastern Association”; 
and is henceforth known in the Newspapers as Colonel Cromwell. . 
Whether on this 23d of January, he was still Captain, or had 
ceased to be so, no extant acces-sible record apprises us. On the 
2d Jhirch 1642-3 , 1 have found him named as “ Col. Cromwell,” 
and hitherto not earlier. He is getting “ men of religion ” to 
serve in this cause, — or at least would fain get such if he might. 

‘ tt'risuHal ia the possession oi Lord Gosierd, at Worliugham in Suffolk. 

- Appendix, No. 4, * Cromwelliana, p. a. 
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' LETTER y 

CAMBRIDGE 

i Ix the- end oi February 1642-3, “ Colonel Cromwell is at Cam- 

'bridgf ; “ great forces from Essiex, Norfolk and Suffolk ’* having 
jnined him, and more still coming in.^ There has been much 
, alarm and running to and fro, over all those counties. Lord 

i Cupel hanging over them with an evident intent to plunder 

; Cambridge, generally to plunder and ravage in this region; as 

j Prince Rupert has cruelly done in this region: as Prince Rupert 

ha.s cruelly done in Gloucestershire, and is now cruelh' doing in 
Wilts and Hants. Colonel Cromwell, the soul of the whole busi- 
ness, must have had some bestirring of himself; some swift 
riding and resolving, now here, now there. Some “ 12,000 men,” 
however, or say even ” 23.000 men ” (for rumour runs very 
high!) from the Associated Counties, are now at last got to- 
gether about Cambridge, and Lord Capel has seen good to vanish 
again.- ” I-Ie %vas the first man that rose to complain of Griev- 
ances, in this Parliament; ” he, while still plain Mr. Cape!, 
member for Herts : but they have made a Lord of him, and the 
wind sits now in another quarter ! — 

Lord Capel has vanished ; arid the 12,000 zealous Yolnnteers 
^ of the Association are dismissed to their counties, with monition 
. to be ready when called for again. Moreover, to avoid like perils 
in future, it is now resolved to make a Garrison of Cambridge ; 
to add new works to the Castle, and fortify the Town, itself. 

: This is now going on in the early spring days of 1643; and 

Colonel Cromwell and all hands are busy ! — Here is a small Docu- 
‘ raent, incidentally preserved to us, which becomes significant if 

well read. 

i Fen Drayton is a small Village on the Eastern edge of Cam- 

; bridgeshire, between St. Ives and Cambridge, — ^weil known to 

i Oliver. In the small Church of Fen Drayton, after divine ser- 

j ’lice on Sunday the i2Lh of March 1642-3, the following War- 

rant. '• delivered to the Churchwardings ” (by one Mr. Norris, 

‘ a Constable, who spells very ill), and by them to the C!urate, is 

read to a rustic congregation, — ^who sit, somewhat agape, 1 appro - 
; hencl, and uncertain what to do about it. 


nwoniwciliana, p. 2 ; Vicars, p. 273. 

® Vicars; i’it'wspapers, 6th-l5th March (La CroiiiweUirma, p. 2),, 
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COM. CAKT. (‘ Cambridgeshire -To WIT* J ■ 

To nil and every ihe InJiabitanls of Fen Dr ayfon in the 
Hundred of PapwoHh. 

W'iiERi-AS vve have been enforced^ by apparent grounds' of ap- 
proaching !ianger_, to begin to fortify the Town of Cambridge, 
bir prevenring the Enemy's inroad, and the better to maintain 
the peace of this County; 

Having in part seen your good affections to the Cause, and 
now standing in need of your further assistance to the perfecting 
of the said ,l'‘urrifications, -vyhich -vvill cost at least 'IVo-thousand 
pounds, We are encouraged as well as necessitated to desire a 
lAeewill Oirering of a Liberal Contribution from you, for the 
better ena,b!ing of us to attain our desired ends., — vi;% the 1?re.ser- 
vafJon of our County; — knowing that every honest and svell- 
affected man, considering the vast expenses we have already been 
at, and our willingness to do according to our ability, will be' 
ready to contribute his best assistance to a work of so hig'U con- 
cernment and so good an end. 

We do therefore desire that w'hat shall be by you freely giver; 
and collected may with all convenient speed be sent to the Com- 
missioners at Cambridge, to be employed to the use aforesaid. 
And so you shall further engage us to be 

Yours ready to serve, 

Oliver Cromnvell. 

Thomas 

Cambridge, this Sth of March 1642. (‘ and Six Others.*) 

The Thomas Martyn, Sir Thomas, and the .Six others whom vve 
suppress, are all of the Cambridge Committees of those times;- 
zealous Puritan men, not known to us otherwise. Norris did 
not raise much at Fen Drayton; only il. xgs. ac/., “ subscribed 
by P'ifteen persons,” according to his Endorsement ; — the general 
public at hen Drayton, and probably in other such places, hesi- 
tates a little to draw its purse as yeti One w'ay or other, how- 
ever, the work of fortifying Cambridge was got done.^ A regular 
Korce lies henceforth in Cambridge: Captains Fleetwood, Des- 
txvrow, Whalley, new soldiers who will become veterans and 
known tc* us, are on service here. Of course the Academic still- 

‘ C. loper’s Annah ol Cambridge (Cambridge, 1S45), iii. 340. 

Hiis'r.aiuL-’ aeemd Collection (London, 1646), p. 329; Commons 
Juisntals. iii. 153; etc. 

=* Keported complete, isth July 1043 (Cooper’s Annals, iii. 350). 
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ness is m\3ch fluttered by the war-drum, and many a confused 
brabble springs up between Gown and Garrison; college tippets, 
and on occasion still more venerable objects, getting tom 
by the business! The truth is, though Cambridge is not so 
malignant as Oxford, the Surplices at Allbaliowtide have still 
much sway there ; and various Heads of Houses are by no means 
what one could wish: of whom accordingly Oliver has had, and 
still occasionally has, to send, — by instalments as the cases ripen, 
— a select batch up to Parliament: Reverend Dr. This and then 
also Reverend Dr. That; who are lodged in the Tower, in Ely 
House, in Lambeth or elsewhere, in a tragic manner, and pass 
very troublous years .'*■ 

Camhiidge continues henceforth the Bulwark and Metropolis 
of the -A.ssoeiation; where the Committees sit, where the centre 
of all business is. “ Colonel Cook,” I think, is Captain of the 
Garri&on; but the soul of the Garrison, and of the Association 
generally, is probably another Colonel. Now here, now swiftly 
there, \vherever danger is to be fronted, or prompt work is to be 
done: — for example, off to Norwich just now, on important busi- 
nesses; and, as is too usual, very ill supplied with money. 


Of Captain Nelson I know nothing; seem to see an uncertain 
shadow of him turn up again, after years of industrious fighting 
under Irish Inchiquin and others, still a mere Captain, still ter- 
ribly in arrear even as to pay.- “ It’s pity a Gentleman of his 
affections should be discouraged ! ” “ The Deputy Lieutenants,” 
Suffolk Committee, could be named, if there v/ere roora.^ The 
“ business for Norfolk ” we guess to be, as usual, Delinquents, 
— symptoms of delinquent Royalists getting to a head. 

To my lionoiirei Friends the Deputy Lieutenants for the 
County of Suffolk. 

Gentlemen, Cambridge, loth March 1642. 

I am sorry I should so often trouble }-ou about 
the business of money : it’s no pleasant subject to be too frequent 
upon. But such is Captain Nelson’s occasion, for want thereof, 
that he hath not wherewith to satisfy for the billet of liis soldiers; 


‘ Querela Cantabrigiensis, etc. etc. i 
* Cornmous Jcju-rnals, v. 524, 530. 


Cooper ubi supra. 

“ Husbands, ii. : 
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and ;;o thw Business for Norfolk, so hopefui to set all right there.. 
may fail, I'ruiy be hath borrowed from me, else he could not, 
have paid to discharge this Town at his departure^ 

it’s a pit- ’ a Geatleinan. of hi.s affections should be discouraged 
Wherefore I earnestly beseech you to consider him and the Cause, 
it's honouralile that you do so.— What you am help him to. be 
pie-:;sed to .<end into Norfolk; Ire hath not wherewith to paj^ a 
I’roup one day, as he tells me. Let your return be speedy, — 
to Norw'ich. . .. 

Gentlemen, command 

Your servant, 

Oliver Cro.mv^tll. 

‘ P.S.’ I hope to serve you in my return: with your con- 
junction, ’.ve .shall quicld}' put an end to these businesse.s, the 
Lord assisting.^ 

By certain official docketings on this .same Letter, it appears 
that Captain Nelson did receive his looL; touched it promptly 
on the morrow, “nth March; — I say received: John Nelson,”' 
How the Norfolk businesses proceeded, and what end they came 
to in Suffolk itself, we shall now see. 


LOWESTOFF 

The Colonel has already had experience in such Delinquent 
matters; has, by vigilance, by gentle address, by swift audacity 
if needful, extinguished more than one incipient conflagration. 
Here is one such instance, — coming to its sad maturity, and 
bearing fruit at Westminster, in these veiy" hours. 

On Monday, 13//,' March 1642-3, Thomas Conisby, Esquire, 
.High Sheriff of Herts, appears visibly before the House of 
Ccciimons, to gi\-c account of a certain “ Pretended Commission 
of Wniy,” which he had been attempting to execute one Market- 
day, some time since, at St. Albans in that county.- Such 
King’s Writ, or Pretended Commission of Array, the said High 
Sheriff had, with a great Posse Comilalns round him, been exe- 
cuting one Market-day at St. Albans (date irrecoverably lost), 

^ .Vumgraph, in tht* possession ot C. Meadows, Esq., Great Beating^. 

Woodbridge, Siilfolk. 

■ ^ Commons Jouraals, ii- 1000, i. 
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— u-ben Crom well's Bragborts' dashed suddenly in upon him; 
^aid him fast. — not without difficult5?-; he w.'is first seized by 
six troopers/' but rescued by his royalist multitude; then 
” twenty troe-pers again seized him; barricadoed the inn- 
3‘urd; com’eyed him off to London to give what account of 
the matter he could. There he is giving account of it,—- -a very 
lawue and withal an in.soient ” one, as seems to the Honourable 
Bouse: which accordingly sends him to the Totver, where he 
iiLid to lie for several years. Commissions of Array are n.'.i 
handy to execute in the Eastern Association at present! Here 
is lUiother instance; general result of this ride into Norfolk — 

“ end of these businesses,’’ in fact. 

The “ Meeting at La^^stoff,” or Low-cstoff in Suffolk, is men- 
tkmed in all the old Books; but John Cor}-, Merchant Burgess 
of Norwich, sliali first bring us face to face with it. Assiduous 
Sir Synionds got a copy of Mr, Cory's Letter,- one of the thou- 
sand Letters which Honourable Jf embers listened to in those 
mornings; and here now is a copy of it for the reader, — news ' 
all fresh and fresh, after waiting t\vo hundred and two years. 
Colonel Cromwell is in Norwich: old Norwich becomes visible 
and audible, the vanished moments buzzing again with old life, 
—-if the reader will read well. Potts, we should premise, and 
Palgrave, were lately appointed Deputy Lieutenants of Norwich 
City;® Cory I reckon to be almost a kind of Quasi-Maymr, the 
real Mayor having lately been seized for Royalism ; Knyvett of 
Asliwellthorpe we shall perhaps transiently meet again. The 
other royalist gentlemen also are known to antiquaries of that 
region, and what their “ seats ” and connexions vvere: but our 
reader here can without damage consider merely that they w'ere 
Sons of Adam, furnished in general with due seats and equip- 
ments; and read the best he can: 

To Sir John Potts, Knight Baronet, of Mannington, Norfolk : 

These. Laus Deo. 

“ Norwich, 17® Martii 

Right honourable and worthy Sir, — I hope you came in due 
time to the end of your journey in health and safety: Vvhich I 
sha-lJ rejoice to hear. Sir, I might spare labour in nov/ writ- 
’ Vicars, p. 246; May’s History of the Long Parliament (Guizot’s French 
Translaxion), ii. 196. 

® D’Ewus MSS. f. 1139; Transcript, p. 378. 

" Commons Journals, loth December, 1642. 

* 'h-aus. r043 of onr Style, There are yet seven days of tlie Old Year ' 
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inp : for I suppose you are better informed from other hands; 
only to testify my respects: i ” • ’ - - ■ 

■* Tliose sent out on .h'-niday racirning, the 13th, returned that 
iiighr. wirh old Mr. Castle of Ravcningham. add some arms of 
hhj and oi Mr. Lciudon's of .-dhy, ami of- Captain Hamnnd's. 
vriUi his Iroding stair-ensign and drum. Mr. Castle is 'secured 
at c-iieiff Greenvrood's, That night letters from Yarmouth in- 
tcriricd. the Coloneld That they had, that day, made stay of Sir 
Cjhn M'entvy'orth, aird of one Captain Allen from Lowestoff, veho 
had come thither to change dollars; both of vvhom are yet se- 
cured; — and further, Tltat the Town of Lowestoft had received- 
in divers stra-ngers, and was fortifying itself. 

The Colonel advised no man might enter in or out the gates 
" of Norwich," that night. And the ne.vt morning, lietwxen iiw 
and six, with his five troops, with Captain hbuntain's, Captain 
' Riches, and eighty of our Nonnch Volunteers, he inarche<l 
. towards Lowestoft; -ivherc he was to meet with the ^hrmoutb 
Volunteers, who broiiglit four or five pieces of ordnance. The 
ToNvn ■' of Lovrestoff " had blocked themselves up ; all except 
, %yhc-re they had placed their ordnance, which were three pieces;' 

■ hefijre which a chain w-as drawm to keep off the horse. 

‘'The Colonel summoned the Town, and demanded, If they 
would delirer up ftieir strangers, the Town and their army? — 
promising them then favour, if so : if not, none. They yielded 
to deliver up their strangers, but not to the rest. Whereupon 
our Norwich dragoons crept under the chain before mentioned; 
aind came within pistol-shot of their ordnance; proL'ering to 
fire upon their cannoneer, — tvho fled: so they gained the two 
pieces of ordnance, and broke the drain ; and they and the horse 
entered the Town without more resistance. Where presently . 
eighteen strangers yielded themselves: among whom were, of 
Suffolk men: Sir T. Barker, Sir John Pettus; — of Norfolk: Sir. 
Nruwett of Ashwellthorpc, ‘ whom we are to meet again ’ ; Mr. 
Ricliard Catelyn's Son, — some say his Father too was there in 
the morning; Mr. F. Cory, ray unfortunate cousin, who I wish 
would have been better persuaded. 

“ Mr. Brooke, the sometime minister of Yarmouth, and some 
others, e;scaped, over the river. There was good store of pistols, 
and other arms : I Itear, above fifty cases of pistols. The Colonel 
.stayed there Tuesday and Wednesday night. 1 think Sir John 
Palgravp a nd fvfr. Smith went yesterday to Berks, It is rumoured 
Sir Robert Komp bad yielded to Sir John Palgrave; hotv true it 
is i know not, for I spoke not Sir John yesterday a.s he came 
' “ viz. Croimvell,” adds D’Ewes, 
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tlirough Town, I did your message to Captain vShervvood, Mot. 
to trouble you further, I crave leave; and am ever 

Your Worship’s at command, John Cos.y„ 

Pfjsiscriphim, 20th March 1642. — Right worthy Sir, The 
aLio^’e-said, on Friday, was unhappil)'- left behind : for which I 
am sort}’: as also that I utterly forgot to send your plate. On 
F riday night the Colonel brought in hither with him the prisoners 
taken at Lowestoff, and Mr. Trott of Beccles, On Ssturday 
tiigiit, with one troop, they sent all the prisoners to Cambridge, 
Sir John Wentworth is come off with the payment of loooZ. On 
Saturday, Dr. Corbett of Norwich, and Mr. Henry Cooke ^ the 
.Parliament-man, and our old ‘ Alderman ’ Daniel! w'ere taken 
in Suffolk. Last night, several troops went out; some to Lynu- 
ward, it’s thought; others to Tlietford-waird, it’s supposed, — 
because they had a prisoner with them. Sir, I am in great haste, 
and remember nothing else at present. John Coky.” 

Cory still adds: “ Sir Richard Berney sent to me, last night, 
and showed and gave me the Colonel’s Note to testify he had 
paid him the 50/,” — a forced contribution levied by the Associa- 
tion Committee upon poor Berney, who had shown himself 
“backward ” : let him be quiet iienceforth, and study to conform. 

This was the last attempt at Royalism in the Association where 
Cromwell served. The other “ Associations,” no man duly for- 
ward to risk himself being present in them, had already fallen, 
or were fast failing, to ruin; their Counties had to undergo the 
chance of War as it came. Huntingdon County soon joined 
itself with this Eastern Association.- Cromwell’s next opera- 
tions, as we shall perceive, were to deliver Lincolnshire, and 
give it the power of joining, which in September next took 
effect.^ .Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Herts, 
Hunts; these are thenceforth the “ Seven Associated Counties,” 
called often the “ Association ” simply, v/hich make a great 
figure in the old Books, — and kept the War wholl}' out of their 
own liorders, having had a man of due forwardness among them. 

^Corhf’tt if! or wris “ Chancellor of Norwich Diocese”; Henry Cooke is 
Son of Coke upon Lyttleton,— has left hia place in Parliament, and got 
into dangerous ci.iurses. 

- May, — idusbands, ii. 1S3. - lb. p. 337. 
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LETTERS VI— VlII 


The main brunt of the War, during thL year 1643,. is in the- 
exrrerne Southv.-estj between Sir Ralph Hopton and the Eari of 
Stamford ; and in the North, chiefly in Yorkshire, between the 
Carl of Newcastle and Lord Fairfax. The Southwest, Coruvrall 
ov Devonshire transactions do not much concern us in this place; 
Imt wirh the Yorkshire we sliall by and by hav'e some concern. 
A considerable flame of War burns conspicuous in those two 
regions: the rest of England, all in a hot but very dim state, 
ma}' }>e ratlier said to Atnoke, everywhere ready for burning, and 
incidentally catch fire here and there. 

Essex, the l./)rd General, lies at Windsor, all spring, with the 
finest Parliamentary Array we have yet bad ; but unluckily can 
undertake almost nothing, till he see. For his ]\'fajesty in Oxford 
is also quiescent mostly ; engaged in a negotiation with his Parlia- ■ 
ment ; in a Treaty, — of which Colonel Hampden and other know- 
ing men, though ray Lord of Essex cannot, already predict the 
issue. And the Country is all writhing in dim conflict, suflering 
manifold distress. And from his Majesty’s headquarters e\-er 
and anon there darts out, now hither now- thither, across the dim 
smoke-element, a sw-ift fierce Prince Rupert, plundering and 
biasing; and then suddenly darts in again ; — too like a streak of 
suddenj^V^, for he plunders, and ever bums, a good deal 1 Which 
state of things Colonel Hampden and others witness with much 
impatience ; but cannot get the Lord General to undertake any- 
thing till he see. 

An obscure entangled scene of things; all manner of War- 
movements and swift-shooting electric influences crossing one 
another, w-ith complex action and reaction; — as happens in a 
scene of War ; much more of Ci\'il War, where a whole People 
iind its affairs have become electric . — Here are Three poor Letters, 
reunited at last from their long exile, resuscitated after long 
iiiterment: nut in a very luminous condition! Vestiges of Oliver 
in the Eastern Association; which, however faint, are welcome 


'f HE Essex poople, at least the Tow-n of Colchester and Langley 
their Captain have, in some measure, sent their contingent to 
Cambridge; but money is short. Cromwell, home rapidly agaia 
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from iNorfoIk. must take charge of hj has an order from Hie T.ord 
General ; — nay it seems a Great Design is in view; and Croin^vell 
\oo. like Richard Baxter and the rest of us., imagines one grand 
effort might perhaps end these Heeding miseries. 

• 7 -,' Mayor, etc, of Colchester, By Captain Dodswortli: These.' 

Gi * Cambridge.’ 23d March 11)42. 

Upon the coming down of your Townsrarai 10 
Cambridge, Captain Langley not knowing how to dispose of 
riiera^ dtSired me to nominate a fit Captain: which I did, — an 
honest., rcligiou.s, valiant Gentleman^ Captain Dodsworth, the 
Bearer hereof. 

He hath diiigently attended the service, and much improved 
his men in their exercise ; but hath been unhappy beyond others 
in not receiving any pay for himself, and what he had for his 
soldiers is out long ago. He hath, by his prudence, what with 
fair and winning carriage, what with m.oney borrowed, kept 
them together. He is able to do so no longer: they will pre- 
sently disband if a course be not taken. 

It’s pity it should be so! For I believe they are broiighr into 
as good order as most Companies in the Army. Besides, at this 
instant, there is great need to use them ; I have received a special 
command from my Lord General, To adi'ance with what force , 
we can, to put an end. if it may be, to this Work,— -God so assist- 
ing, from whom aU help cometh. 

I beseech 3*011, therefore, consider this Gentleman, and the 
soldiers ; and if it be possible, make up his Company a Hundred- 
arid-twenty; and send them away with what expedition is pos- 
sible. It may, through God’s blessing, prove ^'ery happy. One 
month’s pay may prove all your trouble. I speak to wise men 
— God direct you. I rest, 

Yours to serve you, 

Oliver Cromwell.' 

The present Great Design, though it came to nothing, is not 
without interest for us. Some three days before the date of thi.s 
Letter, as certain Entries in the Commons Journa-ls still testify 
ihcre had risen hot alarm in Parliament; my Lord General writ- 
ing from Windsor “ at three in the morning ": Prince Rupert 
out in one of his forays; in terrible force before the I'o'wn uf 

’ Monint’s Hisiorj’ of Colchester (London, 174S), book i. p. 55: ■' from 
rlio C'riginai.” he says, but not- where that was or is. 

•* C cinnions Journals, iii. 10, 12. 
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Aric-s'bury: ought uoL' one to go and %ht him?“~Without ques- 
tion! eagerly answer Colonel liampden and .others;' -Mgbt hini, 
beat him : l;eat niore than him! Why not rise' heartily from 
Windsor vrith this fine Army : calling the Eastern A-ssociation 
and all friends to aid us; and storm in upon Oxford itself? It 
may perhaps quicken the negotiations there 1-^ 

I'lus Dfsigri ca;rie to nothing, and soon sank into total obscurity 
again. But it seems Colonel Hampden did entertain such a 
Design^ and even take some steps in it. And this Letter of 
Oliver's, coupled vrith the Entries in the Commons Journals, is 
p'erhaps the most authentic proof we yet have of that fact; an 
interesting fact which has rested hitherto on tire vague testimony ' ’ 
{(f Clarendon/ who seems to think the Design might have sue- . 
ceeded. But it came to nothing; Coloatd Hampden could not 
rouse the Lord General to do more than “ write at three in the 
morning/’ and send “ special commands ” for the present,. 


LETTER VII 

Akd now here is a new horde of •' Plunderers ” threatening the 
' Association with new iiifall from the North. Tire old News- 
papers call them “ Camdeners ’y; followers of a certain , Noel, 
Viscount Camden, from Rutlandshire ; who has seized Stamford, 
is driving cattle at a great rate, and fast threatening to become 
important in those quarters. — “ Sir John Burgoyne ” is the Bur- 
goyne of Potton. in Bedfordshire, chief Committee-man in that 
County: Bedford is not in our Association; but will perhap.s 
lend us help in this common peril. 

■ To my honoured Friend Sir John Burgoyne, BaromU These,' 

‘ Huntingdon,'' loth .A, pril 164?. 

These Plunderers draw near. I tlfinli it will do well 
jf vou can afford us any assistance of Dragooners, to help in 
this great Exigence. We have here about Six or Seven Troops 
of Horse; .such, 1 hope, as will light. It’s happy to resist such 
beginnings betimes. 

if you can contribute anything to our aid, let us speedily 
participate thereof. In the mean rime, and ever, command 
Your humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 


* History of the Rebell 
Parliament (Maseres’s edi 
- Corarauaicated (from 


n iOxL'i-d, 1S19), ii. 319; .see also ’lay’s Lour 
ion, London, 1812), p. 192. 
a void Copy) by H. C. Cooper, Esq., Cambridge. 
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Conceniing these Canideners at Stamford and elsevrhere^ so 
soon as Colonel Cromwell has got himself equipfc, we shall hear 
tidings again. Meanwhile^ say the old Newspapers/ “ there is a 
regiment of stout Northfolk blades gone to \V'isbeachj Croyland. 
and so into Holland ” of Lincolnshire, “ to preserve those parts/' 
— if they may. Colonel Cromwell will follow; and give good 
■account of that matter by and by. 

Lijicolnshire in fact ought to be ail subdued to the Parliament : 
vtdded to the Association. We could then co-operate with Fair- 
fax across the Humber, and do good service! So reason the old 
Committees, as one dimly ascertains. — ^I'he Parliament appointed 
a Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, Lord Willoughby of Parham, a 
year ago but he is much infested with Camdeners, with enemies 
in all quarters, and has yet got no secure footing there. Crom- 
well's w'ork, and that of the Association, for the next twelve- 
month. as we shall perceive, w^as that of clearing Lincolnshire 
from enemies, and accomplishing this problem. 


LETTER VIII 

Meaji WHILE enter Robert Barnard, Esquire, again, Barnard, 
getting ever deeper into trouble, has run up to Town: has been 
persuading my Lord of Manchester and others. That he is not a 
disaffected man ; that a contribution should not be inflicted on 
him by the County Committee. 

To my very loving Friend Robert Barnard, Esquire'. Present these. 


‘ Huntingdon,’ i?th April 1643. 

1 have received two Letters, one from my Lord of 
Manchester, the other from yourself; much to the same effect: 
T hope therefore one answer will serve them both. 

Which is in short this: That we know you are disallected to 
the Parliament; — and truly if the Lords, or any Friends, ina}- 
take you olT from a reasonable Contribution, for my part I should 
he glad to be commanded to any other employment. Sir, you 
c.xiy, if you will, “ come freely into the country about your occa- 

■ In Ci-.r-ntr's Annals, iii. 343. 

Cninruc-ns Journals (ii. 497), 25th March 1642. Xew encor/ragcnieut 
ai.d sanelicn given him (Rushwurlfa, v, 108), of date 9th Jan. 1642-^. 
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sions.” For my parr, I have protected you in your absence; 
and shall do so to you. 

This is all, — but that I am ready to serve 3'oUj, and rest, 

Your loving friend^ 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 

Let Barnard return, therefore; take a lower level, where the 
ways are more sheltered in stormy weather; — and so save him- 
self, and “ become Recorder after the Restoration.*’ Subtlety 
may deceive him; integrity never will I — ■ • 


Cromwell, we find, makes haste to deal with these Cam- 
deners.” His next achievement is the raising of their Siege of 
Croyland (in the end of April, exact date not discoverable); con- 
cerning which there are large details in loud-spoken Vicars: ^ 
Hpw' the reverend godly Mr. Ram and godly Sergeant Nome, 
both of Spalding, v;ere “ set upon the walls to be shot at,” when 
the Spalding people rose to deliver Croyland ; how “ Colonel 
Sir Miles Hobart ” and other Colonels rose also to deliver it,~ 
and at last how “ the valiant active Colonel Cromwell ” roi;e, 
and did actually deliver it.® 

Cromwell has been at Lynn, he has been at Nottingham, at 
Peterborough, where the Soldiers were not kind to the Cathedral 
and its Surplice-furniture: ^ he has been here and then sw'iftly 
there ; encountering many things. For Lincolnshire is not easy to 
deliver ; dangers, intrica.te diiheuities abound in those quarters, 
and are Increasing. Lincolnshire, infested with infalls of Carn- 
dt-ners, has its own l^lalignancies too; — and, much more, is 
sadly overrun with the Marquis of Newcastle’s Northern Popish 
Army ” at present. An Army ‘‘ full of Papists,’’ as is currently 
reported; officered by renegade Scots, Sir John Henderson,” 
and the like unclean creatures. For the Marquis, in spite of 


■> <k-iitk‘iniiu’s Magazine (London, 1791), l:ti. 44: uo notice whence, no 
critifi^n! or commentary there: Letter undoubtedly genuine. 

‘ ^ “ Thou that with ale, or viler liquors. 

Didst inspire Withers, Prynne .and Fjcnre,” 

Hudibras, canto i. 645. 

* Vicars, p. 522-3; Nervspapers (25th April — 2d May}, in CromwoUiana, 
‘’Royalist Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 4) : Querela Cantab- etc. etc. 
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the Fairfaxes, liaf> overflowed Yorkshire; flowed across the 
Humber; has fortified himself in Newark-on-Trent, and is a sore 
affliction to the well-affected- thereabouts. By the Queen’s in- 
terest he is nory, from Earl, made Marquis, as we see. For in- 
<ieed, what is w’orst of all, the Queen in late months has landed 
in tl\es3 Northern parts, with Dutch ammunition purchased Ijy 
Crown Jewels ; is stirring up ail manner of Northexn 
Papists ” to double animation ; ■ tempting Hothams and other 
wa\-erers to meditate treachery, for which they ■will pay dear. 
She is the centre of these new perils. She marches Southward, 
much agitating the skirts of the Eastern Association; joins the 
King “ on Keinton field ” or Edgehill field, where he fought last 
auttnnn,~-She was impeached of treason by the Commons. She 
continued in England till the following summer ; ^ then quitted 
it for Ic.iig years. 

I.et the following Three I.etters, — one of which is farther dis- 
tinguisiied as the first of Cromwell’s ever published in the News- 
papers, — testify what progress he is making in the difficult ■ 
problem of delivering Lincolnshire in this posture of affairs. 


LETTER IX 

These was in those weeks, as we Iea.rn from the old News- 
papers, a combined plan, of which Cromwell Vvas an eiemenlj 
for capturing Newark; there were several such; but this and; 
.all the rest proved abortive, one element or another of the com-: 
bination always failing. That Cromw^ell wars not the failing ele- 
ment we could already guess, and may now definitely read. 

“ Lord Gmy,” be it remembei-ed, is Lord Grey of Groby, once 
Milirary Chief of the Association, — though now I think employed 
mainly elsewhere, nearer home: a Leicestershire man; as are 
'■ Hastings ” and “ Hartop ” : well-known all of them in the 
■ troubles of that County, Hastings, strong for the King, holds 
“ Ashby-de-la-Zouch, which is his Father’s Plouse, well forti- 
fied - and shows and has showm himself a pushing man. “ His 
Excellency ” is my Lord General Essex. Sir John Cell ” is 
Member and Commander for Derbyshire, has Derby Totyn for 
Garrison. Tiie Derbyshire forces, the Nottinghamshire forces, 
the Association forces: if all the “ forces ” could but be united! 
But they never rightly can. 

’■ From iwbruary 1643-3 till July 1644 (Clarendon, iii. 195; Rushworth, 
V, 6S4). 

- I'Ktrendijn, ii. 302. 
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‘ To the Honourable the Committee at Liniolni These/ 

Mv Losus AN'D GenTLEMEX^, - ' rincoliishirfi,’ 3d Slay 1643. 

I must needs be hardly thought 
an; !:iecau?e I am still the messenger of unhappy tidings and 
delays concerning yoii; — though I know my heart is to assist you 
Viith ail expedition ! 

My Lord' Grey hath now again failed me of the rendezvous 
at Stamford, — notwithstanding that both he and I received 
Letters from his Excellency, commanding us both to meet, 
and, together with Sir John Gell and the Nottingham forces, to 
join with j'ou. My Lord Grey seat Sir Edward Hartop to me, 
To let me know he could not meet me at Stamford act:ording‘to 
our agr(;ement; fearing the exposing of Leicester to the forces 
of Mr. Hastings and some other Troops drawing that way. 

Believe it, it were better, in my poor opinion, Leicester were 
not, than that there should not be found an immediate taking of 
the held by our forces to accomplish the common ends. Where- 
in I shall deal as freely with him, when 1 meet liim, as you can 
desire. I preceive Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch sticks much with him. i 
have oSered him now another place of meetings ^ to conic to 
i.’hicb I suppose he will not deny me ; and that to be to-morrow. 
If you shall therefore think fit to send one over unto us to be 
with us at night, — you do not know how far w'e may prevail 
with him: To draw speedily to a head, with Sir John Gell and 
the other force.s, wdiere we may all meet at a general rendezvous, 
to the end you know of. And then you shall receive full satis- 
faction, concerning my integrity ; ~ — and if no man shall help you, 
yet will not I be wanting to do my duty, God assisting me. 

If we could unite those forces ‘ of theirs ’ : and with them 
speedily make Grantham the general rendezvous, both of yours 
and ours, I think it would do well. I shall bend my endeavours 
that way. Your concurrence by some able instrument to solicit 
this, might probably exceedingly hasten it; especially having so ■ 
good a foundation to work upon as ray Loni General’s com- 
niands. Our Norfolk forces, which will not prove so many a* 
you may imagine by six or seven hundred men, will lie con- 
veniently at Spalding; and, I am confident, be ready to meet at 
Grontham at the general rendezvous. 

I liave no more to trouble you ; but begging of God to take* 


Name, not so fit to be i 

lUhiVill 1U)W! 

“ ileaih', •' that the blame 


i lor fear of accidents, is very much un 
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a^Yay the irrs pediments that hinder our conjunction, and to 
prosper our designs, take leave. 

Your faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromvell.^ 

Some rendezvous at Grantham does take pla.ee, some uniting 
of forces, more or fewer ; and strenuous endeavour thereupon. 
A- the next Letter will testify. 


This Letter is the first of Cromwell’s ever published in the 
.'Newspapers. '' That %'aliant soldier Colonel Cromw'ell ” has 
written on this occasion to an official Person of name not now 
-■discoverable; 


‘ Grantham, i3t.h May 1643.' 

God hath given us, this evening, a glorious victory over ' 
■our enemies. The}' were, as w'e are informed, one-and-twenty 
colours of horse-troops, and tliree or four of dragoons. 

It was late in the evening when we drew out; the}' came and 
faced us within ttvo miles of the towm. So soon as we had the 
alarm, we drew out our forces, consisting of about twelve troops, 
— whereof some of them so poor and broken, that you shall 
seldom see worse: with this handful it plea.sed God to cast the 
scale. For after we had stood a little, above musket-shot the 
one body from the other; and the dragooners had fired on both 
sides, for the space of half an hour or more; they not advancing 
towards us, ’.ve agreed to charge them. And, advancing the 
body after many shots on both sides, we came on with our troops 
a pretty round trot; they standing firm to receive us; and onr 
men charging fiercely upon them, by God’s providence they 
were immediately routed, and ran all away, and we had the 
execution of them tw'o or three miles. 

T heliev'c some of our soldiers did kill two or tiiree men apiece 
in the pursuit ; but what the number of dead is we are not cer- 
tain, We took forty-five Prisoners, be.sides divers of their horse 

^ Taiinoi- MSS. (Oxfurd). Lxii. 94: the address lost, the date of place 
BfvCT given; the former dearly restorable from Coiumoas Journals, ii. 75. 



and arms, and rescued many Prisoners whom they had lately 
taken of ours; and v/e took four or five of their colours. 'I 


Oliver Cromwell.’ ^ 


On inquiry at Granthamj there is no vestige of tradition as to 
the scene of this skirmish; ivhich must have been some two 
miles uut on the Xevvark road. Thomas May, a veracious in- 
telligenl. man, hut vague as to dates, mentions two notable skir- 
mishes of Crornweli's near to Grantham,” in the course of this 
business; one especially in which he defeated a strong party of 
the Newarkers, vvherc the odds of number on their side was so 
great that it seemed almost a miraculous \-ictory that prob- 
ably is the one now in question. Colonel Cromw-ell, we farther 
find, was very " \-igiiant of ail sallies that were made, and took 
many men and colours at several times ”; “ and did what was in 
Colonel Cromwell ; — but could not take Newark at present. One 
element or other of the combination always fails. New-ark, 
again and again besieged, did not surrender until the end of the 
War, At present, it is terribly wet weather, for one thing; 

thirteen days of continual rain,” 

The King, as we obseiwed, is in Oxford: Treaty, of very slow 
gestation, came to birth in March last, and was carried on there 
by Whitlocke and others till the beginning of April; but ended in 
afjsolute nothing.^ The King still continues in Oxford, — his 
headquarters for three years to come. The Lord General Essex 
did at one time tliink of Oxford, but preferred to take Reading 
first; is lying now scattered about Thame, and Briclchill in, 
Buckinghamshire, much drenched with the unseasonable rains, 
in a very dormant, discontented condition.'^ Colonel Hampden 
is with him. There is talk of making Colonel Hampden Lord 
General. The immediate hopes of the world, however, are 
turned on “ that valiant soldier and patriot of his country ” .Sir 
William Waller, who has marched to discomfit the Jlalignants 
of the 'vWst. 

On the 4th of tliis May, Cheapside Cross, Charing Cross, and 
other i\Ionurnents of Papist Idolatry were torn down by authority, 

troops of soldiers sounding their trumpets, and all the people 

' Pi'-rrer.'t Diurnal til the Passages in Parliament, sad-agth May isRsi 
('...impleiod from Vicars, p. 332, whose copy, however, is not, except as to. 
sense and facts, to be relied on. 

^ History of Long Parliament, p. 20S. 

Wlsitlo'eke, isi editii-m, pp. (13-5; Husbands, ii. 4S-119. 
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snouting : ” the Book of Sports was also burnt upon the ruins of 
ihe sarae.’- In v/hich days, too^ all the people are working at 
the Fcrtiftcation of London. 


Teie “ great Sendee/' spoken of in this Letter^ vre must still 
understand to be the deliverance of Lincolnshire in general; or 
if it were another, it did not take effect. No possibility yet of 
getting over into Yorkshire to co-operate with, the Fairfaxes, — 
though they much need help, and there have been speculations 
of that and of other kinds.^ For the War-tide breaks in very 
irregular hiJJoW'S upon our shores; at one time we are pretty 
clerir of Xeu-ark and its Northern Papists; and anon “ the Queen 
has got into Newark/’’ and we are like to be submerged !-■)>’ them. 
As a general rule, intricate perilous difficulties abound ; and cash 
is scarce. The Fairfaxes, meanwhile, last week, have gained .a 
Victory at Wakefield;^ which is a merciful encouragement. 

^ To iJie Mayor, etc. of Colchester: These.'' 

Gentlemen ‘ Lincolnshire,’ sSth May 1643. 

I thought it my duty once more to write unto 
you For more strength to be speedily sent unto us, for tlris great 
Senice. 

I suppose you hear of the great Defeat given by my Lord Fair- 
fax to the Newcastle Foi'ces at Wakefield. It was a great mercy 
of God to U.S. And had it not been bestowed upon us at this 
present, my Lord Imirfax had not known how to have sub- 
sisted, We assure you, should the Force w*e have miscarrj/, — 
expect nothing but a speedy march of the Enemy up unto you. 

Yffiy you should not strengthen us to make us subsist,— judge 
3mu the danger of the neglect; and how inconvenient this im- 
prtreidence, or unthrift, may be to you ! I shall never WTite but 
according to my judgment: I tell you again. It concerns you 
exceedingly to be persuaded by me. My Lord Newcastle is 
7-ear Six-tiiousand foot, and above Sixty troops of horse; my 
Lord Fairfax is about Three-thousand foot, and Nine troops of 

^ Lithyow fin Somers Tracts, iv. 536); Vicars (date incorrect), p. 327. 

- t,ild Newspapers (30th May — 12th June 1643), in Cromwelliana, p. fi. 

® 2ist May 1643: Letter by Lord Fairfax (in Rush worth, 268); Short 

Memorials, by the j^ounger Fairfax (in Somers Tracts, v. 380). 
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hors-e: and v.-e 'na^-e about Twenty-four troops of horse and 
dragooiiors. Ti’je Eneniy draws more to the Lord Fairfax: our 
motion and yours must be exceeding speedy, or else it will do 

5'ou no good at ail.-. 

If yen send, let your men come to Boston. I beseech you 
hasten the supply to us: — ^forget not money! I press not hard; 
though I do so need that, I assure you, the foot and dragooners 
axe ready to mutiny. Lay not too much upon the back of a 
poor gentleman, who desires, wdthout much noise, to lay down 
his life, and bleed the last drop to serve the Ca,use and you, 1 
ask not your money for myself: if that w^ere my end and fiope, 
—viz. the pay of my place,— I would not open my niooth at 
this time. I desire to deny my. self; but others will not be 
satisfied, i beseech you hasten supplies. Forget not your 
prayers. . . 

Gentlemen, lam 

Yours, 

Olh^er Crobiweli..’ 

“ Lay not too much upon a poor gentleman,” — who is really 
doing what he can; shooting swiftly, now hither, now thither, 
wheresoever the tug of difficulty lies; struggling very sore, as 
beseems the Son of Light and Son of Adam, not to be van- 
quished by the mud-element ! 

Intricate struggles; sunk almost all in darkness now: — of 
which take this other as a token, gathered stdl luminous from 
the authentic but mostly inane opacities of the Cordfmns 
Jotirnals “21 June 1643, Mr. Pym reports from the Com- 
mittee of the Safety of the Kingdom,” our chief authority at 
present, to this effect, That Captain Hotham, son of the famed 
Hull Hotham, had, as appeared by Letters from Lord Grey and 
Colonel Cromwell, now at Nottingham, been behaving very ill ; 
had plundered divers persons without regard to the side they 
were of; had, on one occasion, “ turned twm pieces of ordnance 
against Colonel Cromwell ” ; nay, once, when Lord Grey's 
quartermaster was in some huff with Lord Grey “ about oats,” 
had orivliy offered to the said quartermaster that they two 
.should draw' out their men, and have a fight for it with Lord 
Grey ;— not to speak of frequent correspondences with New-ark, 
with Newcastle, and the Queen now come back from Holland: 
wherefore he is arrested there in Nottingham, and locked up for 
trial. 

This w'as on the Wednesday, this report of Pym-s: and, alas, 
* Morant’s History of Colchester, book i. p. 56. ' - iii. 138. 
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vihile Pym reads it, John Hampden, mortally wounded four 
days in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field, lies dying at Thame; 
— died on the Saturday following! 


LETTERS XII—XV 

“ O-N” Thursday July the 27th,” on, or shortly before that day, 
“ news reach London *” that Colonel Cromwell has taken Stam- 
ford, — retaken it, I think; at all events taken it. Whereupon 
the Cavaliers from Newark and Belvoir Castle came hovering 
about him: he drove them into Burleigh House, Burleigh on 
tiio Hill in Rutlandshire, and laid siege to the same; “ at three 
in the morning,” battered it with all his shot, and stormed it 
at last.^ Which is “ a good help we have had this week.” 

On the other hand, at Gainsborough we are suffering siege; 
indisputably the Newarkers threaten to get the upper hand 
in that quarter of the County. Here is Cromwell’s Letter, — 
happily now the original itself;— concerning Lord Willoughby 
of Parltam, and the relief of Gainsborough “ with powder and 
match.” 


LETTER XII 

In Rushworth and the old Newspaper copies of this Letter, 
along with certain insignificant, perhaps involuntary variations, 
there are two noticeable omissions; the whole of the first para- 
graph, and nearly the whole of the last, omitted for cause by 
the old official persons; who furthermore have given only the 
virtual address “ To the Committee of the Association sitting at 
Cambridge,'' not the specific one as here: 

To my noble Friends, Sir Ednimid Bacon, Knight and Baronet, 
Sir WiUiam Spring, Knight and Baronet, Sir Thomas Bar- 
na>'dtston, Kmght, and Maiirice Barrow, Esquire: Present 
these. 

GenTLEJjEX, Huntingdon, sist July 1643. 

No man desires more to present you with 
encouragement than myself, because of the forwardness I find 
^ Vicars; Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 6). 
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in you, — to your honour be it spoken, — ^to promote this great 
Cause. And truly God follows us with encouragements, who is 
the God of ble-ssings: — and I beseech you let Hrm not lose His 
blessings upon us! They come in season, and with all: the. ad- 
vantages of heartening: as if God should say, Up and be 
doing-, and I will stand by you, and help you I ’’ . . There is 
nothing- to be feared but our own sin and sloth.^ 

It hath pleased the Lord to give your servant and soldiers 
a notable victory now at Gainsborough. I marched after the 
talcing of Burleigh House upon Wednesday to Grantham, -sviiere 
I met al-jout 300 horse and dragooners of Nottingham. With 
the.se, b_v agreement, we met the Lincolners at North Scarlg 
which is about ten miles from Gainsborough, upon Thursday in 
the evening; where we tamed until two of the clock in the 
morning; and then with our whole body advanced towards 
Gain.? boro ugh. 

About a mile and a half from the To-vvn, we met a forlorn- 
hope of the enemy of near 100 horse. Our dragooners laboured 
to beat them back; but not alighting off their horses, the enemy 
charged them, and beat some four or five of them oS their horses : 
our horse charged them, and made them retire unto their main 
body. We advanced, and came to the bottom of a steep hill: 
we could not well get up but by some track.s; vrhich our men 
essaying to do, a body of the enemy endeavoured to hinder: 
-wherein we prevailed, and got the top of the hill This v/as done 
by the Lincolners, who had the vanguard. 

When we all recovered the top of the hill, we saw a great 
Body of the enemy’s horse facing us, at about a musket-shot or 
less distance ; and a good Reserve of a full regiment of horse 
behind it. We endeavoured to put our men into as good order 
as w'-e could. The enemy in the mean time advanced towards 
us, to take us at disadvantage ; but in such order as: vre were, 
we charged their great body, I having the right wing; rye came 
up horso to horse; where we disputed it with our swords and 
pisLoIs a prelt}- Time: all keeping close order, so that one could 
noL break the ouher. At last, they a little shrinldng, our men 
prrreiviiiT,; it, pre.-sed in upon them, and immediately routed 
this whole body ; some flying on one. side and others on the other 
of fine -.‘nemy’s Reserve; and our men, pursuing them, had 
ar.d oxecution about five or she m.il.es. 
t r)trceivin.g this body wbich -was the Reserv'e . standing still, 
luilu'oken. kept back my Major, Whalley,.from the chase; and 
-wi-.h my own troop and the other of my regiment, in. all being 

i‘.Lliis parayraph is omitted in Rushwortlt and the Ne'.vsp.apers. . . 
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three troops, we got into a body. In this Reserve stood General 
( avendish; \vho” one while faced me, another wliile faced four 
of the Linc'rln troops, which was ail of ours that stood upon the 
piace, the rest being engaged in the chase. At last General 
Cavendish charged the Lincoincrs, and routed Iheni. Imme- 
diately I fell on his rear with my three troops; which did so 
astonish him, that he gave over the chase, and would fain have 
delivered himself from me. liut T pressing on forced them down 

hill, Iiaving good execution of them; and belovr tUe hill, dreu'e 
the General with some of his soldiers into a quagmire; where 
my Captain -lieu tenant slew him v.'ith a thrust under Ins short- 
ribs. I'he rest of the body was wholl}' routed, not one man 
staying upon the place. 

We then, after this defeat which wars so total, relieved the 
Town with such powder and provision as w^e brought. Which 
done, we had notice that there were six troops of horse and 300 
foot on the other side of the Town, about a mile off us; we 
desired some foot of my Lord Willoughby’s, about 400; and, 
wnth our horse and these foot, marched towards them : when we 
came towards the place where their horse stood, we beat back 
with my troops about two or three troops of the enemy’s, who 
retired into a small village at the bottom of the hill. When 
we recovered the hill, we saw in the bottom, about a quarter of 
a mile from us, a regiment of foot; after that another; after 
that the Marquis of Newcastle's own regiment; consisting in all 
of about 50 foot colours, and a great body of horse; — which 
indeed was Newcastle’s Army. Which, coming so unexpectedly, 
put us to new consultations. i\Iy Lord Willoughby and I, being 
in the Town, agreed to call off our foot. I went to bring them 
oft; but before T returned, divers of the foot were engaged; 
the enemy advancing with his Vt'hole body. Our foot retreated 
in disorder; and with some loss got the Town; where now they 
are. Our horse also came off -with some trouble; being wearied 
with the long fight, and their horses tired; faced the en.emy's 
fresh horse, and by’- several removes got off' without the loss 01 
one man; the enemy^ following the rear with a great body. 
The honour of this retreat is due to God, as also all tlie rest: 
alajor Whailey did in this cany himself with all gallantry bocoru- 
ing a gciitleman and a Christian. 

Thus you have this time relation, as short as I could. What 
you are to do upon it, is next to be considered.^ If I could 

*Tho rest of this paragraish, all except the last sentence, is omitLed: 
iVistsfripl, too, omitted. 



speak words to pierce your hearts with the sense 
condition, I would!- If you will raise -2,000 Foot- at- 
encounter this Army of Newcastle's, to raise the 
enable us to rlglit Iiini, — we doubt not, by 
timt we shall be able to relifn'e the Town. 
opA the other side of Trent. Whereas if somevvhatbi 
ia this, you will see Newcastle's Army march 
liowels; being novv, as it is, on this side Trent, 
be difficult to raise thus many in .so short time: but Is 
assure you, it’s necessary, and therefore to be done, 
do what you may, with all possible expedition ! i would 
the hapjnness to spcerk with one of x'ou: — truly I cannot 
over, but m:ust attend my charge; the Enemy is vigilant. 
Imrd direct you v/liat to do. 

Geatiemen, I mn 

Vour faithful servant 
Oljver 


P.S. Give this Gentleman credence: he is worthy to 
trusted, he know'S the urgency ot" our affairs better than myself 
If he give you intelligence, in point of time, of haste to be made 
— believe him ; he will advise for your good." 


About two miles south of Gainsborough, on the 
road, stands the Hamlet and Church of Lea; near 
“Hill,” or expanse of upland, of no great height, but sandy, 
covered with furze, and full of rabbit-holes, the ascent of whici) 
would be difficult for horsemen in the teeth of an enemy. This 
is understood to be the “ Hill ” of the Fight referred to here. 
Good part of it is enclosed, and the ground much altered, since 
that time ; but one of the fields is still called “ Redcoats Field,” 
and another at some distance nearer Gainsborough “ Graves 
Field beyond which latter, “ on the other or western face ot 
the Hill, a little over tlie “ boundary of Lea Parish with Gains- 
I'iorough Parish, on the left hand (as you go North) between the 
hnud and the River.” is a morass or meadow stiil known 
the name of C av emits lis Bog, w'bich points out the locality.'^ 

Of the Hills ” and “ Villages ” rather confusedly alluded 
lu tiic second part ox tlie i.ecter, which probably lay 
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Trent Bridge on the Newark side of the river. I. could ohtani 
no elucidation. — and must leave them to the guess oi local 
antiquaries interested in such things.^ 

" Genenil Cavendish/’ whom some confound with the Earl of 
Kcwcastie's brother^ was his Cousin, '■ the Eari of Devonshire's 
second son an accomplished young man of three-and-twenty; 
for whom there was great lamenting; — indeed a general emotion 
about his death, of which we, in these radical times, very irre- 
verent of human quality itself, and much more justly of the 
ivesses of human quality, cannot even with effort form any 
adequate idea. This w'as the first action that made Cromwell 
tc 'ne, universally talked of: He dared to kill this honourable 
per.sun found in arms against him! “Colonel Cromwell gave 
o.-'sistance to the Lord Willoughby, and performed very gallant 
ser^'ice against the Earl of Newcastle’s forces. This was the 
iieginning of his great fortunes, and now he began to appear in 
the world.” - 

Waller has an Elegy, not his best, upon “ Charles Ca’ndish.” 
It must liave been written some time afterwards : poor Waller, 
in the.se weeks, ver3?- narrowly escapes death himself, on account 
of the “Waller Plot ” ;--makes an abject submission; pays 
io,oooI. fine; and goes upon his travels into fm*eign parts!— 


Here meanwhile is a small noteworthy thing. Consider these 
“ Young Men and Maids,” and that little joint-stock company 
of theirs! Amiable young persons, may it prosper with you. 
Twelve-score pounds and so many stand of muskets, — well, this 
little too, in the great Cause, will help. For a pure preached 
Gospel, and the ancient liberties of England, who would not try 
to help? Fine new cloaks and fardingales are good; but a com- 
pany of musketeers busy on the right side, how much better! — 
Colonel Cromvt'ell, now home again, has recci\’ed a Deputation 
on the matter; and suggests improvements. “Country” 
which will take your muskets, means County. Three pounds, 
’,ve perceive by calculation, will but’ a war-saddle and pistols. 
Who the “ Sir ” is, guessabie as some Chairman of this “ Young 
lUen and Maids” Society; and in what Tovni he sits, whether 
' Two other Letters on this Gainsborough Action, in Appendix, No. 5. 

“ vVhitlocke (ist edition, London, 1682, — as ahvavs, unless the contrary 
be specified), p. 68, 

“ i'entun’s VVaUer, p. 209. 
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In Huntingdon itself or in another, — ^irnist remain forever an- 
certain. His Address, by negligence, has vanished; bis agair 
rholiy has %'anished; the bodv of it gone all to air, and onK* 
the som! of it now suniCng, and like to survive ! 


: Ctt;; * Huntingdon,’ 2d August 16:43. 

I understand by these Gentlemen the good affections 
of your Young Jf en and 3iaids ; for which God is to be praised. 

I approve of the business; only I desire to advise you that 
ycsur ” fool cornpariv ” may be turned into a troop of horse; 
'A'hich indeed '.vili. by God’s blessing, far more advantage the 
Cause than two or three companies of foot; espjecially if your 
men be itonest godly men, which by all means I desire. 1 thank 
God for stirring up the j'oiith to cast in their mite, which i 
desire niay be employed to the best advantage; therefore my 
advice is, that >'ou would employ your Twelve-score Pounds to 
buy pistols and saddles, and I will provide Four-score horses; 
for 4C0/. more will not raise a troop of horse. As for the muskets 
that are bought, I think the Country wnil take them of you. 
Pray raise honest godly men, and I will have them of my regi- 
ment. As for your Officers, I leave it as God shall or hath 
directed to choose ; — and rest, 

Y'our loving friend, 

Olivee Cromwell.^ 


LETTER XIV 

' Gait;sborough was directly taken, after this relief of it: Lord 
Willoughby could not resist the Newarkers with Newcastle at 
their head. Gainsborough is lost, Lincoln is lost ; unless help 
come speedily, all is like to be lost. The following Letter, with 
its enclosure from the Lord Lieutenant Whlloughby of Parhairi, 
speaks for itself. Read the Enclosure first. 


To my noble Friend Colonel Cromwell at Huntingdon : These. 

"Boston, 5th August xfi43. 

“ Noble Sir, — Since the business of Gainsborough, the hearts 
of our men have been so deaded that we have lost most of them 
' i’airta:; Ciirrcispondence (London, 1849), iii. 56: the Originril is Auto- 
graph; nddress quite gone; docketed “ Colonel Cromwell’s Letter to” jin 
regard to) “ the liachc-lors and Maids, 2d August 1643, from Htmtingdou.” 
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b}- running away. So that we were forced to leave Lincoln tipoit 
a".-;n(kieu:--a?id if I -had not done ft' theOj I shonkl have been 
left alone in it. So that now I am at Boston ; where we are very 
piior in strength ;---so that without 'Some speedy suppty, I fear 
not bold this long neither. 

I'd]' .Dsrd General, I' perceive, hath writ to you^ To draw all 
rhc iui'ccs together. I should be glad to see it: for if that will 
not ise, there can be no good to be expected. If 3^011 will eH" 
.iiiv.our to i'Ltjp my Lord of Newcastle, \-ou must presently draw 
ihera lu him and fight him! For w'ithout we be musters of the 
Ueiii. we sh,di be pulled out by the ears, one after another. 

'■ The Foot, if they will come on, mav^ march very sccureh'' to 
Boston ; winch, to me, will bo very consideraible to your Associa- 
tion. For if the Enemy get that Town, which is now 's.-ery 
weak for ckfenca for want of men, I believe the}* will not be 
long out of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

“ I can .say no more: but desire you to hasten; — and rest, 

“ Your servant, 

“ Francis Willoughby.’-* ^ 

To my honoured Friends the Commissioners at Cambridge : 
These present. 

Ci'ENTLEMEN', Huntingdon, 6th August 1S43. 

You see by this Enclosed how sadly 3'our 
affairs stand. ^ It’s no longer Disputing, but Out instantly all 
j-ou can! Raise all vmur Bands; - send them to Huntingdon; 
— get up w’hat V^olunteers 3'ou can; hasten your Horses. 

Send these Letters to Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, without 
delay. I beseech 3mu spare not, but be expeditious and indus-’ 
trious! Almo.5t ail our Foot have quitted Stamford: there, is 
nothing to .interrupt an Enemy, but our Horse, that is consider- 
able. You must act lively; do it without distraction. Neglect 
no means! — ■! am 

Y’'our faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.*'^ 

in lire Commons Journals, August 4///,'* are various Orders, 
coiicerning Colonel Cromwell and his affairs, of a ooniiortable 
nature: as, That he shall have the Three-thousand Pounds, 

BaU-r (Trinity-College Library, Cambridge), xxsiv. 420; is in 
I'annf r mss, too, together with the following. 

® Trainbands. 

*' Cotiper’s Aunak of Cambridge, iii. 355; Tanner .mss. Ixii. ^.ng. 

^ Commons Journals, iii. 193. 
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already levied ia tlie A'scidated Counties^ for payment oi hfe 
men ’ ’ ; likemfie privilege of ■ ‘ Free Quarter on the^maixbt he is now 
upon/' and iasth-, “ That the Six Associateii Oototies do forth- 
with raise Twf!-t’i 30 «.i.«mJG men mote''’ for liis behoof and that of 
the Ikruse. On which occasion Speaker Lenthall. as we othendsc 
!>uL v.Tites to him on the part ot the House, in these encourag- 
ing terms: *' The House hath commanded me to send yoii these 
cm’lused Orders: and to let you know' tkit nothing is more 
rc-pngnant to the sense of this House, and dangerous to this 
•Kingdoni, timn tlie unwillingnefs of their forces to march out 
of ti\eir several CAUiniies/’ — “ For v'oursclf, they do exceediogiy 
ariprove of yeear fnilhfui endeavours to God and the Kingdom,' " ^ 


I JiTTER XV 

Tu'S Commiltee^s answer, ‘‘ ray return from you,” will hnd 
Crrm'nvell at Slauiford; to which, as to the place of danger, he 
vis ■■already speeding and spurring. Here, is his next. Letter- to, 
these Honoured Friends: 

Ta ?fCy honmr/ed Friends the Commissioners at Cambridge : 

.V-- ,,' These present, 

GE'XTLEMEN, ‘ Petei-borough,’ Sth August 1643. 

Finding our foot much lessened at Stamford, 
and having a great train and many carriages, I held it not safe 
to continue there, but presently after my retuny from you, I 
ordered the foot to quit that place and march into~Hoiland, '' to 
Spalding which they did on Monday last.^ I was the rather 
induced so to do because of the Letter I received from my Lord 
Willoughby, a copy whereof I sent you. 

I am now at Peterborough, whither I came this afternoon. 

J was no sooner come but Lieutenant Colonel Wood sent me 
word, from Spalding, That the Enemy was marching, with 
twelve flying colours of horse and foot, within a mile of Swin- 
stead: so tliat I hope it was a good providence, of God that our 
foot were at Spalding. 

It much concerns your Association, and the Kingdom, that . , 

■SO strong a place as IToliand is be not possessed by them. If / 

you have any foot ready to march, send them away to us 'with 
all speed. 3 fear lest the .Enemy should press in upon our foot: 

^ Tan.ii^r mss. hiii. (i.). * Yesterday. 


P 
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—he being thus far advanced towards you, I hold it very fit 
that you should hasten, your horse at Huntingdon, and what 
you can speedily raise at Cambridge, unto me. 1 dare not go 
iffto Holland with my horse, lest the enemy should advance with 
ills ivbole body of hoi-se, this way, into your Association: but 
rt-niaiii ready here, endeavouring * my Lord Grex^'s and the 
Xorthaffjptonsiiire horse towards me, — that so, if we be abie. 

'■■ we Slay fight the enemy, or retreat unto you, with: our 'wiiole '' 
■-;;-ercrh, I beseech you hasten your levies, what you cun: 
'..‘irjecialiy tho.se of foot! Quicken all our friends v/ith new 
letters lipon this occasion; — which T belie\'e you will find to 
i'se a true alarm. The particulars I hojic to be able to inform 
you speedliy of, more punctually; having sent, in ail haste, 
ti.! ( oloru-i W'ood for tliat purpose. 

I'he UH-'.ney !' brought with me is so poor a pittance when it 
comes to be distributed amongst all my troops that, considering 
their neces.siiy, — it will not half clothe them, they 'were ?o far 
behind. — if tve laive not more money speedily, they will ite ex- 
ceedingly discouraged. I am sorry you put me to it to write 
iku.s often. It makes it seem a needless importunity in me: 
whereas, an truth, it is a constant neglect of those that should 
provide for us. Gentlemen, make them abie to live and subsist 
that are -willing to spend their blood for you!--- -I say no more: 
■■■■■'".■'blit rest ■ ■' . • ■ ■ ■■ 

Your faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwecl," 

Si*- William Waller, whom some called William the Conqueror, 
has been beaten all to pieces on Lansdiiwn Hejith, about three 
weeks ago. The Fairfaxes too are beaten from the field ; glad 
to get into Hull, — ■which Hotham the Traitor '.vas about deliver- 
ing to b.er ilajesty, when vigilant persons laid him fast.'’ .\nd, 
in the end of IMay, Earl Stamford was defeated in the South- 
west ; and now Bristol has been suddenly surrendered to Prince 
Rnpcrt,— for which let Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes (says Mr. 
Prj'iU'ie. still very zealous) be tried by Court-Martial, and if 
possible, shot. 

’ bat a:ii ready endeavouring,” in orig. 

■ i-'airlax Con'espondence, iii. 58. 

•* 01 Hothan'i: ;()th June i6.)'3 fKuslnvorth, v. 275, 6); — of the Fairf.-r-;eH, 
at Ad'krton Mour; 30th June (ib. 279); — of Waller; 13th July fib. .:33; 
CUreudon, ii. 3t6-9). Stratton Fight Tn Coruv/all, defeM of by 

IK'pt'ai, was xoih May; Bdstiji i.s szd July {RusU'.vortb, v. 271, 28.'.), 



In tliC vay hours while Cromwell was stormiog the sand-hill 
near GaiiirEiorongh, ” by dome tracks/' honoumble gentlemea at 
St= Stephen's were voting him Governor of the Isle of Ely. Ely 
in The heart of the Fens, a place of great military capabilities, is 
ranch troubied witii " corrupt ministers/' with “corrupt train- 
bands/' and understood to be in a perilous state; %'herefore 
they naminatc Cromweii to take charge oi itd We understand 
his own Family to he still resident in Ely. 

'rhe Parliament aftair:i, this dumruer. have tal:en a bad course; 
and except it i'ic. iti li;e Fastern Association, look everywhere dc- 
dining. They ha\e lo^r Eristit], thdr looting in the Southwe.d 
and in tlie Ntjrth is mostly gone ; Es.se.x's Army has melted away; 
without any action nE mark all Summer, except the loss of 
liurupden in a skinni.sh. In the beginning of August, the Ring 
breaks our. from Oxford, 'cery clearly superior in force; goes tu 
settle Bristol; a.nd might thence, it was supposed, h.avc- marched 
direct to London, if he had liked. He decides on taking Ghiu- 
cestcr with him before he quit those parts. The Parliament, in 
much extremity', calls upon the Scots for help : who under con- 
ditions will consent. 

In these circumstances, it was rather thought a piece of 
heroism in our old friend Lord Kimbolton, or Mandevih now 
Ijecome Earl of I\Ianchester, to accept the command of the 
Eastern Aissociation : he is nominated “ Sergeant-Tvlajor of the 
.Associated Counties,” loth August rdqj; is to rai.se new force, 
infantry iind cavalry; has four Colonels of Horse under him; 
Colonel Crornwdi, who soon became his second in command, is 
one of them ; Colonel Xorton. whom we shall meet afterwards, 
is another.- “ The Associated Counties are busy listing/’ in- 
timatoa the old Newspaper; " and so soon as their hars'cst is 
over, which for the present much retardeth them, the Earl of 
Manchester will have a verv brave and considerable Arnty, to be 
a, terror to tlie Xortliern Papists/’ Newarkers and Nevvcaslles, 
“ if they advance SouthwanL’’ ■' When specially it was that 
Cromwell listed hi.s celebrated body oE Irovsides is of course not 
to 1)0 il.-ited, though some do carelessly date it, us from the very 
■■ be, winning oE the vVar and in Pates'^ and others are to be 
‘ Joliruah, iii. iSG (ot 28th July 16.13); ib. 133, 167, 180, etc. 

to 657 (9tii October 1644). . 

- ibkL iii. icy, 200; Husb;.iads, ii. 2S6, 276-8, 

®20Th Au[atit Cromweliiaaa, p. 7. 
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foimd various romantic details on the subject, which deserve no 
credit. Doiibt]e.S3 CromweE. all along, in the many changes bis 
body of men underwent, had his eye upon this object of getting 
good soldiers and dismissing bad; and managed the matter by 
edramon practical vigilance, 'not by theatrical clap-traps as Dr. 
Bates reprc:cnts. Some months "ago, it was said in the News- 
papers, of Ci^ionel Croraweii's soldiers, “ not a man swears but 
he po,>s his twelvepence ” ; no plundering, no drinking, disorder, 
or impiety allowed.^ We maj" fancy, in this new^ levy, as ilan- 
chasler’s Lieutenant and Governor of Ehp when the whole force 
was again winnowed and sifted, he might complete the process, 
ai'id see his Thousand Troopers ranked before him, worthy at 
lust of the nan’iC- of Ironsides. They were men that had the fear 
of God; and gradually lost all other fear, Truly they were 
nev'cr beaten at all,” savs he. — ^Id'eanwhile: 


August 2ist. The shops of London are all shut for certaui 
days: Gloucester is in hot siege; nothing but the obdurate 
valour of a few men there prevents the King, with Prince Rupert, 
called also Prince Robert and Prince Robber, from riding rough- 
shod over us.® The City, wdth much emotion, ranks its Trained 
Bands ursder Essex; making up an Army for him, despatches 
him to relieve Gloucester, hie marches on the 26th; steadily 
along, in spite of rainy weather and Prince Rupert; westward, 
westward: on the night of the tenth day, September 5th, the 
Gloucester people see his signai-fire flame up, amid the dark rain, 
*‘ on the top of Presbury Hill ” ; — and understand that they shall 
live and not die. The King “ fired his huts,” and marched off 
w'ithout delay. He never again had any real chance of prevail- 
ing in this War, Essex, having relieved the West, returns 
. steadily home again, the King’s forces hanging angrily on his 
rear; at Newbury in Berkshire, he had to turn round, and give 
tliem battle , — First Newbury Battle, 20th September 1643. — 
wherein he came off rather superior.'^ Poor Lord Falkland, in 
his clean shirt,” w^-as killed here. Thi.s steady march, to 
Gloucester and back again, by Essex, was the chief feat he did 
during the War; a considerable feat, and very characteristic of 

^ May i.643, Crom-welliana, p. 7. = Rushworth, v. aqx. 

*See Webb's Bibliotheca Gloucesirensis, a Collection, etc. (dlouccstor, 
1S23), or Curhet’s contemporary Siege of Gloucester (Somers Tracts, v. 396), 
■which forms the maiu substance of Mr. Webb’s Book. 

* Clarendon, ii. 460; Whitlocke, p, 70, 





him. the slow-going, iaarticukte. indignant^ somewhat eleplmti- 
line man. ■’ - 

Here however in the inieriai, are some glimpses of the Asso- 
ciuttd : oi the listinfif " n:at no^v goes oa there, a 

iking attended v.itii ifi own confused troubles. ■ 


LETTER XVI 


Lettjir is not dated at ail : but iiicidentaUy nfoae.s 

its pko‘; and b'’ the tt;aor of it sufficiently indicates these 
auturun days, iirst days of September, as the approximate time. 
“ Our handful,'’ to be known by and l>y as Ironsides, they are 
ready and steady : but we see what an affair the listing of the 
rest is: cash itself like to be dreadfully short; men difficult to 
raise, worth little -.vhen raised; — add seizure of Malignant neigh- 
bours’ horses, proclarxiations, reclamations, and the I^ftwn.'ers’ 
longues, and all men’s, everywhere set wagging I Spring and 
Barrow ere leading Suffiolk i'Jommittee-men, whom %ye shall see 
again in. thar capacity. Of Captain Margery, elsev/here than in 
that Suiioia Troop now mustering, I know nothing; but Colonel 
Croxnwell 'Knows him, can recommend him as a man' worth 
something; if Jfargery, to mount himself in this pressure, could 
'■ raise the horses from Malignants,” in some measure,— -were it 
not well? 


Tq my noble Friends, Sir William Spring, Knighi a id Baronet, 
emd Maurice Barrow, Esquire : Present these. 

Gentlemen * Cambridge, — Septembear 164.3.'' 

I ho,ve been now two days at Cambridge, in 
expectation to hear the fruit of your endeavours in Suffolk to- 
wards the public assistance. Believe it, you w-ill hear of a storm 
in .ftnv days ! Vou have no Infantry at all considerable ; hasten 
your Horses ; — a. few hours may undo you, neglected. — I beseech 
,c(>u be careful what Captains of Horse you choose, what men 
be mounted: a few' honest men are better than numbers. Some 
time they rnmt have for exercise. If you choose godly honest 
men to be Captains of Horse, honest men will follow them; .and 
they will be careful to mount such. 

the King is exceeding strong in the 'Vl'est. If you be, able to 
foil a force at the first corning of it, you will have reputation,; 
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.'.nd tbar is of great advantage in our affairs. God hath given 
is la our tiandiul; let m endeavour to keep it. I had rather 
have a phrin russet-coated Captain that knows what iie fights for, 
dsad loves vJmt he knows, than that w'hicli you call “ a Gentle- 
r-'^ivs “ and is nothing else, I honour a Gentlema'u that is so 

I understand Mr. Margery hath honest men will follow him: 
:: so. be pleased to make use of him ; it much concerns yt>ar good 
to have conscientious men. I understand that there is an Order 
for me to have 5,000k out of the .;\s3ociation : and Essex hath 
-cut Llveir pan, or near it. I assure you we need exceedingly, 
i to find 3’our favour and respect. I protest, if it vrere for 
rny.a'li. • would not move you. That is all, from 
Your faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwell, 

P.d. If you .send such, men as Essex hath sent, it tvill be to 
little purpose. Be pleased to take care of their march; and 
that such may come along with them as will be able to bring 
them to the main Body: and then I doubt not but we shall keep 
them, and make good use of them. — beseech you, give coun- 
tenance to Mr, Margery--! Help him in raising his Troop; let 
him not want your favour in whatsoever is needful for promoting 
this work; — and command your ser%^ant. If he can raise the 
horses from Malignants, let him have your warrant: it will be of 
■special service.^ — ■. 


LETTER XVII 

Listing still; and with more trouble than ever. Matters go 
not well: “Nobody to put-on^ nobody to push; cash too is 
and remains defective: — here, how-ever, is another glimpse of 
the Ironsides^ first specific glimpse, which is something. 

To my honoured Friend Oliver St. John, Esquire, at Lincoln's 
Inn; These present. 

Sljj, ‘ Eastern Association/ nth St-.pi. ‘ 1643,’ 

Of all men I should not trouble you with money 
matters, — did not the heavy necessities my Troop.s are in, press 
me beyond mca.sure. I am neglected exceedingly! 

‘ Original in the possession of Dawson Turner, Esq., Great Yar month: 
’■•rintcci in Papers of Norfolk Archaeological Society {Nonvic’n, January 



I am now ready for^ my niarcli towards the Enemy; who 

5 ffb <..itreribtii iiin self ovtr ^aainst Hail, nv' Lord Newcastle 
! i" irs4 l<tsiw'-'d the TiTv\a. Many of my Lord of Manchester’s 
Troops are c*. me io me: very bad' and mutinous, not to be cor- 
lidcd in; — hay paid to a week almost; mine noways provided 
lor to Stir, port tiie.n, except by the poor Sequestrations of the 
Count}- of Iliindngdon! — My troops increase. I have a lovely 
r.'iuy?;!!'*}- ; you would respirct them, did you know them. They 
are no .\nabaptists ” : they are honc-st sober Christians; — the} 
expect to be used as men, ! ■■ ■ • . ■ 

II i t-;ok p].\is;::-e to write to the House in bitterness, I have 
ouc.iri'-m, ‘Of’ tiw ;.coo/. allotted rue. I cannot get the 
Xorfoik part nor the i lerifurrlshire; it was gone before I had it. 
— f Inufe nj!i.d-‘cl cour service* to furge-tJuincss of niv own and 
boldiers’ necessities, i desire not to seek myself: — ‘but’ 1 
liave little money of my own to help ray Soldiers. M}’ estate is 
little. [ fell you, the business of Ireland and Englanfi hath hud 
Off !rte, in raoneyj bettveen Eleven and Twelve Hundred pounds; 
— therefore my Trivate ''an do little to help the Public, You 
have had my money; I hope in God I desire to venture ray skin. 
So do mine. Lay weight upon their patience; but break it not I 
Tliink of that which may be a real help. I believe 5,000/.- 
vis'due., ■ 

If you lay aside the thought of me and my Letter, I expect 
RO kelp. Pray for 

Your true friend and servant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

^ P.S.’ There k no care taken hmv to maintain that Force of 
Tlorse and Foot raised and a-raising for my Lord of Manchester. 
He hath not one able to put-on ‘ that business." The Force 
will fall if some help not. Weak counsels and weak actings undo 
all! — y:c'o words crossed oui\ : — all will be lost, if God help not! 
Hemember who tells you.^ 

In I.vnn llegis there arose “ distractions,"’ last Spring; dL- 
traclions ripening into open treason, and the seizure of Lynn, by 
Malignant forces. — Roeer I/Kstrange, known afterwards as Sir 
Roger the busy Pamphleteer, being very active in it. Lynn lie.-< 
.strong .urdd its marshes; a gangrene in the heart of the Associa- 
titsn itself. Mu Lord of Manchester is now, with all the regular 
Foot, ucifl wbu-L utmost effort: of volunteers the Country can make, 

' ■■ ;j;. .!! ” cr'i-.S(id oiu as auxbjguous; “ready for” written over U. 

Erased, as not the correct sura. 

Adiiiii,-;..-!! .‘viscxusl! -MSS, 5015, art. 25: printed, with some error?, ia 
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teieglrig iynnj does get ft, at last, in a week hence. Ten da}-s 
, hence the Battle of Newbury is 'got: and much joy for Gloucester 
and it. But here in the Association, with such a weight of 
i-neniios upon us, and such a stagnancy and staggering want of 
williin us, things sdlLIook extremely questionable!— 
h'f, /f-'h} . 2xili September . The House of Commons and the 
Af -c-mbl}' of Divines take the Covenant, the old Scotch Covenant, 
.'.i ■■■!-.' lijoriified now into a “ Solemn League and Co\'enani 
.. .'i. '^largariLa’? Church, Westminster.' They lifted up tbc-ir 
hands .'enothn, and then “ slept into the chancel to sign.’’ Ti-.c 
iCiiit yet remains in Rushworth, — incorrect in some places. 
There sign in all about 220 Honourable Members that da}'. The 
wlmie Parliarnenters' Party, down to the lowest coastable or 
drsjmmer in their pay, gradually signed. It was the condition, 
oi ;u,sktance from the Scotch; wdio are now calling out ‘G'dl 
fent-ihle men from sixteen to sixty,’’ for a third expedition into 
England. A very solemn Covenant, and Vow of all the- People: 
of the awTuIness of which, we, in these days of Customhouse oaths 
and loose regardless talk, cannot form the smallest notion. 
— Duke Hamilton, seeing his painful Scotch diplomacy end ail 
in this way, flies to the King at Oxford, — is there *■' put under 
arj'est/’ sent to Pendennis Castle near the Land’s End A' 


LETTER XVIII 

Tk Rushworth’s List of Members covenanting in St. ^iargaret’s 
Church on Monday September 25th, the name of Oliver Cromwell 
stands visible: but it is an error; as this Letter and other good 
evidence.^ still remain to sho-^Nu Indeed some singular oscitancy 
must have o\-ertaken the watchful Rushworth, on that occasion 
of the Co^'eniini ; or what is likelier, .some inextricable shuffle had 
got amo'ug his Paper-masses there, when he came to redact them 
long after, — the indefatigable painful man! Thus ho says 
furl hermore, and again says, tlie signing took place “ on .Sep- 
tember 32 d,” which was P'riday; whereas the Rhadamanthine 
C'oirimons Journals still testify that, on Friday September 22d, 
tiiere was merely order and appointment made to sign on tiie 
aVih. : and that the signing itself took place, accordingly, on 
Monday September 25th, as we have given it. With other errors 

‘ C{i!iiinoiw jciurnals;, fli 232, 4; Rushworth (incarrfcL in various parti- 
tr.il.irs, — i-.raisital'.',ith Rushworth), v. 475, 480; the Coveuaut itseif, ib', 4/‘8. 

Burnet; Mtusicirs cf the Dukes of- Hamilton. 
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—indticnt to the ^xactcst Eusiiworth, when hls'Faper-ihasses 
get jshutiled I — Here is sinothcjr entry of his^ 'chflifinnaole .beyond 
cikputing; which is of itseif fata! to that of ^‘■OliyerCromwdl 
among those who signed the Covenant that day,’* Oliver 
Crom%ve1I had quite other work to do than signing pf CoveimntSj 
many jniks away from him just now; and indeed, I guess, did 
not sign this one for many days and weeks to come; not till he 
got b;. liis place in Parliament again, wath more leisure on his 
ha»<l4 than now. 

'Liu::dax\ " zGih Sepkmhi', The Lord Willoughby ” of Par- 
ham and Colonel Crom.weil cainc to iluji, to consult with the 
Lord Fairfax ; 'out made no .stay: and the same day Sir Thomas 
Fairfax crossed JlumlKa- with Twenty Troops of Hor.se, to 
join with Cromwoll's forces in Lincolnshire.’* ^ For the Marquis 
of Newcastle is I’legirdiing, and ever more closely besieging, the 
Lord Fairfax in Hull; which has obliged him to ship his brave 
Son, with all the horse, acro.ss the Humber, in tliis manner: 
horse are useless here; under the Earl of Manchester, on the 
other side, they may be of use. . 

The landing took pkce at Saltfieet that same afternoon, say 
the Newspapers: here now is wFat followed thereupon, — sue- 
cessfui though rather dangerous march into the sate parts of 
Lincolnshire, and continuance of the drillings, fightings, ;md en- 
' listments there. Committee-men “ Spring and Barrow ” are 
known to us; of Margery and ‘'the Malignants’ horses;’ we 
have also had some inkHng once. 


To his honoured Friends, Sir William Spring and Mr. Barroiv : 
These present. 

Gextxemen, ' Holland, Lincolnshire/ 28th Sept, 16+3. 

It hath plea.sed God to bring off Sir Thomas 
Fairfax his Horse over the river from Hull, being about One- 
and-tw^enty Troops of Horse and Dragoons. The Lincolnshire 
Plo'fse laboured to hinder this svork, being about Thirty-four 
Colours of Horse and Dragoons: we marched up to their landing- 
place, and the Lincolnshire Horse retreated. 

After they were come over, we all marched toward-Si Holland; 
and when we came to our last quarter upon the edge pf PloUand, 
the Enemy quartered within four miles of us, and kept the field 
ail night with his whole body: his intendment, as we conceive, 
was to fight us;---or hoping to interpose betwixt us and our 
‘ Ruiliworth, V. 280. 
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r^lreat; having received, to his Thirti-four Colours of Hor.~-e, 
fre'=h Troops, ten Companies of " Dragoctns ' ; ^ and alien! 
a Thousand Foot, being General King’s Regiment- _ Witli 
;I’,ese he attempted our guards and our quarters; and, if God 
had not been merciful, had ruined us before we had knou-p of it : 
ihe Five Troops we set to keep the watch failing much of their 
< ; out \’.e got to horse ; and retreated in good order, w-ith thi 
\:Vy of all cur Honse of the Association ; not losing four of them 
•hat i hear of, and we got five of theirs. And for this we are 
exceedingly hound to the goodness of God, who brought our 
Troops oh with so little loss. 

I write unto tou to acquaint you with this; th.e ratlier that 
God may he arknuvvlcdgcd ; and that you may help forward, in 
sending such force away uitto us as lie unprofitably in your 
rov.Ty.r', . And especially that Troop of Captain ilargery’s, 
v-.-hii.h ^-urely would - not be wanting, now we so much need it- 

I hoar there hath been mucli exception taken to Captain ifar- 
o.ery and his Officers, for taking of horses. I am sorry^ you 
-;';a;u!d discountenance those who (not to make benefit to them- 
selves, but to serve their Country) are willing to venture their 
lives, and to purchase to themselves the displeasure of bad men, 
mat they may do a public benefit. I undertake not to justify 
iiil Captain Margery’s actions: but his own conscience knows 
■whether he hath taken the horses of an}- but Malignants; — and 
it were somewhat too hard to put it upon the consciences of your 
f‘:llow Deputy Lieutenants, whether they have not freed the 
horses of known Malignants? A fault not less, considering the 
■vid estate of this Kingdom, than to take a horse from a known 
Honest man; the oltence being against the Public, which is a 
ctinsider.abie aggravation! I know- not the measure ever}' one 
rakes of afalignants. I think it is not fit Captain Margery should 
be rhe judge: but if he, in this ta.king of horses, hath observed 
the plain character of a iMalignant, and cannot be charcred for 
one horse otherwise taken, — it had been better that some of the 
'■'it.terness \t herewitli he and his have been followed had lieeri 
qaivedl The horses that his Cornet® Boulry took, he will put 
himself upon that issue for them all. 

If these men be accounted “ troublesome to the Countr}/.” T 
shall be glad you tvould send them all to me. Fll bid them wel- 
come. And when they have fought for }-on, and endured some 
(‘>ther dimculties of war which your “ honester ” men will hardly 
iiear, I pray you then let them go for honest men! 1 proicst 

* Word torn. should, 

t* " Coronett ” m oAg, 

4 ^ ' 



.ii- ’’ou. in.iny J thorie nun which are of yoar Coiiatn"s choos- 
ing, {\ pt.Jn JohiisoB, are so far from sorting you, that. 
— Were it xiol that 1 ha-ce honest Troops to master them, — ai- 
'Ji'-'rjii they be h-c!I paid^ yet they are so mutinous that i may 
jnstly feor they would rut my throat! — Gentlemen, it may be it 
pro'^t)kes some spirits to see »uch plain men made Captains of 
Horse, it had been well that men of honour and birth' had ea-: 
lered into these employments: — ^but why do they not appear? 
tTho v.-ould have hindered them? But seeing it was necessary 
tiie ''Vork rmist i^'O on, Iserter plain men than none; — but best 1<» 
h:r.. c men patii-m ni wants, faithful and consdentious in their 
vnirili-iynunt. And su.di. 1 hope, these will approve themselve.s 
f'o hie. Lei them tlierefore. if I he I’jought worthy of .any favour, 
leave your Country with yoiir gVif)d wishes and a l>lc.«sing. ! am 
eor.ndent they will be well bt'^towed. And I believe befon; it 
he long, you will be in thdr debt; and then it will not be hard 
to quit scores. 

Thhat arms yem can furnish them withal, I beseech t'ou do 
it. I Inu'e hitherto found your Idndness great to me; — I know 
not what I have done to lose it; I love it so well, and price it so 
hieh, that I would do my best to gain more. You have the 


Your most humble and faithful sen’ant, 

Oliver Cromwell 


p,S, — I understand there were some exceptions taken at a 
Horse that was sent to me, which was seized out of the hands of 
one Mr, Goldsmith of Wilby. If he be not l^y ]/ou judgerl a 
iHalignant, and that you do not approve of my having of the 
Hor.se. I .shall as willingly return him again as you shall desire. 
And therefore. I pray you, signify your pleasure to me herein 
under your hand.s. Xot that I would, for ten thousand horses, 
have the Horse to ray own private benefit, saving to make use 
of him for the Public; — for I will most gladly return the value 
of him to the Slate, If the Gentleman stand clear in your judg- 
-nents, — I beg it as a special favour that, if the Gentleman be- 
freely willing to let me have him for my money, let him set his 
own price: 1 shall very ju.stly return him the money. Or if he 
be imwiiliiig to part with him, but keeps him for his own pleasure, 
be pleased to send me an answer thereof; I shall instantly re- 
turn Ifim bis Hor.se ; and do it with a great deal more satisfaction 
to myself than keep him. — Therefore I beg it of you to satisfy 
rn;v (jesire in this last request: it shall exceedingly oblige me to 
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vou. Ji you do it not^ I shall rest very umatisfiec!,_ and the 
ilowe will be a burden to me so long as I shall keep him.’ 

Iluf Eaii of ilanchesterj recaptor of Lymi Regis latdy, is still 
a)id retaking certain minor strengths and Fen garri- 
sFiet-pmg the intrusive Royalists out of those Southern 
'r.'-'.' a- cf T.'incolnshire. This once done, his Foot once joines-I 
t '.;_\V:rwc;r- mid Fairfax's Horse^ sornetiiing may ba expL-cted 
ir. the Midland parts too. 


WINCEBY FIGHT 


L?xcol\’sh:re. which has now become one of the Associated 
hrf-. tny and is still much ot'crrun by Newarkers and Northern 
FapLsts, shall at last be delivered. 

Hull siege still continuesj with obstinate sally and onslaught ; 
on the other hand, Lynn siege, which the Earl of Manchester 
v.as busy in, hes prosperously ended; and the Earl himself, with 
ids .foot regiments, is now also here; united, in loose quarters, 
V Itis Cromwell and Fairfax, in the Boston region, and 'able 
j/robably to undertake somewhat. Cromnvell and Fairfax 
v-ith the horse, we perceive, have still the brunt of the trork to do. 
Here, after much marclting and skirmishing, is an account of 
Winceby Fight, their chief exploit in those parts, which cleared 
the country of the Newarkers, General Kings and renegade Sir 
John Hendersons; — as recorded by loud-spoken Vicars. In 
spite of brevity we must copy the Nairative. Cromwell himself 
was nearer death in this action than ever in any other; the 
■vdetory too made its due figure, and “ appeared in the 
world.’’ 

Winceby, a small upland Hamlet, in the Wolds, not among 
the Fens, of Lincolnshire, is some five miles west of Horncastie. 
'i’he confused memory of this Fight is still fresh there : the Lane 
along which the chase went bears ever since the name of Slask 
Lane,” and poor Tradition maunders about it as she can. Hear 
Wears, a poor human soul zealously prophesying as if through 

* Original in the pussessioa of Dawson Turnex. Esq.. Great Yarminith; 
ormitd iii Papex'S of Norfolk , 4 rchaiological Society (Norwich, Taauarv 

' - ' 

- September u>43, Husbands, ii. 32?. 
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tlie organs of an ass, — in a not men<iacioas,'yet !dn<3-spoken^'' 
exaggerative, more or less asimne marmerj^-'- . - 

All that night,” 'Tuesday,- 1 oth October 164^,. \ye 
v;ere drawng our horse to the appointed rendezvous,! ■ and the 
aest muraiiig, being Wednesday, nty I^rd ” Mandiester *“ gave 
order that tise whole force, both horse and foot, .should l>e drawn 
np to Boliiigbroke Hill, where he would expect the ^eniy/beiijg 
tuo only convenient ground to fight with him. But Colonel Crom- 
cvell wa? no way satisfied that we should fight; out' horse being ' 
rvtrcn'eh' wearied with hatrd duty two or three da].’s together. 

“ "The enemy also drew, tiiat ” Wednesday “ morning, their 
whole body cf horse and dragooners into the field, being 74 
colours of horse, and 21 colours of dragoons, in all 95 colours. 

had not; mruty mr-rt' than half so many colours of horse 
and dragooners; hut I believe we had as mony men, — beside.s 
our foot, which indeed cottld not be drawn up until it was 
very kle. Tite enemy’s word was ‘Cavendish ’ ";-~hc that 
was hilled in the Bog; “and ours was ‘Religion.' J believe 
that as we had no notice of the enemy’s coming towards u.s, $0 
they had as little of our preparation to fight with them. It 
was about twelve of the clock ere our horse and dragooners were 
■drawn up. .After that we marched about a mile nearer the 
enemy; Wd then we began to de.scry him, by little, and little, 
coming towards us. Until rhis time we did not know we should 
'fight; but so soon as our men had knowledge of the en'em.5’’s 
coming, they vy-ere vert' full of joy and resolution, thinking 
it a great mercy that they should nov/ fight witlj him. Our 
men \vent on in, several bodies, singing Psalms, Quartermaster 
General Vermuyden with five troops had the forlorn-hope, and 
Colonel Cromwell the van. assisted with other of ray Lord’s 
troops, ajid seconded by Sir T. Fairfax. Both armies met about 
Ixbifc. if I mistake not the Town’s name,” — you do mistake, Mi, 
Vicars ; it us Winceby, a mere hamlet and not a towii. 

“ Both they and we had drawn up our dragooners: who gave 
the first charge ; and then the horse fell in. Colonel Cromw’cli ■ 
fell with brave resolution upon the enemy, immediately after 
their dragooners had given him the first volley; yet they were 
so nirnbie. as that, within half pistol-shot, they gave him 
anoilier: his horse was killed under him at the first charge, and 

‘ I'hi'-tl ^i)rlu '-11 i-’2caw.- Grid’s Ark nver tapping the World’s Waves, i,t 
ih'- 'i iiiui <ii tlw ParUa-'Vu'iitarv Ciininicle: by John Vic?xs (Loni;ion, 

iirialo-d iiv Siniuns and J. Atfiecack, 16,^6). p. .45. Th»;re are thr^e 
fditi .r>^ • r ?'«'a>:dva f iru'is oi this Book of Vicars’s (sec Bliss’s Wood, 
in :• iiG : it i's al'.vay?, niiloss the contrary be expressed, the i-cond {of 1644) 
that we refer to here. 
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'’UjUTi upon him; and as he rose up, he v.-as knocked dou-n 
ua-in hy the Geatleraan who charged him, who 'twas conceived 
wis Sir Inamm Hopton: but afterwards he ” the Colonel '‘re~ 
rnivn-d -:i poor horse in a soldier’s hands, and bravely mounted 
rinisflf ayain. Traly tills first charge was so home-giveii, and 
ptr:!onv.ed with so much admirable courage and resolution b}’ 

tru.>p 6 . that; the enemy stood not another; but were dri-oiit 
■.n'.fk ’.rii'.-n their own body, which wa.s to have seconded theni; 

. >, 1 [-lit thc'e into a plain, disorder ; and thus, in .less than 
Ihiii on liour'.s nghr. the_v were all quite routed, and — driv.'-n 
d'JiiC Lane at a terrible rate, unnecessary to specifv. Sir 
Ingvcv Iloptou. who had been so near Iriiling Crorawell, was 
iiintself “‘Above a hundred of their men were found 

fir-)wned in ditches,” in quagmires that would not bear riding; 
the ■' rlragoi'mers now left on foot ” were taken prisoners; the 
eha.*t: iastffl to FTorncastie or beyond it, — and Henclerson the 
retiegade Scot was never heard of in those parts more. My Lord 
of ‘Sifuachester's foot did not get up till the battle was oyer. 

This t’ery day of Winceby Fight, there has gone on at Hull a 
universai sally, tough sullen wrestle in the trenche.s all day; 
with important loss to the Marquis of Newcastle; loss of ground, 
loss of lives, loss still more of invaluable guns, bi*ass drakes, 
sackers, what not: — and on the morrow morning the Townsfolk, 
rooking out, di-scern with emotion that there is now no Marquis, 
that the Marquis has marched away under cloud of night, and 
given up the siege. Which surely are good encouragements we 
Is i-.'a had; two in one day. 

This will suffice for Winceby Fight, or Horncastle Fight, of 
irth October 1643;^- ^.nd leave the reader to imagine that Lin- 
colnshire too was now cleared of the “ Papist Army,” as we 
violently nickname it, — ail but a few Towns on the Western 
border, wliieh will be successfully besieged when the Spring 
; conies. 


LETTERS XIX, XX 

I.v ilie r:o'r,h of January 1643-4, Oliver, as Gni-ernor of Flj.'. is 
pr..sc'rn for some time in that City: lodges, we .suppose, with, his 
unu family there; doing military and otlier work of goveru- 
mcp.t; — makes a tran.sient appearance in the Cathedra? one 
d,w ; mernorahl-v loathe Reverend Mr, Ilitch and us. 

■' .-y-iauiL of it fcv4U tiie other ssido, in Rushworth, v. 2 S.::; tiull Sk;.;.!?, 



Tiie case m-as this. Parliament, wl«cb, ever since the fost 
njeeting of it, hatl shown a marked disaffection to Surplices ai 
Ai’hallowtide and monuments of Superstition and Idolatry,” 
ajii! passed tJrder after Order to put them do%n, — has in August 
last come to a decisi%'e Act on the subject and specifically 
expliined that go the}’ must and shall A Act of Parliament 
ivhiciu like the previou.-; Orders of Parliament, could only have 
emduil partial execution, accordinc: to the humour of the 
iorxiiit;’ : and gave rise to scenes. By the Pariuiment'.s direc- 
tioiis, trie Priest, Churcnwardens, and proper officers were to do- ■■ 
it, v.itli ail decenc}': failiiig the proper oiheers, improper officers, 
militapr men passing tjumugh the place, tiiese and such like, 
f.-ackefi liy u : s;rii;in popidiK.e, and a Puritan .soldiery, had to do 
ii ; — not alwe ^ in t hi suite t njaiiner. A.s many a Qaerdu, Peter 
Hetdin's (lying i'eter'.s) ilisiory, and Persecitiio L'ndecitna. stili 
testifies wit'n angry tears. ’I'ou cannot puli the shirt off a man, 
the skin off a man. in a way that will please him ! -■ -Our Assembly 
of Divin.es, .sitting eame-stiy deliberative ever since June lasty 
will direct us what I'orm of Worship we are to adopt, — som*-"' 
form, it is to be hoped, not grown dramaturgic to us, but stiii 
a'vvfully symbolic for us. Meanwhile let all Churches, especiaOy 
all Cathedrals, be stript of whatever the general soul so much 
as suspects to be stage-property and prayer by inacl-uner\',-—a 
thing we very justly hold in temror and horror, and dare not live 
beside! — ’ 

Ely Cathedral, it appears, had still been overlooked, — Ely, 
much troubled with scandalous ministers, as \veil as with dis- 
affected trainbands, — and ^Sfr. Hitch, under the very eyes of 
Oliver, persists in his Choir-ser\'ice there. Here accordingly is 
an official Note, copie.s of w hich still sleep in some repositories. 


Ma. Hitch, iwv,- lotn January Tn4’. 

Lest the ffoidiers should in any tumultuary or 
disorderly way attempt the reformation of the Cathedral Church; 

' •.til -tu^usi uty iScnlA-ll, i. 53; Commons journals, iu. jao): 2*; 
Xi-.seu.i.'.’T J0.S.2 (Cummous JoiirnaLs, .^nrl Husbands, ii, riiji; .jrst AugusI 
2;;d j.inur.ry 1041 'Ciuiii 110ns Journals, in d-inbiis). 

- Bii- ii-r O'V.iV'. oatioij ni ihi'Ui, read a third time, oth January iD.ja--; 
(Common' jr.urnaLs, :i. 910); Act itseli witli the iNames, i.jtJi June n.-4’ 
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1 roouire vo« to forbear altogether your adt-service so unedj- 
Irfng aiid'oteisiv-e:— and this as yon shall answer it, if an> de- 

“and read and eitpound the feriptare 

to the Mopie ^ not doixbtii^ hut the Paxhament, with the atksce 
S t£/A«LiblY of Divines, wiil direct you farther. Ijteire 
\-oar Sermons ‘ too/ where usually they lia%?e been, but more 

irequLiit. Your loving friend, 

Oli\^er Cromwell."* 

Mr. Hilfb paiil no attention; persisted ip his Choir-service:--” 
whereupon enter the Governor of Ely with soldiers, a 

SS- his iieels.’^ say the old Querelas. With a rabble at bis 
SJr with his hat on. he walks up to the Choir; says audibly-. 

“ lam a man under Authority; and am commanded to dismiss 
this Assembly/ '—then draws back a little, tliat die Assembly 
mav dismiss with decency. Mr. Hitch has paused for a monient ; 
but seeing Oliver draw back, he sta.rts again : M u was m the 
fo^ginnin'?”—l—“ Leave ofi your fooling, and come down, 
” slid Oliver, in a voice still audible to this Editor; which 
Mr. Hitch did now instantaneously give ear to. And so, mm 
his whole congregation,” files out, and vanishes from the held 
of History. 

Friday, xgth J actuary . The Scots enter England by Berwick:, 
«,ooo Long; on Wednesday they left Dunbar up to the 
knees in snow ” : such a heart of foinvardness was m taem “ Old 
iLky, now Earl of Leven, was their General, as before; a 

Committee of ParHamenteers went with him. They soon 

drove-in Newcastle’s “ Papist Army ” witiun iia^owur quarters ; 
m May, got Manchester with Cromwell and Fairfax brought 
across tiie Humber to ioin them, and besieged Newcastle imnseli 
in York. Which, before long, will bnng us to Marston Moor, 

month of January, 226 day of it, directly after 
I-fiich's business, Colonel Cromwell, now laore propcny^i.-ieu- 
icrant-General Cromwell, Lieutenant to the Eari o. i/Ianaiester 
in the Association, transiently appeared m his place 
ment; complaining much of my Lord Willoughby, as Oi a oa<,k- 

’h-- naiV'o !ind Imows nothing farther abonf nun or 

J W aliar s SuiTerings of the Clergy (Lpndon, i art a. p. 

- A * Rxishworth, v. C03-6. 
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General^, with stmngeiy dissolute people about a great 
sorrow to lincolnskire; ^-“and craving that my liord Manchester 
iright be appointed there instead: which^,i^ we 'see, done; 
with good result. 


LETTER XX 

Aiionx the end of next month, Febraan; 1644, the Lieutetiant- 
Ck-f5cral, we nud, Itas been in Gloucester, successfully convojdng 
An;munit.i.>n thither; and lias Uibea various strong-houses by 
ihe £o;i.d.— among others. Hibdc-n-House in Buckingliamsluirtv 
vrith important gentien’jen, and many prisoners; which latter, 
“ Walloons. French, and other outlandish men,” appear in Canii- 
hritbe streets in a very thirsty condition; and are, in .spite of 
danger, refreshed according to ability, by the loyal Scholars! 
and especially by “ Mrs, Cumber's maid,” with a temporary 
glass of beer.” In this expeditiem there liad gone with Crom- 
well a certain ZiJajor-General Crawford, whom he lias left heliind 
in tf'.e liiisden neighbourhood : to whom there is a Letter, here 
Firsc producible to modern readers, and corrected therewith a 
' -tale otherwise known. 

Letter Tv/entieth, which exists as a Copy, on old dim paper, in 
the Kimbolton Archives, addre.ssed on the back of the sheet, 
with all reverence. To ihe Earl oj Mandmier, and forms a very- 
opaque puzzle in that condition, — turns out, after due study, 
to have been a Copy hy that Crawford, of a Letter addressed to 
himself: Copy hastily written off, along with other hasty con- 
fused sheets still extant beside it, for the Earl of Manchester’s 
u.se, on a certain Parliamentary occasion, which will by and by 
concern us too for a moment. 

A " Lieutenant-Colonel,'’ Packer I dimly apprehend is the 
name of him, has on this Hilsden-and-GIoucester expedition 
given offence to Major-General Crawford; w'ho again, in a .some- 
vyhat prompt way , has had Packer laid under arrest, under sus- 
pension at Cambridge: in which ,state Packer still painfully con- 
Linue.s. .And may, seemingly, continue: for here has my Lord 
of Manchester just come down with a Parliamentary Commission 
” to reform the University,” a thing of immense noise and 
moment, and “ is employed in regard of many occasions is, 
in fact, precisely in these hours,^ issuing hi.s .Summonses to, the 

^ D’Ewps -MSS. vol iv. t. c8o b. 

* Querela (in Cooper. i .Innals, iii. 370); Cromwelliaiia, p. 3 {^tli Mar. 

1643). 

•’ ritli March (Cooper, iii. 571; details in Keal, ii. -79-89), 
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F tads of Honses; and cannot spare an instant for Packer anj 
cF- pleaain»s. Crawford is still in Buckinghamshire; nerpr- 
tlieless the shortest way hr Packer will be to go to Cravidord, and, 
take xhh admonitory Letter from his siiperior in command. 

Tg Major-General Crawford: These,’ 

: : Cambridge. loth March '1643.’ 

The complaints you preferred to my Lord against 
>T>ur Liciiienant-Coionel, both by Mr. I^e and your ov.m Letters, 
huve occiisioned hi.s .sia}' liere: — ^my Lord beijig ‘ .so ' employed, 
in repard of many occasions which are upon him, tha.t he hath 
nut: beer, at leisure to hear him make his defence; which, in piire 
jibsticc, ought to be granted him or any man before a. judgment 
be pEissed ap!)n him. 

Luring his abode here and absence from you, he hath ac- 
quainted rne what a grief it is to him to be absent from his 
charge, especially now the regiment is called forth to action: 
and therefore, asking of me my opinion, I advised him speedily 
to repair unto you. Sure!}' you are not well advised thus to 
turn off one so faithful to the Cause, and so able to serve you as 
this man is. Give me leave to tell you, I cannot be of your judg- 
ment; ‘ cannot understand,’ if a man notorious for tvickedness,, 
for oaths, for drinking, hath as great a share in your affectioii as 
one tvho fears an oath, who fears to sin, — that this doth commend 
your election of men to serve as fit instruments in this ivork l-r- 
A,y, but the mttn “ is Ein Anabaptist.” Axe ^rou sure of that? 
Admit he be, shall that render him incapable to serve the Public? 

He is indiscreet.” It may be so, in some Ihing.s; -we have all 
human infirmities. T tell you, if you had none but such “ in- 
discreet men ” about you, and would be pleased to use them 
kindly, j'ou would find as good a fence to you as any you Iiaye 
■yet chosen. , 

Sir, the State, in choosing men to ser\-e it, takes no notice 
of their opinions: if they be willing faithfully to serce it,—- that 
satisfio.s. I advised you formerly to bear with men of different 
minds from yourself : if you had done it when I advised you to 
it, I t’aink 3'ou would not have had so many stumblingbiocks in 
■■ 3'oui' way. It may be you judge otherwise; but I tell you my 
mind.— i desire you would receive this man into your favour 
EUid good opinion. I believe, if he follow' m}'- counsel, he will 
deserve no other but respect from you. Take heed of being- 
sharp, or too easii}'- .sliEirpened by others, against tho.?e to -^vhono 
you can object little but that they square not w'ith you in every 

k. 




opinion concerairig matter.? of religion* If there be any other, 
oiliiH e to be charged upon i!im,,-~that must in a Judicial way 
reufeive fletermination. I know you will not it fit my 

Lord should discharge an Officer of the Field but in a regulate 
way, I question wdiether you or I have any precedent for that. 

I have not further to trouble you: — but rest. 

Your liumble ser%'ant. 

Oliver CsQMWELL.l. :• 


Adjoined to Lerter. as il n<nv ]ie.s. — in its old repository 
at lO'nbdlron, copied and addressed in the enigmatic way above- 
meiuioriod, — ihere i.s. written in a (fierk’s hand, but corrected in 
fhe Itand which copird the Letter, a confused loud-spoken re- 
criminatory Narrative, of some length, about the Second Dattle 
of Newbury; touching also, i.n a load confused wavg on the case 
of ihtekf-r and others:-— evidently tlie raw-material of the Farrs' 
Speedi in defence of kimsAfr in the time of the Sdf-denying 
Ordinance: of which the reader will hear by and by. iU.sidwous; 
Crawford had provided the Earl with these helps to prove Crora- 
wel] an insubordinate penson. and what was equally terribkg a 
fa\’ourer of Anabaptists. Of the Letter, Crawford, against wltom 
also there lay accusations, retains the Original; but furnishevs 
this Copy ; — of which, unexpectedly, we too have novr obtained a 
reading. . ■ .. c- 

This shai'p Letter may be fancied to procure the Lieutenant- 
Colonei’.s reinstatement; who, we have some intimation, does 
march with his regiment again, in hopes to take the Western 
Towns of Lincolnshire. Indeed Lieutenant-Colonel Packer, if 
this were verilt' Packer as he seems to be, became a distinguished 
Colonel afterwards, and gave Oliver himself some trouble with 
his /inabaptislries.® In the Letter itself, still more in the con- 
fused Papers adjoined to it, of Major-General Crawford's writing, 
— there is evidence enough of smouldering fire-elements in rny 
Lord's Eastern- Association Army! The Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell, one perceives, is justly suspected of a lenity for 
Sec furies, rndependents. Anabaptists themselves, provided they 
be men that fear God," as he phrase.s it. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lilburn (Freeborn John), Lieuienant-Colonel Fleetwood risen 
fnrn Captaincy now: these and others, in the Crawford Docu- 
ments, come painfully to view in this Lincolnshire campaign 
and aite'-tvanls: with discontents, with “Petitions,” and one 


by tile Duke of Manchester, 
Ludlow (London, 17a 599* 


■ ’ Communicated, with much politenc 
from Family Papiers at Kiraboltoii. 
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knows not wljat; all tending to Sectarian courses^ all coun- ; 
teiuiijced by the Lieutenant-General.^, Host distasteful to 
Scotch Cmwiord. to my Lord of Manchester., not to say criminal 
und u!iforg!\’eab!e to the respectable Presbyterian mind. J 

Reverend Mr. Baillie is now up in Town aga.ln with the Scotch 
GuTimissioaera, — for there is again a Scotch Commission here, 
n tw that rbeir ;\rmy has joined us: Reverend Mr. Baiilie, ttikiug 
good note of things, has this pertinent passage some sis months 
hfciiCe : “ The Earl of Jlanchester, a sweet meek man, did 
tcjrmerly permit Lieutenant-General Cromwell to guide all the 
Army at his pleasure: the man Cromwell is a -very wise and ' 
active head ” — yes, Mr. Robert! — universally well beloved as [ 
religious and stout; but a known Independent or favourer of ; 
vSoots,'’— the is.sijes of which might have been frightful! Hut I 

now our countryman Crawford has got a great hand with Man- i 

diUstcT, stands high with all that are against vSects; which is i 
a blessed change indeed,- — and may partly explain this Letter 
•and some other thing.s to us ! 

Of lilajor-General Crawford, who was once a loud-sounding 
well-known man, but whose chance for being remembered much 
longer will mainly ground itself on a Letter he copied with very’ 
different view’s, let us say here what little needs to be said. He 
ib Scotch; of the Crawfords of Jordan-Hill, in Renfrev/shire;' has 
seen service in the German Wars, and is deeply coiisciou.s of it; 

— paints iiimseif to us as a headlong audacious fighter, of loose 
loud tongue, much of a pedant and braggart, somewhat given 
to sycophancy too. Whose history may sum itself up, prac- 
tically, in this one fact, That he helped Cromwell and the Earl 
of Manchester to quarrel; and his character in this other, That 
he knew Lieutenant-General Cromwell to be a coward. Thi.s he, 
Crawford knew; had seen it; was wont to assert it, and could 
prove it. Nay once, in subsequent angry months, talking to the 
Honourable Denzil Holies in Westminster Hall, he asserted it 
within earshot of Cromwell himself ; “ who was passing into tb,c 
House, and I am veiy sure did hear it, as intended:*^ — who, 
however, heard it as if it had been no affair of his at all; and 
quietly walked on, as if Ms affairs lay elsew’here than there ! ^ 

From which I too, the knowing Denzil, drew my inference, — 
ignominiou-s to the human character! — Poor Crawford, after 
figuring much among the Scotch Committee-men and Presby- 
terian Grandees for a time, joined or rejoined the Scotch Army 

* MS. by Crawford at Kimboltoa. 

- Baillie, ii. aag {i6tli September 1:644). 

» fiuUes’s Memoirs; in Maseres’s Select Tracts (London, 1815), i. igf). 

■ 
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under Lesley ; and fell at the Siege of Hereford in 1645^ fighting 
gallantly I doubt not, and was quiet tlienceforth.^> • , 

In these same weeks tliere is going on a very famous Treaty 
unee more, “ Treaty ot Uxbridge with immense apparatus of 
King's Comnaissioners and Parliament and Scotch Commis- 
sioners:- of which however, as it came to nothing,' there need 
here be said. Mr. Christopher Love, a young eiix|uent 
di-.'iae, of hot Welsh blood, of Presbyterian tendency, prcadiing 
by appointment in the place, said. He, saw no prospect ot an 
ogreement, he for one ; “ Heaven might as well think of agreeing 
ndl'h liell ; '• wmrds which were remembered against Mr, Chris- 
topher. The King will have nothing to do with Presbyterianism, 
will not stir a stejj without his Surpiice.s at Alihallowtide: there 
remains only War; a .supreme managing “ Committee of.Hoth 
Kingdoms”; combined forces, and war. On the other hand, 
his Jiajesty, to counterbalance the Scots, had agreed to a ‘‘ Ces- 
sation in Ireland,” sent for his “ Irish Army ” to assist him here, 
— and iitdeed already got them as good as ruined, or reduced to 
a mere marauding apparatus.'^ A new “ Papist ” or parll}' 

Papist Army,” which gave great scandal in tliis countt}". B}* 
much the remarkabiest man in it was Colonel George Monk; 
already captured at Nantwich, and lodged in the Tower. 

But now the Western Towns of Lincolnsirire are all taken; 
Manchester with Cromw'ell and Fairfax are across the Humber, 
I’oined with the Soots besieging York, where Major-General Craw- 
ford again distmguisbe.s himself;^ — and we arc now' at Marston 
Moor. 


LETTER JLXI 


In the la.st days of June 1644, Prince Rupert, with an array of 
some 20,000 fierce men, came pouring over the hills from, Lan- 
cashire, w/here he liad left harsh traces of himself, to relieve the 

>■ \\nod'': Athc-n.T' (Lbe, v. S); Bfiil’ie, ii. -2^5 fu:d ^cc'pias (correct ib. i;. 
r. :,i?> i-L. ;’,ud (jodrvin, i. 360); Hollos; Scotch Pec-rages, etc. etc. , 

- igih Toil. — iili March, Kusbworth, v. S44-946; Waitlodte, p, 122, 3, 
-f\\'ood, jii. 4 isi; Coiomons Jouraals. etc. 

* lPi-Jr,vt rth. V'. 5-17 (Cessation, 15th September J643}; w. 299-303 
■'bier*' 01 XanrvHch. and ruin of the Irish Army, 21st Jvoventhear). 

” 'Fires u inh.-e '.’v-ithout orders; storms in, hoping to t^the’.tttty himseli; 
and j.- ..-.iieirs’y ri’pr.lsr d (Rushworth, v. 631; Baiilie. ii. aooL 
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Marq'ji.-. *■;( Nev-'castie, who was now w-ith a force of o.oeo be- 
i;i York, by the united forces of the Scots under i.evTn, 
t! W'-ksrifemen under Lord Fairfax, and the Assoriaied 
Cr. :ntie.s binder ^Manchester and Cromwell. On hearing of hi- 
approach, the Parliament Generals raised the Siege: drew out or 
Ih.; Mo::" ot Long Marston, some four miles oil, to oppose hi:, 
rominy. Ke avoided them by crossing the river Ouse; relie vea 
N’c.rip M'o;iday, ist July: and might have returned successful: 
ba: insisted on Y'ewcastie's joining him^ and going out 10 %iif 
tliC Rur.ndi'eads. The Battle of Marston ^footg fought on the 
morrow evening, Tuesday, 2d July 1644, from 7 to to o'clock . 
v.ds the rosuit, — entirely disastrous for him. 

?5l i:.iV Baiiky the i>Ioodiest of the whole War, I must leave 
the ruidcr 1.0 gather details in the sources indicated below ur 
to imagine it in general as the most enormous hurlyburhg of fire 
and .smoke, and steel-flashings an<l death-tumult, ever seen la 
those regions: the end of which, about ten at night, was Four- 
tliou.sand one-hundred-and-fifty bodies to be buried, and total 
rrun to the King’s affairs in those Northern parts. 

The Armies were not completely drawn up till after five in the 
evening; there was a ditch between them; they stood facing- 
one another, motionless except the exchange of a few cannon- 
shots, for an hour-and-half. Newcastle thought there would be 
no fighting till the morrow, and had retired to his carriage for 
the night. There is some shadow of surmise that the stray ean- 
non-shot which, as the foiIo%ving Letter indicates, proved fatal 
to Olivers Nephew, did also, rousing Oliver’s humour to the 
charging point, bring on the general Battle. “ The Prince of 
Plunderers,'"’ invincible hitherto, here first tasted the steel of 
Oliver’s Ironsides, and did not in the least like it. The Scots 
delivered their fire with such constancy and swiftness, it was 
as if the whole air had become an element of fire,” — in the 
ancient summer gloaming there. 

‘ To my loving Brother, Colonel ValeJiiinc Walton: These.' 

Df'.F Sir ‘ Leaguer before York,’ 5th July 1644. 

It’.s our duty to sympathise in all raercie.s; and 
to pmise the Lord together in chastisements or trials, that so 
w-e may sorrow together. 

1 Kins’s Pasiipliiets, small 4to, ao. 164 (various accounts by eyc-wii- 
lipsies); no. ifiS, <,^00 by Siraeou Ash, the Earl of Mauchester’s’Cbaplain; 
i-.o. T>.7, c-ie. : RuShworrii, v. 032: Carte’s Ormond Papers (London. 
i. ;:,o; Menionals (Somers Tracts, v, 389). Modern .accoraVs are 

3unnf-r 'us, but of no vabie. 
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I’ruly Kngland .tn.'] ilic Church of God hath had a great favo’jr 
ironi tile Lord, in ^zrcat \'iciory given unto tss, such as the 
Hire never nus since this War Ixigan, It had all the evidences 
■>■1 ::’T, ab.'-'.inte ^-ic^urj' ohtainc-d by the Ix?rd's blessing upon the 
Gcdly Party fsrincipalhv We never charged but we routed the 
riieuiy. The Left Wing, which I commanded, heihg our own 
'•ir'i-je, saving a few Scots in our rear, beat ail the Prince's -koise, ■ 
God made them as stubble to our swords. \?e charged their :■ 
•'..liiveuts of foot with irar horse, and routed all we charged, 
i'.uc particulars 1 cannot relate nenv; hut I believe, of Tuenty- 
dv.-usand the Prince rual! nut I'our-thoiHund left. Give glory, 

. irll the glory, to God. — - : 

Sir. God .haili t.fken an ay your eldest Son by a connun-shoi. 

It brake, liis leg. \\ e wore neeositated to have it cut off. where- 
"'■©,f:he died. 

.Sir, you know my town trials t'nis way:’ hut the Lord sisp* 
pou'lod me with this. That the Lord took him into the happiness 
all pant for and live for. There i.s your precious diiki full of 
glory, never to know sin or .sorrow any more. He was a gailaut 
yoimg man. exceedingi}* gracious. God give t'ou Mis comlort. 
Before his death he was so full of comfort that to Frank Russel 
and myself he could not express it, “ It was so great above his 
pain.’' This he said to us. Indeed it was admirable. A little 
after, he said. One thing lay upon his spirit. I asked hun. What 
that was? He told me it was, That God had not suffered him to 
he any more the executioner of His enemies. At his fall, his 
horse being killed with the bullet, and as I am informed three 
hoTse.< more, I am told he bid them, Open to the right and left, 
that he might see the rogues run. Truly he was exceedingly 
beloved in the Army, of all that knew him. But few knew him; 
for he was a precious young man. lit for God. You ha’v-'e cau.se 
to bless the Lord. He is a glorious Saint in Heaven; wherein 
you ciught exceedingly to rejoice. Let this drink up your sorrow ; 
seeing these are not feigned word.s to comfort you, but the thing 
is so real and undoubted a truth. You may do all thing.s by the 
strength of Christ. Seek that, and you shall easily l)ear your 
trial. Let this public mercy to the Church of God make you 

> I couciude. the poor Boy Oliver has already fallen in these Wars,-— 
!iO’u; of «.s- knov.’s whore, though his Father well knew ! — Note to Third 
Jiditi'iH : In the Squire. Papen (Fraser’s Masasine, December 1S47) is this 
passa/T/e; “.Meeting Cromwell again after some ab.sence, just on the edge 
of Ma'rstoii Battle, Squire says, ‘ 1 thought he looked sad and wearied, 
for lit- had laid a sad loss; young Oliver got killed to death not long 
hefure, I heard; it was near Knart?sborough, and 30 more got killed.’ ” 
jYoli: 0/ 1857: sre antea, p. 38 «. 
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to forget your private sorrow. The Lord be your strength: | 
30 pravs , , ' , 5 

Your truly faithiui and loving brother, ' 
Oliver Croj-iweli.. 

Mv love to your Daughter, and my Cousin Perceval, Sister > 
Deiborow and all friends mth you.^ 

r.-;loueI \'alentine Walton, already a conspicuous man. and 
su afterwards, is of Great-Staughton, Huntingdonshire, a 
r\ejg]ibniu' of the Earl of Manchester’s; Member for his County, 
and a Cidonel since the beginning of the War. There had long 
l,;et‘n att intimacy between the Cromwell Family and liis. His 
Wife, the Mother of this slain youth, is Margaret Crornwei], 
Oliver’s s ounger Sister, next to liim in the family series. “ .Frank | 
Russel ” is of Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, eldest Son of the ’ 
Bar met there ; already a Colonel ; soon afterwards Governor of if 
Ely ijt Oliver's stead.* It was the daughter of this Frank that ‘i 
Henry Cromwell, some ten years hence, wedded. : ' 

Colonel Walton, if he have at present some military charge of 
the Association, seems to attend mainly on Parliament; and this 
Letter, I think, finds him in Town, The poor w'ounded youth 
wouid have to lie on the field at Marston w'hile the Battle was 
fought; the whole Army had to bivouac there, next to no food, 
hardly even water to be had. That of “ Seeing the rogues run,” 
occurs more than once at subsequent dates in these Wars : * who 
first said it, or w'hether anybody ever said it, must rem tin un- 
certain, .V': 

York was now captured in a few days: Prince Rupert had fled 
across into Lancashhe, and so ” south to Shropsliire, to recruit 
again”; Marquis Newcastle wth “about eighty gentlemen,” 
disgusted at the turn of affairs, had withdrawn beyond seas. 1 ' 
The Scots moved northward to attend the Siege of Newcastle, — I 
ended it by storm in October next. On the 24th of which same ' 
ni-onth, 34th October 1644, the Parliament pi'omulgated its 
Rhadamanthine Ordinance, To “ hang any Irish Papist takers 
ia arms in this countin';^ a very severe Ordinance, but not 
uncalled for by the nature of the “ marauding apparatus ” in 
question there. 

' Seward’s .-^iiecdotes (Loudon, 1798), i. 362: reproduced in Ellis’s Ori~ 
j'iual Letters (First Series), iii. 299. “ Original once in tiie possession of 

Mr. Laugton of Weibeck Street," says Ellis; — “ in the Bodleian Library,’” 

SAVS Seward. 


- See Noble, n. 407, 8, — with vigilance against his blunders. 
* Lui3).o\v. ■ ■* Rushworih, V. 783. 
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LETTERS XXII ,- ■ . 

The next Two Letxers represent the Amw and Lieutenant- 
Gc-neiXii cot home to the i\ssociaUf)n a^ain; and can be read 
with oorrxacniary. ” The Committee for the Isle of Ely/’ 
vve are to rerxirk,, consists of Honourable Members connected 
ith xh.a rtcion, und has its sittings in London. Of “ Major 
iret.i-n ” %ve shall hear farther. Hu.sband ” also is slightly' 
raet with elsewhere: and “ Captain Castle ’’ grew, I think, to 
be Colo5»el Castle, and perislied at the Storm of Tredah, some 
year-s affervk'ards. 


LEITER XXir 

For ftiy noble Friends the Cormiitiee for the Isle of Ely : 

Present these. 

G'Et^TLEMEN, Lincoln, ist September 1644. 

I understand that you have lately released 
some'persons committed by Major Ireion and Captain Husband, 
and one committed by Captain Castle, — all ‘ committed ’ upon 
clear and necessary grounds as they are represented unto me; 

' grounds ’ rendering them as very enemies as any we have, and 
as much requiring to have them continued secured. 

I have git'en order to Captain Husband to sec them recom- 
mitted to the hands of my JIarshal, Richard White, And I 
much desire you, for the future, Not to entrench upon me so 
much as to release them, — or any committed in the like case by 
myself; or my Deputy and Commanders in the Garrison, — until 
inyseli or some Superior Authority ^ be satisfied in. the cause, 
and do gi\'e order in allowance of their enlargement. For i 
prufes.s ] will be no Governor, nor engage any other under me to • 
undertake such a charge, upon such weak terms ! — 

I am .so sensible of the need we have to improve the present 
opportunity of our being masters in the field and baying no 
Enemy near the Isle, and to spare whatever charge we can 
towards the making of tho.se Fortifications, which may render it 
more defensible hereafter, if we shall have morcriped, — I shall 
desire you, for that end, to ease the Isle and Treasury from the 
.'.uperduuus charge of ' having ’ Two several Committees for 
^ Kot inferior! ■■ * 
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the several parts of the Isle; and that one Committee, settled at 
Mareh, raay serve for the whole Isle. 

U'itcn-JVjre T vdsh that one of your number may., in veur 
( a:rsts, i.'it'avJ ^ and aprfear at that Committee, to manayi .vnd 
u.'-’m.-id ii the better for all parts of the Isle. 

Resting upon your care herein, I remain 

Your friend to serve ymu, 

Oliver Cromwell." 


LETTER XXril 

Hr Ev’o.'D is in Linrolnshiro, a march farther South. Lieui.- 
Oom-r.ii f'oraweii with the Eastern-Association Horse, if the 
“ Foot “ v.ere once settled, — might not he dash down to lidp 
the Lientenani-Gcneral Essex and his ‘‘Army in the West”? 
Of whom, and of whose sad predicament amid the hills of Corn- 
wall there, we. shall see the issue anon. Brother Walton, a 
PariiaiTjent man, lias written, we perceive, to Cromwell, sugge, st- 
ing such a thing; urging haste if possible. In Cromwell is no 
dclaj’: but the Eastern- Association Army, horse or foot, is; 
heavy to move, — beset, too, with the old internal discrepancies., 
Crawfordisms, scandals at Sectaries, and what not. 

For Colonel Valentine Walton : These, in London. 

.. Sleaford, 6th or 5th September ‘ 1644.’ 

We do with grief of heart resent the sad condition 
of our Army in the West, and of affairs there. That business 
htis our hearts with it; and truly had we wings, we would fly 
thither! So soon as ever my Lord and the Foot set me loose, 
there shall be in me no want to hasten what I can to that service. 

For indeed all other considerations are to be laid aside, and 
to give place to it, as being of far more importance. I hope the 
Kingdom shall see that, in the midst of our necessities, we shall 
serve them without disputes. We hope to forget our wants, 
which are exceeding great, and ill cared for; and desire to refer 
tile many slanders lieaped upon us by false tongues to (?od, — 
who will, in due time, make it appear to the world that we study 

’ *• iiitr?nd mo.ias “ talce pains March is .a Town in, the Kly rcuiun. 

- Old Copy, now (.[anuary 1846) on sale at Mr. Graves’s, r-’all-.Mall; 
urinied in Use Aikauntm of 15th December 1845. Old copy, such as the 
<ri'>rks of HojR.uraL'le Members were wont to take of Letters read in the 
oihcially elsewhere; — worth copying for certain parties, in a 
time without Newspapers like ours. ‘ 



the glt)ry of God, and the lionour and liberty of the Parlmmeut. 
For which we unaniiriousiy fight; without seeking our own is- 
terests. 

Indeed we rtei*er find our men. so cheerful as when there is 
work to do. I trust you will always hear so of them. The Lord 
is uar strength, aiid in Him is all ou»- hope. Pray for us. Pre- 
sent h'y love to my friends: 1 beg their prayers. The Lord still 
bless, you. 

We have some amongst us much ^ slow in action if we could 
ail intend our own ends less, and our ease too, our business in 
t!«.s Army would go on wheels for expedition! ‘ But ’ because 
some of us are euc-mics to ropirif.-, and other vvickeduo»se.s, \ve 
are .Viid 1o be “ rn " seek tu maintain our opinions in 

religion by i'>rce/' — whieb. we dele.st and abhor. I profo.ss f 
ccHi^u new CT sathfv nnseif of the justness of tins War, Imt front 
the Authority- of tlie I’isrliantcrd to ntaintain itself in its rights: 
and in ihi.s Cause I hr-.pe to approve myself an honest man and 
.singlc-hcaned. 

Pardon me that I am thus troublesome. I write but .seldom: 
it gives me a little ease to pfjur my mind, in the midst of calurn- 
niesjinto the bosom of a Friend. 

Sir, no man more t.'-uly loves you than 

Your brother and servant, 

Oliver Cromwtell® 


SSLF-UEXYI.VG ORDINANCE 

Tas following Three small Fragments of Speeches will have tc 
represent for us some six months of occasional loud debating, and 
Cuiitinual anxious gestation and manipulation, in theTwoHou-ses, 
in the Committee of Both Kingdoms, and in many other houses 
and places ; — the ultimate outcome uf which was the celebrated 
‘"Self-denying Ordinance,” ami •'Kew ^lodel ” of the Parlia- 
rnent’s Army; which indeed brings on an entirely New Epoch in 
the .Parliament’s Affairs, 


Es.iex and Waller had, for the third or even fourth time, chiefly 
f rite exertions of ever-zealous London, been fitted out with, 

‘ •' much ” is old for very. 

* St'ward’s Auecdotei, ui supra, i. 562. 
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\rrm\’s; bad marched forth together to subdue the West: — and 
ended k quite other results, than that. Tlte two Generals 
differed in opinion; did nof'mardh long together: Essex, urged 
b\' a suboj'dinates Lord Roberts, wko had estate? ic Cornwall 
and hoped to get some rents put of them/ turned dowm thither- 
■ yards to tlie ifcit; Waller bending up to the right: — with snudl 
issue either w'ay. Waller’s last action %vas an indecisive^ rather 
unsui-'cessrul Fightj or day of skirmishing, v.dth the King. at. 
Cropred^' Bridge on the border of Oxford and Northamptoii 
'-hims/'tfiree days before Marston Ivloor, After v/hach both 
parties separated: the King to follow Essex, since there was now 
no hope in the North: Waller to w’ander Londonwards, and 
graflually “ lo.se Ids Army by desertion/’ as the habit of him was. 
As fur the King,, he followed Essex into Cornwall with effe<:t; 
hemmixl liim in among the hiils thex'e,, about Bodmin, Lostwithiel, 
Eoy, witii continual skirmishing, with ever-growing scarcity 
, of victual: forced poor Essex to esca.pe to Plymouth by the 
Fleet/ and leave his Army to shift for itself as best might be; the 
horse under Balfour to cut their way through; the foot under' 
Skippon to lay down their arms, cease to be soldiers, and mardr, , 
away “ -with staves in their hands ” into the wide rvoricl. This 
surrender was effected ist September 1644, two months after 
Marston Moor. The Parliament’s and Cromwell’s worst anticipa- 
tion, in that quarter, is fulfilled. 

The Parliament made no complaint of Essex : with a kind of 
Roman dignity, they rather thanked him. They proceeded to 
recruit Waller and him, summoned Manchester with Cromw'ell 
his Lieutcaant'General to join them; by which three bodies, 
making again a considerable army, under the command of Man- 
chester and Wklier (for Essex lay “ sick,” or seeming to be sick), 
the K.kg, returning towards Oxford from his victory, was inter- 
cepted at Newbury ; and there, on Sunday, 27th October, 1644, 
fell out the Sct:ond Battle of Newbury.^ Wkerein his Majest.}^ 
after four hours'* confused fighting, rather had the ■worse; yet 
contrived to march off, unmolested, “ by moonlight at 10 o’clock,” 
towards Wallingford, and got safe home. Manchester refused 
to pursue; though urged by Cromwell, and again urged. Nay 
twelve days after, when the King came back, and openly re- 
' victualled Bennington Castle, an important strongplace ha;rd by, 
-'Manchester, in spite of Cromwell’s urgency, still refused to 
interfere. 

' Oai-erjdnn.^ _ ^ ‘29th June 1644, Clarendon, ii. 653. 

^ His 'iwn distinct, downright and somewhat sulky Narrative, in Rush- 
worth, A', 701. " C * Clarendon, ii. 717. 
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They in fart came to & quamH here, these'two:T^^d;'mnc^, 
f'lsc that was represenied bv them cameto^^qoaiTeiT Presbyter^*’ 
and IndepeiKlency , to wit. ’ Manchester %vas reported to have said , 
if ihev lo^t this’Armv pursuing the King, they had no othw: 
the Kii.g "iviighi hang them all" To Croraweli and ^ the 
iiu»rou;i,l'-4o5ng party, it hud becoiiie very clear that nigh 
ksseves and :?tlaiicliestars, of limited notions and large estates 
ami anxieties, who besides their fear of being themselves beaten 
utterly, and forfeited and hanged," were afcdd of beating the 
king too v,*f il. wuiild nc\ er end this Cause in a good way,,. W here' 
upon ensue some six months of very complex rnanipulatioii, and 
puiiiic und private coiisukutitm, wuich tnese Three h ragmen 
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To these heavy cliarges;, Manchester, — furnished with his con* 
Cnivford !')ocuments, and riot forgetting Letter ']\centie!h 
■svhirh we lately read. — makes heavy answer, at great length, 
a week after: of which we shall remember onh this piece 
■f coanter-charge, How his Lordship had once, in those ven’ 
rVf-' Jjun* days, ordered Cromweli to proceed to some rendez- 
'.xi::s >,.'ith the horse, and Crom^vell, ver}" unsuitabl]/ for a Lieu* 
■j-.ne.iit-General, had answered, The horses were already worn 
-f: ::!:e;r feet ; “ if }’Our Lordship want to have the s/i/ns of the 
this is tlte way to get them!'’ — Through which small 
-;ii. one looks into large seas of general discrepanc}' in those old 
mornhs! Ideutenant-General Cromweli is also reported to ha^'e 
'■akl, in a rnument of irritation surely, “ There would never be a 
;;f5od t.hnv hi J'ingland till we had done with Lords." ^ But the 
most appalling report that now circulates in the world i.s this, of 
his saying once, “ If he met the King in battle, he would fire his 
pisloi at the King as at another” ; — pistol, at our poor semi- 
divine misguided Father fallen insane: a thing hardly con- 
'’eivable to the Presbyterian human mind ! ^ 

; IL ift’ i/ie House of Commons, on Wednesday Hecemher, all 
sitihig in Grand Committee, “ there was a general silence for 
■ . a good space of time p one looking upon the oilier lo see who 

[ would break the ice, in regard to this delicate point of .getting 

our Essexes and Manchester s softly ousted from the '’Army; 
a Z'ery delicate point indeed ; — when Lieutenant-General Crom- 
|, well stood up, and spake shortly to this e^eci ; 

P . It is now a time to speak, or forever hold the tongue. The 

: important occasion now, is no less than To save a Nation, out 

^ [ of a bleeding, nay almost dying condition: which the long con- 

T . tinuance of this War hath already brought it into; so that 

^ without a more speedy, vigorous and effectual prosecution of 
5 the War, — casting off all lingering proceedings like ‘ those of 
.soldier, s-of-fortune beyond sea, to spin out a -war, — we shall make 
the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name of Parliament. 

I ; For what do the enemy say? Nay, w'hat do many say that 

were friends at the beginning of the Parliament? Even this. 
I ; That the Members of both Houses have got great places and 
1 I commands, and the sword into their Hands; and, what by in 
! terest in Parliament, what by power in the Army, will perpetu- 

I ally continue themselves in grandeur, and not permit the War 
* Rashworth, v. 734. 

“ Old Pamphlets Sispius, onwards to 1649. 

:-4 



5p* cdih to end, k-st liit-i” uwa powrr shouM dctenisine with it. 
Tiiis ‘ that ■ i speak here to our own faces, is but what 'others 
do utter abroad hekind our liiacks. I am far from reScctiRg 
on anr. I know flic worth of those Commaitders, Members of 
both Houses, who an- \'ei in pa',’'er: but if I may speak my 
ooESciesce w’tiiout rtnection upon any, I do concek'e if the 
.^rrc v' be not put into arotner method, and the War more vigor- 
ously prvsccutsd, the People can bear the War no longer, and 
tfill enforce you to a dishonourable Peace. 

But this 1 would recommend to your prudence. Not to insist 
upon any C'jin]3kiint or oversight uf any Coriiniander-in-chief 
up any whats.-icver : fur us I must acknowledge rav- 

f.elf guilt} iif ove-r.-iu'hts. so i !rnow they can rarely be avoided 
its military aJi’uir.s. Therefore wavirig a strict inquiry into the 
causes of these things, let us apply oursolvcirv to the remedy: 
which i.s most ncccs-ary. And i 'nope we have such true Kny* 
Hsh hearts, and zcahu,- idfoctienus towards the uencra! weal td 
our Mot.her Country, as no Members of either House %viil scruple 
to da:-y tlicm, selves, and their own private interests, for the 
public good; nor ai’count it to be a dishonour dcine to them, 
whatever the Parliament shall resolve upon in tins weiglity 


HI. Ou the smac day. seemingly at a subsequent pari of the debate^ 
Lieutenani-General Cronvicell said likemse^ as follo'res : 

Mr, Speaker, — I am not of the mind that tlie calling of the 
Members to sit in Parliament -will break, or scatter our Armie.s. 
I can speak this for rny own soldiers, that they look not upon 
me, but upon you ; and for you they will fight, and live and die 
in your Cause; and if others be of that mind that they are of, 
you need not fear them. They do not idolise me, but look upon 
the Cause they fight for. You may lay upon them what coni- 
rrijiids you please, they will obey your commands in tlutt Cause 
thev fight 


Ti! be brief, Sir. Zouch Talc. Member for Northampton, 
moved tias day a ScTi'-Llrnying Ordinance; which, in a few' days 
more, tms passed in tiie Common.^, It was nut so easily got 
through tlic i.ords: but there too it had ultimately to pass. 
Ore, nf Btc most importaiit claiises tvas this, introduced not 
without difhculty. That rdigious men might now' serine iviihoHt 
laJdrig the Cot'cnimt as a first preliminary, — perhaps they 
' Rutflnvoi-tb, vi. 4. - Cromwdihma, p. 12. 
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might take it by and by. Ibis was a great ease to tender con- 
sciences; and indicates a deep splits, which will grow wirk-r and 
wirier., in our religions affairs. The Scots Commissioners have 
stmt for Whitiocke and Maynard to the Lord Genera, I’s, to ask 
in judicious Scotch dialectj Whetlier there ‘oe not ground to 
fjrosecute Cromw-ell as an “ in.cendiarv' ” ? “ You tea varry 
wcell “'—-The two learned gentlemen shook their heads.^- 
This Self-denying Ordinance had to pass: it and the .Mew 
wholly: by the steps indicated below.- Essex was 
erj tided by a splendid Pen.sionj — very little of it ever actually- 
paid; for indeed he died some two years after: A1auche.ste-r 
■vva.s put on the Committee of Both Kingdoms: the Parliament 
iiad its Xev-Mudcl Army, and soon saw an entirely new epoch 
in its affairs. 


lettp:r XXIV 

Before the old Officers laid down their commissions, Waller 
with Cromwell and Massey were sent on an expedition into the 
West against Goring and Company ; concerning which there k 
some echo in the old Books and Commons Journals, but no 
definite vestige of it, except the following Letter, read in the 
House of Commons, 9th April 1645; w'hich D’Ewes happily 
had given his Clerk to copy. The Expedition itself, which 
pru%’ed successful, is now coming towards an end. Fairfax the 
new General is at A’fdndsor all April ; full of business, regiment- 
ing, di.scharging, enlisting, new-modelling. 


LETTER XXIV 

For tJie Right Honourable Sir Thonias Fairfax. General of 
Army : Haste, Haste : These : At Windsor 

‘ Salisbury,’ gth April (tea o’clock at niyiit) 1645. 
Upon Sunday last we marched toward.s Bruton in 
Somersetshire, which was General Goring’s headquarter: but 
‘ VVbitlocke, iii. p. in (December 1644)- 

‘ Rashworth, vi. 7, 8: Self-denyinK Ordinance passed in the Cosmnm» 
igth December, and is sent to the Lords; Confexence about it, 7th Jiumr.ry: 
fff’cCii'J by the Lords 15th January, — because ‘‘ we do not knoTc ivhafc 
shape the Army will noev suddenly take.” Where ujjoii, .aisi; January, 
•• I'airiax is iiominatc-d General”; and on the iqtb Uehraary, the hVw 
.M-jC'-l is completed and passed; “ T/iis is the shape the Army is to lake.” 
A sfcoiid- Self- denying Ordinance, now introduced, got itself tin.a!lv nai-.^cd 

, 3 d April 1645. ' ■ ' ' 
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he %’0uM not stand us : bat marched away, apon ottrapp®ajcanc% . = 

to Welk and Glastonbury. Whither- we 'held, it unsafe ,.te 
tol!»'«v him; leot we should engage our Body of Horse tdo far" ' 
into that, enclosed counir}’, not hating foot,enough-To stand by 
^isem ; and partly oecause we doubted the advance of . Prince ' 
Iv.ipeit wh'h his force to join with Goring; having some 
ufiticp iruiTi Colonel Massey of the Prince Ms coming thb way. 

Genera! Goring hath ' Sir Richard ’ Gi'eenvii in a near 
posLiiu to join with liirr-.. He hath all their Garrisons in Devon,' 
CHirset and Somersetshire, to make an addition to him. WMere- i 
iipon. Sir VViliiam Wader having a very pioor Jniantiy of about- 
i,t)Oo men,- -lesi they, being so mconsiderable, should engage* 
u::v !lor't;.-~\ve cirne froni Sbritieshury to Salisimry to .securt- 
01 r Fr.ot; to r5r‘'’\'ent our i-^eing i.ted to a tof) unequal 

engagement, -and to be ireiirer a ooinmuuicatian with our friends: ' 

Sirtci; our coining hither, we hear Prince Rupert is come to 
Vkr.'Iihcid, a markel-tov.n not far from Trowbridge. If the 
enemy advance altogether, how far we may be endangered,-- 
: that i humbly offer to you : entreating you to take aire of us, 

and tn Eond us vrith aii speed such an assistance, to Salisl.'iuty , a,-? 
may enable us to keep the field and repel the enemy, if Gsod • 
assist n.s; at least to secure and countenance u.s so, as that we 
be Jiot put to the shame and haxard of a retreat; which wdll lose ' 
the Parliament many friends in these parts, who will think tbem- 
i selves abandoned on our departure from them. Sir, I be-seech 

f 5’ou send what Horse and Foot you can spare tow'ards Salisbury,, 

{ by tvay of Kiingscleere, with what convenient expedition may be. 

\ Truly we look to be attempted upon every day. 

The.se things being humbly represented to your knowledge 
and care, I subscribe myself, 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cro.wweli..' 

In Cartes Ormond Papers (i. 79) is a Letter of the same date 
on the same subject, .somewhat illu.straiive of this. See also 
Grmimon.s Journals hi die. 


LETTERS XXV--XXVII 

Pnrxcv, lli'PEP.'L' had withdra^Yn without fighting; was now at 
Worce.tU-r will) a considerable un'ce, meditating new infaO. For 
’ eut.-'iigle or incuriiber. 

* L''£'.vc's t^Tss. V'.il, V. 1). 1S9; p. 445 of Trauseript, 
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wmch mdf we hear, he has sent 2.000 men across the country to 
his Majest}' at Oxford, to convoy “ his Majesty's person amd ihf- 
Artiikry ’’"o'l-er to Worcester to him, — both of which objects are 
iik? to 'be useful there. The Committee of Both Kingcoms 
arder the 5?ici Convoy to be attacked. 

TliC cliarge of this sendee titey recommended particuiarb.' to 
Genrrai Cromwell, v/ho looking on himself now as discbargf'-d of 
miL'-.a-}- eiripkw-ment by the New Ordinance, which was to rake 
etTew: within few days, and to have no longer opportunitt- to 
'-(•rve his country in that way, — was, the night before, come to 
"Windsor, from Ins sendee in the West, to kiss the General's hand 
and lake leave of Itiin: when, in the morning ere he was come 
fort'u of his f,hamber, those commands, than which he. thought of 
nothing less in all the world, came to him from the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms.” ^ 

*• The night before must mean, to all appearance, the 22d of 
April, ilow Cromwell instantly took horse; plunged into Ch;- 
fordsliire. and on the 24th, at Islip Bridge, attacked and routed 
this .said Convoy; and the .same d.iy, “merely by dragoons” 
and fierce countenance, took Bletchington nou.se, for which 
poor Colonel \¥indebank was shot, so angry were they : all this 
is known from Clarendon, or more authentically from Rush- 
worth;- and here now is Cromv, 'ell’s own account of it: 


“ Committee of Both Kingdoms,” first set up in Februar}* 
■gone a year, when the Scotch Army came to help, has been the 
Executive in the War-department ever since; a great but now 
a rapidly declining authority. Sits at Derby House: Four 
Scotch; Twenty-one English, of whom Six a quorum. John- 
ston of Warriston is the notablest Scotchman; among the lead- 
ing Engli.sh are Philip Lord Wharton and the Younger Vane." 

I Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva (London, i6.f7). p. lo. Sprigge v.’a-i one oi 
Fairfa'c's Chaplains; hi? Book, a rather orn.atn v/nrk, si’.'es tiorid bur 
authentic ;uid sutririeut account of this Mew-Model Army in all it.s features 
and operation-, by whicli lingiand ” had “come alive again.” A little 
sparing in dates; but correct where they are given. None of the old 
B.afjk3 it better '.'orth repriuliug. — Fur some glimnir-r uf notice concerniug 
loshua Spritige himself, see Wood in voce , — and disbelieve altogether litat 
■’ Nat, Fiemu-s ” had anything to do with this Look. 

- vi. 23, ■?. 

^ List, atul light as to its Rpi'iointinent, in Commons J cmruals ('“ih Feb. 
:ti.l3-4), iii. ; Baillie, ii. 141 ef se!’l>ius. Its Papers and Ctirn w-oudeuec, 
..s curious set of records, lie ia very tolerable order in the State- Paper Ouh'e. 



“ Watlingtoft ” is m the Southesi^t !took of Oxfordshire; a 
da_c*s niarcii fritm Windsor. "■ Major-General Browne coia- 
ntisnds at Alingdon; a*. City Wood-merdiant once; a zealous 
;ioVI'tc, 01 Pres-tyterian principles at present; The rendez%*ous 
af Wallin, airn took place on Wednesday night: the 55th of 
A|)ril is jAid&y , 


Ml Lord.S and GENXr.E.llF.X, )3ktch2ngton, ssih April le^s. 

Axccc'rding to yonr Lcirdships’ appointment. 
[ iiavc aitr-nJed >our Sen ire ia these parts; and have not had 
.so fit an uppurtunitv to give you an account as now, 

Su soon as i received your comnKinds, i. appointed a rendez- 
vous at Watlington. The body being come up, f marciicd to 
Wheatley Bridge having sent before to ihijor-Genera! Bnnvne 
for intoiiigence ; and it beijig market-day at Oxford, from v/btmee 
I likcYvise hoped, by some of the market-people, to grdn notice 
where the Enemy was. 

Towards night I received certain notice by Major-General 
Brow’xie, that the. Carriages were not stirred, that Prince Maurice 
was not here: and by some Oxford scholars, that there were 
Four Carriages and Wag(jns ready in one place, and in another 
Five; all, as I conceived, fit for a march.^ 

I x'ficeived notice also that the Earl of Northampton’s Regi- 
ment was quartered at Islip; wherefore in the evening 1 marched 
that way, hoping to have surprised them ; but, by the mistake 
and failing of the forlorn-hope, they had an alarm there, and to 
all their quarters, and .so escaped me; by means whereof they 
had time to draw all together. 

T kept my body ail night at Islip : and, in the morning, 
a party of the Earl of Northampton’s Regiment, the I,ord 
Wilmot'-S, and the Queen’s, came to make an infall upon me. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax’s Regiment- wa.s- the first that took the 
nutd; the rest drew out with all pos.sible speed. That which is 
the (lenera.rs Troop charged a w’hole squadron of the Enemy, 
and presentiy broke it. Our other Troops coming seasonably on, 
the rest of the Enemy were presently put into confusion; so 
that we had the chase of them three or four miles; wherein we 


have added, but modestly do 
•xt sentence. 
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xnsin*, .aad took .near Two»hundred prisoners, -and ahouc 

’ J'bur-hunclrcd horse.' - , ' \ 

}5laii)' of them escaped •to's.vards Oxford and Woodsxoclc, 
divers were drowned; and others got into a strong 'House in 
BJeteldngton. belonging to Sir Thomas Cogan; wherein Colunei 
Vv'ir.debahk kept a garrison with near Two-himdred men. 
Whoni 1 presently summoned; and after a long Treaty,, he went 
-iMit. about twelve at night, ■with these Terms here enclosed ; 
h-a\ing ns between Tivo and Three-hundred muskets, besides 
horse-anas, and other ammunition, and about Threescore-ai\d- 
r-lc'ven horses more. 

Tl'tis was the mercy of God; and nothing is more due than a 
real acknowledgment. And though I have had greater mercie.s, 
yet none clearer; because, in the first “place/ God brought 
them to our hands when we looked not for them ; and delivered 
them out of our }iand.s, when we laid a reasonable design to sur- 
prise them, and which we carefully endeavoured. His mercy 
appears in tins also, That I did much doubt the storming of the 
House, it being strong and well manned, and 'I having few- 
dragoons, and this being not my business ; — and yet w“e got it. 

I hope you will pardon me if I say , God is not enough owned. 

We look tco much to men and visible helps: this hath much 
hindered our success. But I hope God will direct all to aclcnow- 
, ledge Him alone in all ' things.’ 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell,^- 

Poor Windebank was shot by sudden Court-martial, so -en- 
raged were they at Oxford, — for Ciumwell had not even foor- 
soldiers, still less a battering gun. It was his poor young Wife, 
they said, she and other “ ladies on a visit there,” that had con- 
fused poor Windebank: he set his back to the wall of Merton 
College, and received his death-volley with a soldier’s stoicism.*^ 
The Son of Secretary Windebank, who fled beyond seas long 
since. 


LETTER XXVI 

How Cromwell, sending off his new guns and store.? to Abing- 
don, now shot across westward to “ Radcot Bridge ” or ■“ Bamp- 

1 Pamphlet, in Parliamentary History, xiii. 459: read in the House, 
Monday a 8th April (Commons Journals, iv, 124). — Letter to Fairfax on 
the same subject, .A.ppeadis, No. 6. 

* Heath’s Chronicle, p. 122. 


loa-i!i'i!ic-Bush."'!jarid on.tfae 

and OB tbe whole mafie a rather brilliant sally of it: — too i$’’ : ' 
known from Ciarendoa. or more antbenticaly from- Rushworti^; ^ 
but only fhe conduding nnsoccessfuLpart of ^this. the‘'frakless - 
Summons to Farringdon, has left any trace ,m autograph,' ' - 

To ihe Gotienwr of fne Ganison in Famngim, ' ’• 

Sir, ■ 3§tk Apra s«4S. 

I sumrooB you to deliver into my hands the House' 
wherein you. are, and your Ammunition, with all things else 
tlutre; together with your persons, to be disposed of as the Par- 
liament shall appoint. Wbieb i? you refuse to do, j'ou are to 
expect the utmost extrenuty of war. 1 rest, . - 

Your servant, 

(DriVKR CROMWBtLd 

I’OTS Governor, “ Roger Burgess,'" is not to be tcrrilied with ' 
^erce countenance and mere- dragoons; he refuses, Cromwell 
■witludraws into Farringclon Town, and again summons: ■ 


LFFTER XXVII 

X To ike same j same date. 

Snt, • 

I understand by forty or fifty poor men whom you 
forced into your House, that you have many there whom you 
cannot arm, and who are not serviceable to you, " ’ 

If these men should perish by your means, it were great 
inhumanity surely. Honour and iionesty require this, That ' 
though you be prodigal of your own lives, yet not to be so of 
theins. God give you into niy hands, I will not spare a man 
of you, if you put me to a storm. 

Oliver Cromwell.- 

Roger Burgess, still unawed, refuses; Cromwell waits for in- 
fantry from Abingdon “ till 3 next morning ” then storms; loses 
fourteen men, with a captain taken prisoner ; — ^and draws Bway, 
leaving Burgecss to crow over him. The Army, which rose from 
Windsor yesterday, gets to Reading this day, and he must hasten 
thither, 

^ v3. 26. * Rushworth, ibidi. 
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V,,i„duy, Wedn«da^% ■! StSiSi 

.v>i.-5i:t.:vc -«> ^>1 rmwder ’"t- actualiv "'•prcvins; 

K.- c4“m Lond« and iis’Preachcra and Papula- 
;:.,n8 had: to us the incredibiest. 


LETTER XXVIII 

■Pv f Iwcntv-eighth it will be seen that 

h-'S never vet resumed his Parliamentar> Juti, in 
Lirt''he b'in the Associated Counties, raising 
^ertion of the Isle of EK',” and other purposes ^ ‘ 

C- /vr; -.r- "in the Parliament, to theL ommitt.ee of Both kuv 
ms that Cromwell cannot be da- 

St"i 

Ss”&«s rt"-l Ihd at length gtow to regard 
Mm a7a consLt element there. A few others got ^ 

S frPv in netting out to be shot at, except where wanted , he 
“Jy priSaMy, J Sprigge intimates, did let the matter m s.lence 
take its own course. 

* To the Rl^ht Honourable Sir Thomas Fairfax, General oj He 
Parliament's Army : These. 

; Hmitiugdon, ith June ro43- 

I most humbly beseech you to pardon my tong 
silence. I am conscious of the fault, con.ulenng t t . 


First Civil War 


obligations lying tipcrn me. Bat since my coming into these 
I’arioj 1 have Ijecit busied to secure that part of Me of Ely 
^here J conceived most danger to be. 

Truly r fowKl it in a ven* ill po&fam: and it k yet but weak; 
without works, aranranilioii or men coEsideraMcj — and of motiey 
Icait: arsd then, i hope, j^on will easily conceive of the defence; 
nnd God has preserved as all this while to a mirade. The party 
uiidcr Vermuyeien waits the King's Ajmy, and is about Deep- 
ing;: has a command to ioin with Sir John'Geil, if he commamds-. 
him. So. 'too' the .Nottingham Horse. T shall be..bold: to.--- 
present- you \vith isitelligence as it comes to me. 

■ I am bold to present tliis as my humble suit: That you would - 
be pleased to make Captam Ravdins, tin's- Bearer, a Gaptain -of 
rlor.se. He has lit-cn .so bei'ore; was nominated to the .Model; 
Is a most honest man. Golond Sidney leaving his regiment, if 
it please you to bestmv /bk Troop on him, I am confident he will 
serve you faithfully. So, by God’.s assi.stance, will 
Your mo.?t humble ser^/ant. 

Olivkr Cromwelt..^ 

The. Yermuyden ” mentioned here, who became Color. el 
...lYermuyden, is supposed to be a son of the Butch Engineer^. who ■- 
-drained the .Fens. Colonel Sidney ” is the celebrated ^Alger- 
non: he was nominated in the Model,” but is “ leading his 
regiment having been appointed Governor of Ciiichester.^ 
Captain Rawlins does obtain a Company of Horse ,* under 
^‘Colonel Sir Robert Pye,” ^-—Colonel Montague, afterward-s 
Earl of Sandwdeh, has a Foot-Regiment here. Hugh Peters is 

Chaplain to the 'Train.'' 


BY EXPRESS 

Fairf.^x, with his New-Model Army, has been beleaguering 
Oxford, for .‘?ome time pa.st: but in a loose way, and making 
small progress hit'nerto. The King, not much apprehensive 
about f3xford, is in the Midland ('ounties; has just stormed 
Leicester (’‘ last night of May,” says Clarendon,^ a terrible night, 
and still more terrible daybreak ’’ and day following it), which 
periiap? ma}' itself relieve Oxford. His Majesty is since at 

' Ruj.W'rtli, vi. iLotidi.ii. i/oi), n. 37. 

‘ Commons; JmTrnals, iv. 136 (Qth May ili45). 

- .A.i-mv-Li-jt, in rfprif.'jiP ;p, 330)- 


u. 857- 
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halt, or in loose oscillaiiag liioifemeEt,. ‘‘hunting” on the 
lulls, ilriving large herds of cattle before him,” — nobody, not 
even iumsclf, \X't knows whitherward. Wliitherward ? This i$ 
;iy.tr,ruiiy a very agitating question for the neighbouring popn* 
lutiims; but most of all, intensely agitating for tlio Eastern 
Associatiors, — tliough Cromwell, in that Huntingdon. Letter, 
t. occupied ¥/ith Ely and other Garrisons, seems to take it radier 
quietly. But two days later, we have trace of him at Cam- 
bridge, and of huge alarm round him there. Here is an old 
Pies.‘e. of Paper still surviving; still emblematic of old dead days 
and their extinct agitations, when once we get to decipher it: 
'I’hey are the Cambridge Committee that write ; “ the Arrrsr 
about Oxford,” we ha\x seen, is P'airfax's, 


‘ To the Deputy-Lieidenanis of Suffolk: These* 

GeN'TT.EMEN, Cambridge, dth Jime 1645. 

The cloud of the Enemy’s Army hanging still 
upon the borders, and drawing towards Harborough, make some 
supposais that they aim at the Association. In regard whereof, 
we having infoimation that the Army about Oxford was not 
yesterday advanced, albeit it was ordered so to do, we thought 
meet to give you intelligence thereof; — and therewith earnestly 
to propound to your consideration, That you will have in readi- 
ness what Horse and Foot may be had, that so a proportion may 
be drawTi forth for this service, such as may be expedient. 

And because we conceive that the exigence may require Horse 
and Dragoons, we desire That all your Horse and Dragoons may 
hasten to Newmarket ; w'here they will receive orders for farther 
advance, according as the motion of the Enemy and of our Army 
shall require. And To allow both the several Troops of Dragoons 
and Horse one week’s pay, to be laid down by the owner; which 
shall be repaid out of the public money out of the County ; the 
pa>- of each Trooper being 14 shillings per week, and of a Dragoon 
los, 6d. per week. 

Your servants, 

H. Mildmay, W. Spring, 

W. Heyeningham, Maurice Barrow. 

Ti. Midlton (sic), Nathaniel Bacon, 

‘^P.S.’ The Place of Rendezvous P'rancis Russell, 
for the Horse and Dragoons is to be at Oliver Cromwell, 
Newmarket ; and for the Foot Bury, — Hu’M. Walcot, 

Since the writing hereof,, we received Isaak Puller, 
certain intelligence that the Enemy’s Ei> - - - [illegible.] 


■pody^ with 6o mrriafeS;, was Hpoti.hisissurt:fc.towaTdb the.A^^r -- 
ciatian, 3 miles on this side Harborough^'last night at 4 of the 
dock. ' - . 

The 0ri,3inal, a hasty, blotted Paper, w’ith. the Signatures in 
tB'o tinequa! columns (as iniitated here), and with the Postscript 
craiBiw-d hurriedly into the corner, and written from another 
iiik-hottie as is still apparent,— -represents to us an agitated 

''ic h tl:e Did Comri it tee-rooms at Cambridge that Friday. , 
In Ruskd'orih (see \*i. 36-8), of the same date, and -signed by 'the- ; :. 
same parties, with some ahsente'.s (Oliver among them, probably 
iif>w gone on ruher busines.s) and more new arrivals, — is a Letter 
to Thiirfax himseif, urging him to speed over, and help them in ' 
tiicir peril. Tiiey .say, We hud formerly written to the Counties 
to raise their Horse and Dragoons, and have now written'’’ a.s 
above for one instance, “ to quicken them.*'' — ^'Fhe SuiToik and 
other Horse, old Tronside.s not hindmost, did ntnister; and in 
about a week hence, there came other news fronr “ this side 
Harhorouigh last night! ” 


LETTER X 2 CIX 

NASEBY 

Jhe old Hamlet of Naseby stands yet, on its old hill-top, very 
much as it did in Saxon days, on the Northwestern border of 
Korthamptonshire ; some seven or eight miles from Market- 
Harborough in Leicestershire; nearly on a line, and nearly 
midway, between that Town and Da%'entry. A peaceable old 
Hamlet, of some eight-hundred souls ; clay cottages for labourers, 
but neatly thatched and swept; smith’s shop, saddler’s shop, 
beer-shop, all in order; forming a kind of square, which leads 
00 Southwards into two long streets: the old Church, with its- 
gra^-cs, stands in the centre, the truncated spire finishing itselt 
v.dth a strange old Ball, held up by rods : a “ hollow copper Ball, 
which came from Boulogne in Heim* the Eighth’s time,’’ — which 
has, like Hudibras’s breeches, “ been at the Siege of Bullen.’’ 
The ground is upland, moorland, though now growing corn; 
was nut enclosed till the last generation, and is still somewhat 
bare of wood. It stands nearly in the heart of England: gentle 
Dulness, taking a turn at etymolog}', sometimes derives it from 

’ Ori"iaal l.«ig stationary at Ipswich, is now (Jaii. 1849) the property 
of John Wodcleispc'on, Esq., Mercury Ofnee, Norwich, 
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iKcmel ; “ Navesby, quasi Nmelshy, from being,” etc. r Avon 
Wellj the distinct source of Shakspeare's Avon^ is on the Western 
slope of the high grounds; Nen and Weiland, streams leading 
towards Cromwell’s Fen-country, begin to gather themselves 
from boggy places on the Eastern side. The grounds, as we say, 
lie high; and are still, in their new subdivisions, known by the 
name of “ Hills,” “ Rutput Hill,” ‘‘ Mill Hill,” Hast Hill,” 
and the like, precisely as in Rushworth’s time: but they are not 
properly iiills at all ; they are broad blunt clayey masses, swelling 
tow'ards and from each other, like indolent weaves of a sea, some- 
times of miles in extent. 

It w^as on this high moor-ground, in the centre of England, 
that King Charles, on the 14th of June 1645, fought iris last battle; 
dashed fiercely against the New-Model Army, which he had de- 
spised till then : and saw himself shivered utterly to ruin thereby. 

Prince Rupert, on the King’s right wing, charged up the hill, 
and carried all before him ” ; but Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
charged downhill on the other wing, likewise carrying all before 
him, — and did not gallop off the field to plunder, he. Cromwell, 
ordered thither by the Parliament, had arrived from the Associa-. 
tion two days before, ‘‘ amid shouts from the whole Army he 
had the ordering of the Horse this morning. Prince Rupert, on 
returning from his plunder, finds the King’s Infantiy a ruin; 
■prepares to charge again -with the rallied Cavalry; but the 
Cavalry too, when it came to the point, “ broke all asunder,”-— 
never to reassemble more. The chase went tlirough Harborough ; 
where the King had already been that morning, when in an evil 
hour he turned back, to revenge some “ surprise of an outpost 
■at Naseby the night before,” and give the Roundheads battle. 

Ample details of this Battle, and of the movements prior and 
posterior to it, are to be found in Sprigge, or copied with some 
abridgment into Rushworth; who has also copied a strange old 
Plan of the Battle; half plan, half picture, which the Sale-Cata- 
logues are very chary of, in the case of vSprigge. By assiduous 
attention, aided by this Plan, as the old names yet stick to the 
localities, the Nan'ative can still be, and has lately been, prett}' 
accurately verified, and the Figure of the old Battle dimly 
brought back again.^ The reader shall imagine it, for the present. 
— On the crowm of Naseby Height stands a modern Battle- 
monument: but, by an unlucky oversight, it is above a mile to 
the east of where the Battle really was. There are likewise two 
modern Books about Naseby and its Battle; both of them with- 
out value. 
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The Parliamentary Army stood' ranged on the Height stili 
partly called “ Mill Hill,’’ as in Rushworth’s time, a mile and 
half from Naseby ; the King’s Army, on a parallel “ Hill/’ its 
liaclc to Harborough ; — ivith the tvide table of upland now named 
Bi'oad Moor between them; where indeed the main brunt of 
the action still clearly enough shows itself to have been. There 
are hollow spots, of a rank vegetation, scattered over that Broad 
Moor; which are understood to have once been burial mounds; 
— some of which, one to my knowledge, have been (with more or- 
less of sacrilege) verified as such. A friend of mine has in his 
cabinet two ancient grinder-teeth, dug lately from that ground, 
-—and waits for an opportunity to rebur}^ them there. Sound 
effectual grinders, one of them very large; which ate their break- 
fast on the fourteenth morning of June two hundred years ago, 
and, except to be clenched once in grim battle, Iiad never work 
to do more in this world! — “ A stack of dead bodies, perhaps 
about 100, had been buried in this Trench; piled as in a w'all, 
a man’s length thick: the skeletons lay in courses, the heads of 
one course to the heels of the next; one figure, by the strange 
position of the bones, gave us the hideous notion of its having 
been thrown in before death ! We did not proceed far : — perhaps 
some half-dozen skeletons. The bones were treated with all 
piety; watched rigorously, over Sunday, till they could be 
covered in again.” ^ Sweet friends, for Jesus’ sake forbear! — 

At this Battle Mr. John Rushworth, our Historical Rushworth, 
had, unexpectedly, for some instants, sight of a very famous 
person. Mr. John is Secretary to Fairfax ; and they have placed 
him to-day among the Baggage-wagons, near Naseby Hamlet, 
above a mile from the fighting, where he waits in an anxious 
manner. It is known how Prince Rupert broke our left wing,, 
while Cromwell was breaking their left. “ A Gentleman of 
Public 'Employment in the late Service near Naseby ” writes 
next day, “ Harborough, 15th June, 3 in the morning,” a rough 
graphic .Letter in the Newspapers,^ wherein is this sentence: 

* * “ A party of theirs that broke through the left wing of 
b,orse, came quite behind the rear to our Train ; the Leader of 
them, being a person somewhat in habit like the General, in a 
red inontero, as the General had. He came as a friend; our 
commander of the guard of the Train went with his hat in his 
hand, and asked him, How the day went? thinking it had been 
the General: the Cavalier, who we since heard was Rupert, 

^ u%: -penes ms. : 

“ King’s Pamphlets, small 4to, no. 212, § 26, p. 2; the punctual contem- 
poraneous Collector has named him with his pen : “ Mr, Rushworth’s 
Letter, being the Secretary to his Excellency,'” ;’ 
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j Tf tliev would have quarter? They , 

:l?N^Eavefi«!anktotantl/beatthemc^ Itwasahappy 

■deliverance/'— Without qualitv in car- 

the Ordinance , ? with a Cabinet and many Kor’al 

Kins’s Carriage was also tai^en, wrth a tan impression ■ 

.totographsinit 

■?f"y oTfeesty, “ On the word of a King.” = -Ml 

tcromwell’s Letter, lit 

Haverbrowe as he calh , original, printed long 

second leaf: 

. For the HonourabU WtUiam LenthaU, Speaker of the Camiltom 
House of Parliament : These. 

Harborough, i 4 tli June X645. 

®“’ Being commanded by yon to this sendee I think 
mysell bound to acquaint you with the good hand of God to- 
wards you and us. , ^ before us 

from him. in s a y three hours light 

nnt We took also about 200 carnages, all he had, «U s 

SLg xa ^”cdr 

SmfC“lhree miles short f . f ‘o ™e beyond, 
leven to the sight of Leicester, whither the King fled. 

^ Whitlockc. ^ y ialcrii in. the Cnbinct nt 

ta 
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Sir. this is none other but the hand of God; '.and to.'Hm’ alone 
belongs the glory^ wherein none are to share with’ 'Him.-' The 
General served you with ail faithfulness and honour: and the 
best commendation I can give him is. That I daresay. -he attri- 
butes all to God, and would rather perish than assume to Mmsell 
Wliich is an honest and a thriving way: — ^and- yet as much for 
bravery may be gh’en to him, in this action, as to a man. Honest 
men served you faithfully in this action. Sir, they are' trusty: 
1 beseech you, in the name of God, not to discourage them. I 
wish this action may beget thankfulness and humility in all tliat 
are concerned in it. He that ventures his life for the libertj" of 
his country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his conscience, 
and you for the liberty he fights for. In this he rests, who is 
Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 
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here; rode on, that same night, to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, whicii 
he reached “ at daybreak/' — ^poor wearied King ! — then again 
swiftly Westward, to Wales, to Ragland Castle, to this place and 
that; in the hope of raising some force, and coming to fight 
again : which, however, he could never do.^ Some ten morilis 
more of roaming, and he, disguised as a groom,” will be riding 
with Parson Hudson towards the Scots at Newark. 

The New-Model xVrmy marched into the South^vest; very 
soon ‘'relieved Colonel Robert Blake” (Admiral Blake), ano! 
many others; — marched to ever new exploits and victories, 
which excite the pious admiration of Joshua Sprigge: and very 
soon swept all its enemies from the field, and brought this W'ar 
to a close.'^ 

The following Letters exhibit part of Cromwell's share in that 
business, and may be read with little commentary. 


LETTER XXX 


The victorious Army, driving all before it in the Southwest, 
where alone the King had still any considerable fighting force, 
found itself opposed by a very unexpected enemy, famed in the 
old Pamphlets by the name of Clubmen. The design was at 
bottom Royalist; but the country-people in those regions had 
been worked upon by the Royalist Gentry and Clergy, on the 
somewhat plausible ground of taking up arms to defend them- 
selves against the plunder and harassment of both Armies. The 
great mass of them were Neutrals; there even appeared by and 
by various transient bodies of " Clubmen ” on the Parliament 
side, whom Fairfax entertained occasionally to assist him in 
pioneering and other such services. They were called Clubmen , 
not, as M. Viilemain supposes,^ because they united in Clubs, but 

' [ter Carolimm ; being a succinct Relation of tlie necessitated Marclu’s, 
Retreuls and Suffering of his Majesty Charles the First, from loth January 
i(>4i till the time of his Death, 1648; Collected by a daily Attendant upon 
his Sacred Majesty during all the said time. London, 1660. — It is re- 
printed in Somers Tracts (v. 263), but, as usual there, -without any editing 
except a nominal one, though it somewhat needed more. 

~ A Journal of every day’s March of the Army under his E.'melleiicy Sir 
Thomas Fairfax (in Sprigge, p. 331). 

^ Our French friends ought to be informed that M. Villemain’s Book on 
Cromwell is, unluckily, a rather ignorant and shallow one. — Of M. Guizot, 
on the other hand, we are to say that his Two Volumes, so far as fhey go, 
ai:e the fruit of real ability and solid studies applied to those Transactions. 
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because they were armed with rough country weapons^, mere 
bludgeons if no otiier could be had. Sufficient understandmg of 
tb.em may be gained from the follow'ing Letter of Cromw'eii, pre- 
faced by some Excerpts. - - 

From Rusimvorth: ‘“Thursday, July 3d, Fairfax marched' 
from Blandt'ord to Dorchestei', 12 miles ; a very hot day. Where 
Colonel Sidenhara, Governor of Weymouth, gave him informa- 
tion of the condition of chose parts; and of the great danger 
from the Club-risers ; ’’ a set of men “ who would not suffer 
either contribution or victuals to be carried to the Parliament’s 
garrisons. And the same night Mr. Hollis of Dorsetshire, the 
chief leader of the Clubmen, with some others of their principal 
men, came to Fairfax: and Mr. Hollis owned himself to be one 
of their leaders : affirming that it was fit the people should show 
their grievances and their strength. Fairfax treated them 
civilly, and promised they should have an answer the next 
morning. For they were so strong at that time, that it was 
held a point of prudence to be fair in demeanour towards them 
for a w'hile; for if he should engage with General Goring and 
be put to the worst, these Clubmen would knock them on the'- 
head as they should fly for safety. — That which they desired 
from him w'as a safe-conduct for certain persons to go to the 
■ King and Parliament with petitions; ” ^ which Fairfax in a very 
mild but resolute manner refused. 

From Sprigge,^ copied also into Rushworth with some inac- 
curacies: “ On Monday, August 4th, Lieutenant-General Crom- 
well, having intelligence of some of their places of rendezvous 
for their several divisions, went forth ” from Sherborne “ with 
a party of Horse to meet these Clubmen; being well satisfied 
of the danger of their design. As he was marching towards 
Shaftesbury with the party, they discovered some colours upon 
the top of a high Hill, full of w^ood and almost inaccessible. A 
Lieutenant with a small party was sent to them to know their 
meaning, and to acquaint them that the Lieutenant-General of' 
the Army was there; whereupon Mr. Newman, one of their 
leaders, thought fit to come down, and told us. The intent was 
to desire to know why the gentlemen were taken at Shaftesbury 
on Saturday.? The Lieutenant-General returned him this 
answer: That he held himself not bound to give him or them 
an account: what was done was by Authority; and they that 
did it were not responsible to them that had none: but not to 
leave, them wholly unsatisfied, he told him, Those persons so 
met had been the occasion and stirrers of many tumultuous. 

^ Rushworth, vi, 32. .®PP- 78 , 9. 
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rdnd unlawful meetings; for -wliich: they were to be tried by 
Jaw; which trial ought not- by them to be .questioned or inter- 
Tupted. Mr. Newman desired to go up to retuni the answer: 
the Lieutenant-General with a small party w'ent with him ; and, 
had some conference with the people; to this purpose; That, 
whereas they pretended to meet there to save their goods'^, the;/ 
took a very ill course for that; to leave their houses was the v.ay 
10 l<-!se their goods : and it was offered them, That justice sho'idd 
be done upon any who offered them violence; and as for the 
gentlemen taken at Shaftesbury, it was only to answer some 
things they were accused of, which they had done contrary to 
law and the peace of the .Kingdom. — Herewith they seeming to 
be -w^ell satisfied, promised to return to their houses; and ac- 
cordingly did so. 

“ These being thus quietly sent home, the Lieutenant-fTcneral 
■advanced further, to a meeting of a greater number, of about 
4000, who betook themselves to Hambledon Hill, near Shrawton. 
At the bottom of the Hill ours met a man with a musket, and 
•asked, Whither he was going? he said. To the Club Army; ours 
asked, What he meant to do ? he asked, What they had to do 
■ with that? Being required to lay down his arms, he said He 
would first lose his life; but was not so good as his word, for 
though he cocked and presented his musket, he was prevented, 
disarmed, and wounded, but not” — Here, however, is Crom- 
well’s own Narrative; 

To ike Right Honourable Sir Thomas Fairfax, Commander-m- 

Chief of the Parliament's Forces, ‘ at Sherborne : These.' 

‘ Shaftesbury,’ 4th August ie4j5. 

I marched this morning towards Shaftesbury. In ray 
way I found a party of Clubmen gathered together, about 
two miles on this side of the Town, towards you; and one 
Mr. Newman in the head of them, — who was one of those who 
-did attend you at Dorchester, with Mr. Hollis. I sent to them 
to know the cause of their meeting: Mr, Newman came to me; 
and told me, That the Clubmen in Dorset and Wilts, to the 
number of ten-thousand, were to meet about their men who 
were taken awav’' at Shaftesbury, and that their intendment was 
. to secure themselves from plundering. To the first I told tliem, 
That although no account was due to tliem, yet I knew the men 
were taken by your authority, to be tried judicially for raising 
a.Tiiird Party in the Kingdorn; and if they should be found 
guilty, they must suffer according to the nature of their offence; 
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ii? innocent. I assured them you would acquit tlrem,' ' tTpon this 
thev said. If tbev have deserved punishment^' they, would not 
have any thina* to do with them ; and so were quieted as to that 
point. For the other ' point; I assured them. That it was your 
^meat care, not to suffer them in the least .to be plundered, and' 
that they should defend themselves from violence, and bring to 
vour Armv such as did them any wrong, where they should be 
punished with all severity: upon this, very quietly and peace- 
ably they marched away to their houses, being very wellsatisfaed 
and contented. 

We marched on to Shaftesbury, where we heard a great body 
of them was drawn together about Hambledon Hill;— where 
indeed near two-thousand were gathered. I sent ‘ up; a for- 
lorn-hope of about fifty Horse; who coming very civilly to them, 
they fired upon them; and ours desiring some of them to come 
•to me were refused with disdain. They were drawn, into one ■ 
:of the’ old Camps,! ^pon a ver>' high Hill: I sent one, hfr. 
to them, To certify the peaceableness of my intentions, and lo 
desire them to peaceableness, and to submit to the Parliament. 
They refused, and fired at us. I sent him a second time, To let 
them know, that if they would lay down their arms, no wrong 
should be done them. They still (through the animation of tht-ir 
leaders, and especially two vile IMmisters) refused ; I commandeu 
•vour Captain-Lieutenant to draw up to them, to be m readiness 
to charge; and if upon his falling on, they would lay down arms, 
to accept them and spare them. When we came near, they 
refu.sed his offer, and let fly at him kiUed about two of his men, 
and at least four horses. The passage not being for above three 
a-breast, kept us out: whereupon Major Desborow wheeled 
about- in the rear of them, beat them from the work, and 
did soine small execution upon them;-I believe killed not 
twelve of them, but cut very many, “ and put them all to flight/ 
have taken about 300; many of which are poor silly crea- 
nire.s‘ whom if you please to let me send home, they promise 
lu be very dutiful for time to come, and “ will be hanged before 

thev come out again.*' 

The ringleaders which wc liave, I intend to bnng to you. 
rhev had taken divers of the Parliament soldiers ' prisoners, 
besides Colonel Fiennes his men; and used them most barbar- 
ously brat^ging, They hoped to see my Lord Hopton, and that 
he is to command them. They expected from Wilts great store; 

come from them.” 

tSprii'gn, p. 79-) 
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and gave out they meant to raise the siege at Sherborne;, when 
" once ’ they were" ali met. We have gotten great store of their 
arms, and they carried few or none home. We quarter about 
ten miles and purpose to draw our quarters near to you 
to-mon'ow. 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell,'^- 

On Tuesday at night, August 5th, the Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell mth his party returned to Sherborne,” where the 
General and the rest were very busy besieging the inexpugnable 
Sir Lewis Dives. 

‘'‘ This work,” which the Lieutenant-General had now been 
upon, continue Sprigge, “ though unhappy, was very neces- 
sary.” No messenger could be sent out but he was picked up 
by these Clubmen; these once dispersed, “ a man might ride 
very quietly from Sherborne to Salisbury.” The inexpugnable 
Sir Lewis Dives (a thrasonical person known to the readers of 
Evelyn), after due battering, was now soon stormed: where- 
upon, by Letters found on him, it became apparent how deeply 
Royalist this scheme of Clubmen had been; “ Commissions for 
raising Regiments of Clubmen”; the design to be extended 
over England at large, “ yea into the Associated Counties ” : 
however, it has now come to nothing; and the Army turns 
Northward to the Siege of Bristol, where Prince Rupert is doing 
all. he can to entrench himself. 


LETTER XXXr 


STORM OF BRISTOL 


On the Lord's Day, September 21, according to Order of 
Parliament, Lieutenant-General Cromwell’s Letter on the taking 
of Bristol was read in the several Congregations about London, 
and thanks returned to Almighty God for the admirable and 
wonderful reducing of that city. The Letter of the renowned 
C'ommander is well worth observation.” ^ For the Siege itself 
and what preceded and followed it, see, besides this Letter, 
Rupert’s own account;* and the ample details of Sprigge copied 

^ NeAvspapei's {Croinwelliaiia, p, 20). 

" Spn'Kge, p. 81. » Newspapers, Cromwelliana, p. 24. 

*■ Raahvvorth, vi. 69, etc. 


-Aith abridgment b}* Riisbavorth: Sayer’s Hisioryof Bristol gives 
Plans, and aii manner of local details, though in a rather vague 
way. 

For Ihe Honour able William Lenthall^ Speaker of the 
Commons House of Parliament : These. 

Sjjj Bristol, 14th September 164.5. 

It has pleased the General to give me in charge to repre- 
sent unto you a particular account of the talcing of Bristol: 
the which I gladly undertake. 

After the finishing of that service at Sherborne, it was dis- 
puted at a council of war, Whether we should march into the 
West or to Bristol? Amongst other arguments, the lea-vnng so 
considerable an enemy at our backs, to march into the heart of 
the Kingdom, the undoing of the country about Bristol, which 
was ‘ already ’ exceedingly harassed by the Prince his being 
thereabouts but a fortnight; the correspondency he ro%ht hold 
in 'Wales; the possibility of uniting the Enemy’s forces Avhere. 
they pleased, and especially of drawing to an head the disaffected 
Clubmen of Somerset, Wilts and Dorset, w'hen once our backs 
were toward them: these considerations, together with ‘ the 
hope of ’ taking so important a place, so advantageous for the 
opening of trade to London, — did sway the balance, and beget 
that conclusion. 

■Vi'lien we came within four miles of the City, w^e had a new 
debate. Whether w^e should endeavour to block it up, or make a 
regular siege ? The latter being overruled, Colonel Welden with 
his brigade marched to Pile Hill, on the South side of the City, 
being within musket-shot thereof:— where in a few days they 
made a good quarter, overlooking the City. Upon our advance, 
the enemy fired Bedminster, Clifton, and some other villages 
lying near to the City ; and would have fired inm-e, if our un- 
expected coming had not hindered. The General caused some 
Horse and Dragoons under Commissary-General Ireton to ad- 
vance over Avon, to keep-in the enemy on the North side of 
the Tow'n, till the foot could come up: and after a day, the 
■ General, with Colonel Montogue’s and Colonel Rainsborough s 
Brigades, marched over at Kensham to Stapleton, where Jre 
quartered that night. Tlie next day, Colonel Montague, having 
this post assigned with his brigade, To secure all between the 
Rivers Froom and Avon; he came up to Lawford’s Gate,^ within 
musket-shot thereof. Colonel Rainsborough’s post was near to 
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rhirharri Dowiij, whereof the Dragoons and three regiments of 
Horse made good a post upon- the Bown_, betrteen him and the 
River Avon^ on his right' hand-.’ And from. Colonel Rains- 
boroisgh's q-oarters to Froom River;, on his left, a part of Colonel 
Birch's, arid ‘ the whole of ’ .Genera'l Skippon’s regiment were 
;o main tain their post. 

These posts thus settled, oiu' Horse were forced to be upon, 
exceeding great duty ; to stand by the Foot, lest the Foot, being 
so weak in all their posts, might receive an affront. And truly 
herein we were very happy, that we should receive so little loss, 
by sallies ; considering the paucity of our men to make good Lire 
posts, and strength of the enemy within. By sallies (w'hich 
were three or four) I know not that we lost thirty men, in all 
the time of our siege. Of officers of quality, only Colonel Okey 
was taken by mistaJee (going ‘ of himself ’ to the enemy, think- 
ing they had been friends), and Captain Guilliams slain in a 
charge. 'VVe took Sir Bernard Astley; and killed Sir Richard 
Crane, — one very considerable rvitli the Prince. 

We had a council of war concerning the storming of the Town, 
about eight days before we took it; and in that there appeared 
great unwillingness to the work, through the unseasonableness - 
of the w’eather, and other apparent difficulties. Some induce- 
ment to bring us thither had been the report of the good affection, 
of the Townsmen to us; but that did not answer expectation. 
Upon a second consideration, it was overruled for a storm. And 
all things seemed to favour the design; — and truly there hath 
been seldom the like cheerfulness to any work like to this, afl.er 
it was once resolved upon. The day and hour of our storm was. 
appointed to be on Wednesday morning, the Tenth of September, 
about one of the clock. We chose to act it so early because we 
lioped thereby to surprise the Enemy. With this z'esolutlon 
tilso, to avoid confusion and falling foul one upon another, That 
when ‘ once ’ we had recovered ^ the Line, and Forts upon it, 
we should not advance further till day. The General’s signal 
unto a storm, was to be, The firing of straw, and discharging- 
four pieces of cannon at Pryor’s Hill Fort. 

The signal was very well perceived of all; — and truly the 
znen went on with great resolution; and very presen tb/ re- 
covered the Line, making way for the Horse to enter. Colonel 
Montague and Colonel Pickering, who stormed a.t Lawford’s 
Gate, where was a double work, well filled with men and cannon, 

‘ Tticovcred means “ talsen,” “ got possession of ” : the Line is a new oaethen 
work outside the walls; very deficient in height, according to l^uiKTt's 
account. 
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presently entered; and with great resolution beat the Bnemy 
from their works, and possessed their cannon.,- Their expedition, 
was such that they forced the. Enemy from their advantages, 
without any considerable loss to themselves.- Tliey kid down 
the bridges for the Horse to enter; — Major Desborow command- 
ing the Horse; vv^ho very gallantly seconded the Foot. Then 
our Foot advanced to the City Walls; where they possessed the 
frate against the Castle Street: whereinto were put a Huiidred 
men; who made it good. Sir Hardress Waller with his own 
and the General’s regiment, with no less resolution/ entered on 
the other side of Lawford’s Gate, towards Avon River; and 
put themselves into immediate conjunction w'ith the rest c»f the 
::hrigade. ■: 

During this, Colonel Rainsborough and Colonel Hammond 
attempted Pryor’s Hill Fort, and the Line downwards to’.vard& 
Froom; and the Major-General’s regiment being to storm to- 
' wards Froom River, Colonel Hammond possessed the Line im- 
mediately, and beating the enemy from it, made way for the 
■ Horse to enter. Colonel Rainsborough, who' had the hardest' 
ta,sk of all at Pryor’s Hill Fort, attempted it ; and fought near 
three hours for it. And indeed there was great despair of carry- 
ing the place; it being exceeding high, a ladder of thirty rounds 
scarcely reaching the top thereof; but his resolution was such, 
that, notwithstanding the inaccessibleness and dilhculty, he 
would not give it over. The Enemy had four pieces of carmon 
upon it, which they plied with round and case shot upon our 
men: his Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen, and others, vrere two hours 
at push of pike, standing upon the palisadoes, but could not 
enter, ' But now ’ Colonel Hammond being entered the Line 
(and ‘ here * Captain Ireton,^ with a forlorn of Colonel Rich’s 
regiment, interposing with his Horse between the Enemy’s- 
.Horse and Colonel Hammond, received a shot with two pistol- 
bullets, which broke his ax'm), — by means of this entrance of 
Colonel Hammond, they did storm the Fort on that part which 
was inward; ' and so ’ Colonel Rainsborough ’s and Colonel 
T-laminond’s men entered the Fort, and immediately put almo.st 
all the men in it to the sword. 

And a.s this was the place of most difficulty, so ‘ it was ’ of 
most loss to us on that side, — and of very great honour to the 
undertaker. The Horse ‘ too ’ did second them -wnth great 
resolution ; both these Colonels do acknowledge that iheir inter- 
position between the Enemy’s Horse and their Foot was a great 

^Tbis is not the iaraous Iretouj this is his Brother. “ Conimis.'jary- 
Geaeral In-ton,” as we have seen (p. iS t), is also here; he is not wedded yet . 
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Tneans of obtaining of this strong Fort, Without which all tlie 
rest of the Line to Froom- River would have done us little good: 
and indeed neither Horse nor Foot could have stood in all that 
way, in any manner of security^ had not the Fort been taken. — 
Major Bethel's were the first Horse that entered the Line; who 
did behave himself gallantly; and was shot in the thigh, had one 
or two shot more, and had his horse shot under him. Colonel 
Birch with his men, and the Major-General’s regiment, entered 
with very good resolution where their post was; pos.sessing tlie 
Knemy’s guns, and turning them upon them. 

By this, all the Line from Pryor’s Hill Fort to Avon (which 
was a full mile), with all the forts, ordnance and bulwarks, were 
possessed by us; — save one, wherein were about Two-hundred 
and twenty men of the Enemy; which the General summoned, 
,and all the men submitted. 

The success on Colonel Welden’s side did not answer with 
this. And although the Colonels, and other the officers and 
soldiers both Horse and Foot, testified as much resolution as 
could be expected, — Colonel Welden, Colonel Ingoidsby, Colonel 
Herbert, and the rest of the Colonels and Officers, both of Horse 
and Foot, doing what could be well looked for from men of 
honour, — yet what by reason of the height of the works, which 
proved higher than report made them, and the shortness of the 
ladders, they were repulsed, with the loss of about a Hundred 
men. Colonel Fortescue’s Lieutenant-Colonel v/as killed, and 
Major CromwelP dangerously shot; and two of Colonel In- 
goldsby’s brothers hurt; Avith some Officers. 

Being possessed of thus much as hath been related, the Tov>ui 
was fired in three places by the Enemy; winch we could not put 
out. Which begat a great trouble in the General, and us all; 
fearing to see so famous a City burnt to ashes before our faces. 
Whilst we were viewing so sad a spectacle, and consulting which 
way to make further advantage of our success, the Prince sent a 
iTumpet to the General to desire a treaty for the surrender of 
the Town. To which the General agreed; and deputed Colonel 
Montague, Colonel Rainsborough, and Colonel Pickering for 
that service; authorising them with instructions to treat a,nd 
conclude the Articles, — wffiich ‘ accordingly ’ are these en- 
closed. For performance whereof hostages were mutually 
•given, 

about two of the clock in the afternoon, the 
Prince marched out; having a convoy of two regiments of Horse 
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from us: and making election of Oxford for- the place he would 
go to, wliich he had liberty to do by his Articles. 

The cannon v/hich we have taken are about a Hundred-and- 
forty mounted; about a Hundred barrels of powder already 
coine to our hands, with a good quantity of shot, ammunition, 
and arms. We have found already between Two and Three- 
ihousand muskets. The Royal Fort had victual in it for a 
Hundred-and-fifty men, for Three-hundred-and-twenty days; 
the Castle victualled for nearly half so long. The Prince had" in 
Foot of the Garrison, as the Mayor of the City informed me. 
Two-thousand five-hundred, and about a thousand Horse, be- 
vsides the Trained Bands of the Town, and Auxiliaries a Thou- 
sand, some say a Thousand five-hundred. — I hear but of one 
man that hath died of the plague in all our Army, although we 
have quartered amongst and in the midst of infected persons and 
places. We had not killed of ours in the Storm, nor in all this 
Siege, Two-hundred men. 

• Thus I have given you a true, but not a full account of this- 
great business; wherein he that runs may read, That all this is- 
none other than the work of God. He must be a very Atheist 
that doth not acknowledge it. 

It may be thought that some praises are due to those gallant 
■ men, of whose valour so much mention is made; — their humble 
suit to you and all that have an interest in this blessing, is, That 
in the remembrance of God's praises they be forgotten. It’s 
their joy that they are instruments of God’s glory, and their 
country’s good. It’s their honour that God vouchsafes to use- 
them. Sir, they that have been employed in this service know, 
that faith and prayer obtained this City for you : I do not say 
ours only, but of the people of God with you and all. England' 
over, who have wrestled with God for a blessing in this very 
thing. Our desires are, that God may be glorified by the same 
spirit of faith by which we ask all our sufficiency, and have re- 
ceived it. It is meet that He have all the praise. Presby- 
terians, Independents, all have here the same spirit of faith and 
pra}''er; the same presence and answer; they agree here, Irave 
no names of difference; pity it is it should be otherwise' any- 
where ! All that believe, have the real unity, which is most 
glorious; because inward, and spiritual, in the Body, and to the 
ilead.^ For being united in forms, commonly called Uniformity, 
every Christian will for peace-sake study and do, as far as con-: 
science will permit. And for brethren, in things of' the' mind we 
* '• Head ” means Christ; “ Body ” is True Church of Christ. 
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’look fur no compulsion;, ,btit thi^t of light and reasoni In other 
things^ God hath put the sword in the Parliament’s hands,— 
fur the terror of evil-doers, and the praise of them that do well. 
If any plead exemption from that, — 'he knows not the Gospel: 
if any would wring that out of yOur hands, or steal it from you 
under what' pretence soever, I hope they shall do it Vvith.out 
effect;. That God may maintain it in your hands, and direct 
you in the use thei*eof, is the prayer of 

Your humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 

These last paragraphs are, as the old Netvspapers say, “ very 
Temarkabie.” If modern readers suppose them to be “ cant,"’ 
it will turn out an entire mistake. I advise all modern readers 
not only to believe that Cromwell here means what he says ; but 
even to tiy how they, each for himself in a new dialect, could 
mean the like or something better ! — 

Prince Rupert rode out of Bristol amid seas of angry human 
faces, glooming unutterable things upon him; growling audibly, 

. in spite of his escort, “ Why not hang him ! ” For indeed the 
poor Prince had been necessitated to much plunder; command- 
ing “ the elixir of the Blaclcguardism of the Three Kingdoms,’" 
with very insufficient funds for most part ! — He begged a thou- 
sand muskets from Fairfax on this occasion, to assist his escort 
in protecting him across the country to Oxford; promising, on 
his honour, to return them after that service. Fairfax lent the 
muskets; the Prince did honourably return them, what he had of 
them, — honourably apologising that so many had “ deserted ” 
on the road, of whom neither man nor musket were recoverable 
at present. 


LETTERS XXXII— XXXV 

From Bristol the Army turned Southward again, to deal with the 
yet remaining force of Royalism in that quarter. Sir Ralph 
Plopton, with Goring and others under him, made stubborn re- 
sistance; but were constantly worsted, at Langport, at Torring- 
ton, wheresoever they rallied and made a new attempt. The 
Parliament Army went steadily and rapidly on; storming 
Bridgewater, storming all manner of Towns and Castles; clear- 
ing the ground before them: till Sir Ralph was driven into 
' ^ Rushworth, vi,;85;, Sprigge, pp. 112-118. 
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Cornwall; and, without resource or escape, saw himself obliged 
next spring’- to surrender, and go beyond seas. , A brave and 
lionourabic man: respected on both sides; and of 'all the King’s 
Generals the most deserving respect. He lived in retirement 
..ibroad ; taking no part in Charles Second’s businesses; and died 
in honourable poverty before the Restoration. 

The following Three Letters ^ are what remain to us concern- 
ing Cromwell’s share in that course of victories. He was present 
in various general or partial Fights from Langport to Bovey 
Tracey; became especiall}’ renowned by his Sieges, and took 
many Strong Place.s besides those mentioned here. 


LETTER XXXII 


Tc the Right Honourable Sit Thomas Fairjax, General of the 
Parlicvment's Army : Tkese.^ 


. ‘ Winchester, 6th October •X645.’ 

I came to Winchester on the Lord’s day, the 28th 
of September; wdth Colonel Pickering, — commanding his own, 
Colonel Montague’s, and Sir Hardress Waller’s regiments. 
After some dispute with the Governor, we entered the Town. 
I summoned the Castle; was denied; whereupon we fell to 
prepare batteries, — which we could not perfect (some of our 
guns being out of order) until Friday following. Our battery , 
was six guns; which being finished, — after firing one round, I 
sent in a second summons for a treaty; which they refused. 
Whereupon we went on with our ’work, and made a breach in 
the wall near the lllack Tower; which, after about 200 shot, 
we t’riought stormable; and purposed on Monday morning to 
attempt it. On Sunday night, about ten of the clock, the 
Governor beat a parley, desiring to treat. I agreed unto it; 
and sent Colonel Hammond and Major Harrison in to him, who 
agreed upon these enclosed Articles. 

Sir, this is the addition of another mercy. You see God is 
not >veary in doing you good: I confess, Sir, His favour to you 
is as visible, when He comes by His power upon the hearts of 
your enemies, making them quit places of strength to you, as 
when He gives courage to your soldiers to attempt hard things. 

' Truro, 14th Marcli 16^5-6 (Rushworth, vi. no). - . 

* Apjxcndix, No. S, contains Two more; Battle of Langport, and Sum- 
mons to WinchesUT {Note of 1E57). 
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His goodness in this is much to be acknowledged: for the Castle 
wrts\'eil manned with Sbc-hundred-and-eighty horse and foot, 
there being near Two-hundred gentlemen, ofneers, and their 
servants; well victualled, with fifteen hundred-weight oi cheese?, 
very gjeat store of wheat and beer; near trventy loarrels <jf 
powder, seven pieces of cannon; the works were ext;ceding good 
and strong. It’s very likely it would have cost much blof>d to 
have gained it by storm. We have not lost twelve men: thi.s is 
repeated to you, that God may have all the praise, for it’s all His 
":'''dUG. - 

Sir, I rest, 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 

“ Lieutenant-General Cromwell’s Secretary,” who bring.s this 
Letter, gets 50/. for his good news.^ By Sprigge’s account,® 
he appears to have been “ Mr. Hugh Peters,” tliis Secretary. 
Peters there makes a verbal Narrative of the affair, to Mr. 
Speaker and the Commons, which, were not room so scanty, we 
should be glad to insert. 

It was at this surrender of Winchester that certain of the cap- 
tive enemies having complained of being plundered contrary to 
Articles, Cromwell had the accused parties, six of his own 
soldiers, tried: being all found guilty, one of them by lot was 
hanged, and the other five were marched off to Oxford, to be 
there disposed of as the Governor saw fit. The Oxford Governor 
politely returned the five prisoners, “ with an acknowledgment 
of the Lieutenant-General’s nobleness,”-^ 


LETTER XXXIII 


Basing House, Pawlet Marquis of Winchester’s Mansion, 
stood, as the ruined heaps still testify, at a small distance from 
Basingstoke in Hampslure. It had long infested the Parliament 
ill those quarters ; and been especially a great ey esorrow to tlic 
“ Trade of London with the Western Parts.” With Denning- 
ton Castle at Newbuiy, and this Basing House at Basingstoke, 
there was no travelling the western roads, except with escort, or 
on sufferance. The two places had often been attempted; but 


. ^ SpTigge, p. 

VI. cji. 

•'p. 129. 


Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 25); 

“ Commons Journals, 7th October I 
. , * Sprigge, p. 133. 
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a]%vays in vain. Basing House especially had stood siege after 
siege; for ^ four years: ruining poor Colonel This and then poor 
tblonel That : the jubilant Ro\*a.li3ts had given it the name of 
Basting House: there waS; on the Parliament side, a kind of 
passion to have Basing House taken. The Lieutenant-Heneral; 
gathering all the artiller}' he can lay hold of; firing incessantly; 
200 or 500 shot at some given point till he see a hole made; and 
then sionning like a fire-flood; — he perhaps may manage it. 


To the Honourable William Lenthall, Speaker of the 
Commons House of Parliament : These. 


Basingstoke, 14th Octobei" 1645. 

I tliank God; I can give you a good account of 
Basing. After our batteries placed, we settled the several posts 
for the storm: Colonel Dalbier was to be on the north side of 
the House next the Grange; Colonel Pickering on his left Itancl, 
and Sir Hardress Waller’s and Colonel Montague’s I'egiments 
next him. We stormed, this morning, after six of the clock: 
the signal for falling on was the firing four of our cannon; 
which being done, our men fell on with ^eat resolution and 
cheerfulness. We took the two Houses without any consider- 
able loss to ourselves. Colonel Pickering stormed the New 
House, passed through, and got the gate of the Old House; 
whereupon they summoned a parley, which our men would not 
hear,/ 

In the mean time Colonel Montague's and Sir Hardress Wal- 
ler’s regiments assaulted the strongest work, where the Enemy 
kept his Court of Guard; — which, with great resolution, they 
recovered ; beating the Enemy from a whole culverin, and from 
that work: w’hich having done, they dre^v their ladders after 
them, and got over another work, and the house-vvfall, before 
they eonld enter. In lliis Sir Hardress Waller, performing his 
duty with honour and diligence, was shot in the atm, but not 
dangerously. 

We, litive had little loss; many of the Enemy our men put 
t.o the sword, and some officers of quality ; most of the rest we 
have prisoners, amongst whom the Marquis “ of Winchester him- 
self.” and Sir Robert Peak, with divers other officers, whom I 
iiave ordered to be sent up to you. We have taken about ten 
Tpieces of {)rdriance, with much ammunition, and our soldiers a 
good, encouragement. / 

I humbly offer to you, to have tins place utterly slighted. 
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for these, following reasons: ' It' will ask about Eight-handred 
men to manage it; it is no frontier; the country is poor about 
it; tlie place exceedingly ruined by dur batteries and mortar- 
pieces, and by a Sre which fell upon the place since our taking 
it. If you please to take the Garrison at Farnbam, some out of 
Chiche.srer, and a good part of the foot which were here umler 
Dalbier, and to make a strong Quarter at Newbury with three 
o-r four troops of horse, — I dare be confident it would not onI>’ 
be a curb to Bennington, but a security and a frontier to all 
these parts; inasmuch as Newbury lies upon the River, and will 
prevent any incursion frorp Bennington, Wallingford or .Famng- 
don into these parts; and by lying there, will make the trade 
< most secure between Bristol and London for all carriages. And 
I believe the gentlemen of Sussex and Hampshire will with more 
■ cheerfulness contribute to maintain a garrison on the frontier 
than in their bowels, which will have less safety in it. 

Sir, I hope not to delay, but to march towards the West to- 
morrow; and to be as diligent as I may in my expedition thither. 
I must speak my judgment to you. That if you mtend to have 
your work carried on, recruits of Foot must be had, and a' course 
’ taken to pay your Army ; else, believe me, Sir, it may not be able 
; to answer tiie work you have for it to do. 

I entrusted Colonel Hammond to wait upon you, who was 
taken by a mistake whilst we lay before this Garrison, whom 
; God safely delivered to us, to our great joy: but to his loss of' 
i almost all he had, which the Enemy took from him. The Lord 
grant that these mercies may be acknowledged with all thank- 
' fulness: God exceedingly abounds in His goodness to us, and 
; ; will not be weary until righteousness and peace meet; and until 

i ' He hath brought forth a glorious work for the happine.ss of this 

: poor Kingdom. Wherein desires to serve God and you, with a 

i faithful heart, 

; ■ Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromweu..^ 

Colonel Hammond, whom we shall by and l)y see again, 
brought this good ne^vs to London, and had his reward, of 200/. 
Mr. Peters also, being requested “ to make a relation to the 
House of Commons, spake as follows,” The reader will like to 
liear ?Jr. Peters for once, a man concerning ivhom he has heard 

^ Sprigge, pp. 13779; Newspapers (in Cromwelliana, p. 27 ); and Karl, 

787. ’ , ’ 

-Commons Journals (istli Oct. 1G45), iv. 309. 
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so many falsehoods^ and to see an old grim scene through his 
eyes, Mr, Peters related: 

“ That he came into Basing House some time after the storm,’" 
on 'ruttsday 1 4th of October 1645 ; — “ and took a view first of the 
works; which were many, the circuravallation being ab6%'e a 
mile in compass. The Old House had stood (as, it is reported) 
two or three hundred years, a nest of Idolatiy; the New House 
surpassin.g that, in beauty and stateliness; W either of them 
fit to make an emperor’s court. 

“ The rooms before the storm (it seems), in both Houses^ were- 
all completely furnished; provisions for some years rather than 
months; 400 quarters of wheat; bacon divers roonis-full, con- 
taining hundreds of flitches; cheese proportionable; with oat- 
meal, beef, pork; beer divers cellars-full, and that very good,'* 
— Mr. Peters having taken a draught of the same. 

A bed in one room, furnished, which cost 1,300/. Popish 
books many, with copes, and such utensils. In truth, the House 
stood in its full pride; and the Enemy was persuaded that it 
would be the last piece of ground that would be taken by the 
Parliament, because they had so often foiled our forces -which 
had formerly appeared before it. In the several rooms and 
about the House, there were slain seventy-four, and only one- 
.woman, the daughter of Dr. Griffith, who by her railing,” poor 
lady, “ provoked our soldiers (then in heat) into a further 
passion. There lay dead upon the ground, Major Cuffle; — a 
man of great account amongst them, and a notorious Papist; 
slain by the hands of Major Harrison, that godly and gallant 
gentleman,” — all men know him; ‘‘ and Robinson the Player,, 
who, a little before the storm, was known to be mocking, and 
scorning the Parliament and our Army. Eight or nine gentle- 
women of rank, running forth together, were entertained by 
tiie common soldiers somewhat coarsely; — ^\-et not uncivilly, 
considering the action in hand. 

The plunder of the soldiers continued till Tuesday night: 
one soldier hud a Plundred-and-twenty Pieces in gold for his 
share; others plate, others jewels; — among the rest, one got 
three bags of silver, which (he being not able to keep his, own 
counsel) grew to be common pillage amongst the rest, and the 
fellov,- had but one half-crown left for himself at last, — ^The 
,soldier.s sold the wheat to country-people; which they held up 
at good rates awhile; but afterwards the market fell, and there 
v.’cre some abatements for haste. After that, they sold the 
household stun ; whereof there was good store, and the country 
loaded away many crirts; and they continued a great while. 
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fetching out all manner of' household stuff, till the.}- had fetched 
out all 'the stools, chairS;, and other lumber, all which they sold 
to the country-people piecemeal. 

“ In all the.se great buildings, there was not one iron ha.r Ldt 
in all the -windows (save only what were on fire), before night. 
And the last work of all was the lead ; and by Thursday rnijrn- 
ingj they had hardly left one gutter about the Ilouse. And 
wilat the soldiers left, the fire took hold on; whicli made more 
than ordinary haste: leaving nothing but bare walls and chim- 
neys in less than twenty hours; — being occasioned by the neglect 
of the Enemy in quenching a fire-ball of ours at first.” — What 
a scene! 

‘ ‘ We know not how to give a just account of the number of 
persons that were within. For we have not quite Three-hundred 
prisoners : and it may be, have found a Hundred slain, — whose 
bodies, some being covered with rubbish, came not at once to 
our view. Only, riding to the Flouse on Tuesday night, we 
heard divers crying in vaults for quarter; but our men could 
neither come to them, nor they to us. Amongst those that we 
saw slain, one of their officers lying on the ground, seeming so 
exceeding tall, was measured; and from his great toe to his 
crowTi was 9 feet in length ’ ’ (sic). 

‘ ‘ The Marquis being pressed, by Mr. Peters arguing with fiim,” 
which was not very chivalrous in Mr. Peters, “ broke out and 
said, *’ That if the King had no more ground in England but 
Basing House, he would adventure as he did, and so maintain 
it to the uttermost’; — meaning with these Papists: comfort- 
ing himself in this disaster, ‘ That Easing House was called 
Loyalty.' But he was soon silenced in the question concerning 
the King and Parliament ; and could only liope ‘ That the King 
might have a day again.’ — ^Aiid thus the Lord was plcjased in a 
few hours to show us what mortal seed all eartlily glory grov.'s 
upon; and how just and righteous the ways of God arc, Vvho 
takes sinners in their ovvn snares, and liftcLh up the hands of His 
despised people. 

‘‘ This i.s now the Twentieth garrison that hatlr been taken-in, 
this summer, by this Army; — and, I believe most or tliern the 
answers of the prayers, and trophies of the faith, of some of 
God’s servants. The Commander of this Brigade,” Lieutenant- 
General Cronnvell, “ had spent much time with God in prayer 
the night before the storm;— and seldom fights without some 
1 ext of Scripture to support him. This time he rested upon that 
blessed word of God, written in the Hundrcd-and-fiftccntir Psalrn, 
eighth verse, They that make them are like unto them ; so is every 
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om that Irusieth in them. Which, with some versfes going before, 
wr;s ncA\' accomplished.'’ ‘ 

“ !vlr. i^eters preseured the Marquis’s own Colours, which he 
l u-ougfit- from Basing ; the Motto of wluch was. Donee pax redeat 
ienis ; the very same as King Charles gave upon his Coronation- 
money, when he came to the Crown.” ^ — So Mr. Peters; and 
then withdrew, — ^getting by and by 200I. a-year settled on him,® 

Thi.s Letter was read in all Pulpits next Sunday, wuth thanks 
rendered to Heaven, by order of Parliament. Basing House is 
to be carted awa}’; “ w'hoever will come for brick or stone shall 
freely have the same for his pains.”'* 

Among the names of the Prisoners taken here one reads that 
of Inigo Jones , — ^unfortunate old Inigo. Vertue, on what evi- 
dence I know not, asserts farther that Wenceslaus Hollar, with 
his graving tools, and unrivalled graving talent, was taken here.** 
The Marquis of Winchester had been addicted to the Arts. — to 
the Upholsteries perhaps still more. A magnificent kind of man : 
•^vhose “ best bed,” now laid bare to general inspection, excited 
the w'onder of the world. 


Fairfax, with the Army, is in Devonshire; the folio-wing 
Letter will find him at Tiverton; Cromwell marching that ^vay, 
having now ended Basing. It is ordered in the Commons House 
'that Cromwell be thanked; moreover that he now a.ttack Ben- 
nington Castle, of which •v'e heard already at Newbur>c These 
messages, as I gather, reached him at Basing, late “ last night,” 
— Wednesday 15th, the day they were written in London.® 
Thursday morning early, he marched; has come (“ came,” he 

’■ “ K«t unto us, O I.ord, not unto us, but unto thy Name give glory;: for. 
thy jnercy and for thy truth’s sake. Wherefore should the Heathen .say, 
Where is now their God? Our God is in the Heavens; he liath done 
whatsoever lie hath pleased! — ^Their Idols are silver and gold,; the work 
..f meu’.s hands. They have mouths, hut they speak not; eyes have 
they, but thev see not: they have cjurs, but they hear not; noses have 
they, but they smell not; they have hands, hut they handle not; feet 
have lhe\, but they walk not; ‘neither speak they through their throat! 
They that make them .are like unto them; so is every one that trusteth 
in them.” — ^'llie.se words, awful as the words of very God, were in Oliver 
Gromwell’s heart that night. ■ 

= Sprigge,pp,i3Ci-4i- 
: : ** Commons Journals, iv. 309. 

’’ CoiTunous Journals (iv. 309), isth Oct. 1645. 
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cans it) as far as Wallop; purposes still to make a forced march 
to Langford House to-night ” (probably with horse only, and 
lea,ve the foot to follow); — answers meanwhile his messages 
here (see next Letter), and furthermore writes this: 


To the Ripii Honourable Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of ihe 
Parliaments Army Haste : These. 

Wallop, i6th October, 1645. 

In to-day’s march I came to Wallop, twenty miles 
from Basing, towards you. Last night I received tliis enclosed 
from the Speaker of the House of Commons; which I thought 
fit to send you; and to which I returned an Answer, a copy 
whereof I have also sent enclosed to you. 

I perceive that it’s their desire to have the place “ taken-in. 
But truly I could not do other than let them know what the 
condition of affairs in the West is, and submit the business to 
them and you. I shall be at Langford House to-night, if God 
please. I hope the work will not be long. If it should, I will 
rather leave a small pai't of the Foot (if Horse will not be suffi- 
cient to take it in), than be detained from obeying such com- 
mands as I shall receive, I humbly beseech you to be confident 
that no man hath a more faithful heart to serve you than myself, 
nor shall be more strict to obey your commands than 
Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Sir, I beseech you to let me know your resolution in this 
business %viLh ait the possible speed that may be; because what- 
soever I be designed to, I wish I may speedily endeavour it, 
time being so precious for action in this season.^ 

Langford House, whither Oliver is now bound, hoping to arim e 
' to-night, is near Salisbury, He did arrive accordingly : drew our 
part of his brigade, and summoned the place; — iierc is his own 
most brief account of the business. 

’ r\iarching i'roni Colhuuptoa to Tiverton, wliile Cromwell writc-s (Sprit-ge^ 

"T- ■334)- ' ■ ' , ' L. ■■■ 

* ,t)ennington Castle. 

® Sloaiui M.SS, 1519, fob 61: — only the Signature is in Oliver’s hauci. 
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LETTER XXXY 

To thd Honorruhle William Lcnihall, Esquire. Speaker to the 
Uonmirable House of Commons : These: 

<5 jp Salisbury, 17th October (13 at niglit) 1645/. 

I gat-e you an account^ the last night, of my mra'ching 
lO Langford House. Yv hither I came this day, and imme- 
diately sent them in a Summons. The Governor desired I 
should send two Officers to treat -with him: and I accordingly 
appointed J deutenant-Colonel Hewson and Major Kelsey there- 
unto. The Treaty produced the Agreement, which I have here 
enclosed to you. 

The General. I hear, is advanced as far West as Collumpton, 
and bath sent some Horse and Foot to Tiverton. It is earnes% 
desired, that more Foot might march up to him; — it being con- 
venient that we stay ‘ here ’ a day for our Foot that are behind 
and coming up. 

I wait your answer to my Letter last night from Wallop: I 
shall desire that your pleasure may be speeded to me; — and 
rest, 

Sir, 

Your humble .servant, 

Olivee Cromwell.^ 

Basing is black ashes, then; and Langford is ours, the Garri-' 
son to march forth to-morrow at twelve of the clock, being the 
rSth instant.” ’ And now the question is. Shall we attack Den- 
nington or not? — 

Colonel Daibier, a man of Dutch Irirth, well known to readers 
of the old Books, is witli Cromwell at present; his Second in com- 
mand. It was from Daibier that Cromwell first of all learned 
I he mechanical part of soldiering; he had Daibier to help him 
in drilling his ironsides; so says Heath, credible on .such a 
point. Dennington Castle was not besieged at present; it sur- 
rendered next Spring to Daibier.^ Cromwell returned to Fair- 
fax; served through Winter -with him in the West, till all ended 


1 King’s Pampiilets, small 4to, no. 229, art. 19 (no. 42 of The Veeekly 

Account). ■■■■ 


' apngge, p. I 4 D- ■ . 

“ ist April 1646 (Rushvrortii, vi. 253), 
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About a month before the date of this Letter, the King had 
appeared again with some remnant of force, got together in 
'\Vale.s; wdth intent to relieve Chester, which was his key to 
Ireland : but this force too he saw shattered to pieces on Row- 
ton Heath, near that City.^ He had also had an eye towjirds 
the grea.t Montrose in Scotland, who in these weeks w-as blazing 
at his highest there: but Ixim too David Lesley with dragoons, 
emerging from the mist of the Autumn morning, on Philips- 
haugh near Selkirk, had, in one fell liour, trampled utterly out. 
The King had to retire to Wales again, to Oxford and obscurit) 
again. 

On the 14th of next March, as we said, Sir Ralph Hopton sur- 
rendered himself in Cornwall.^ On the 2 2d of the same month, 
Sir Jacob AsLiey, another distinguished Royalist General, the 
last of them all, — coming towards Oxford with some small force 
lie had gathered, — was beaten and captured at Stow among the 
Wolds of Gloucestershire:-^ surrendering himself, the brave 
veteran said, or is reported to have said, “ You liave now done 
your work, and may go to play, — unless you will fall out among 
yourselves.” 

On Monday night, towards twelve of the clock, 27th April 
1646, the King in disguise rode out of Oxford, somewhat un- 
certain wliitherward, — at length towards Newark and the Scots 
Army.^ On the Wednesday before, Oliver Cromwell had re- 
turned to his place in Parliament,® Many detached Castles and 
Towns still held out, Ragland Castle even till the next August ; 
scattered fires of an expiring conflagration, that need to be 
extinguished with effort and in detail. Of all which viccorious 
sieges, with their elaborate treaties and moving accidenrs, the 
theme of every tongue during that old Summer, let the follow- 
ing one brief glimpse, nota])le on private grounds, suffice, us at 
.present. 

Oxford, the Ro}’alist metropolis, a place full of Royalist digni- 
taries, and of almost inexpugnable strength, had it not been so 
disheartened from without, — ^was besieged by Fairfax himself 
in the first days of May,. There was but little iigiiting, there 
was much negotiating, tedious consulting of Parliament and 
King; the treaty did not end in surrender till Saturday 20th 
June. .And now, dated on the Monday before, at Holton, a 

i •24th September i6..|5 (Rushworth, vi. 117; Lord Ligby’s account of 
it. Ormond Papers, ii. 90). 

“ Hopton’s own account of it, Ormond Papers, ii. 109-36, 

“ Rushworth, vi. 139-41. 

* Ibid., vi. 267 ; Iter Carolinumu 

Croimvelliana, p. 31. 
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country Pariah in those parts, there is this still legible in the ' 
old Church Register, — ^intimately interesting to some friends 
of ours ! Henry Ireton. Commissary-General to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and Bridget, Daughter to Oliver Cromwell, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Horse to the said Sir Thomas Fairfax, — 
were married, by Mr. Deli, in the Lady Whorwood her House 
in Holton, 15th June 1646. — Alban Bales, Rector.” * 

Ireton, vre are to remark, was one of Fairfax’s Commissioners 
on the Treaty for sun-endering Oxford, and busy under the walls 
there at present: Holton is some five miles east of the City; 
Holton House we guess by various indications to have been 
Fairfax’s owm quarter. Dell, already and afterwards well 
Icnowii, was the GeneraTs Chaplain at this date. Of “ the Lady 
Whorwood ” I have traces, rather in the Royalist direction; 
her strong moated House, very useful to Fairfax in those weeks, 
still stands conspicuous in that region, though now under new 
figure and owmership ; drawbridge become fixed, deep, ditch 
now dry, moated island changed into a flower-garden; — “re- 
built in 1807.” Fairfax’s Lines, we observe, extended “ from 
Headington Hill to Marston,” several miles in advance of Hoi- 
ton House, then “ from Marston across the Cherwell, and over 
.from that to the Isis on the North side of the City; ” southward 
and elsewhere, the besieged, “ by a dam at St. Clement’s Bridge, 
had laid the country all under water : ” ^ — in such scene, with 
the treaty just ending, and general Peace like to follow, did 
Ireton welcome his Bride, — a brave young damsel of twenty- 
one; 'escorted, doubtless by her Father among others, to the 
Lord General’s house ; and there, by the Rev. Mr. Dell, solemnly 
handed over to new destinies !. 

This wedding was on Monday T5th June; on Saturday came 
the final signing of the treaty ; and directly thereupon, on l^fon- 
day next, Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice took the road, with 
their attendants, and their passes to the sea-coast; a sight for 
the. curious. On Tuesday “ there went about 300 persons, 
mostly of quality; ” and on Wednesday all the Royalist force, 
“ 3,000 ” (or say 2,000) “ to the Eastward, 500 to the North; ” 
with “ drums beating, colours flying,” for the last time ; all 
■with passe.s, with agitated thoughts and outlooks: and in sacred 
Oxford, as poor Wood intimates;* the abomination of desolation 
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n^arisl'i Register of Holton (copied, Oct. 1846). Poor Noble {i. 134) 
seems to bave copied this same Register, and to have misread his own 
Ntjte: giving instead of Holton, Nalton, an imaginary place; and instead 
of June, January, an impossible date. See antea, p. 56; postea, Letter 
XLI. p. 207. 

-Riishworth, vi. 279-283. = Fasti, ii. 58, sec. edi^. ' 
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supervened! — Oxford surrendering with the King’s sanction 
quickened other surrenders; Ragland Castle itself, and the 
obstinate old Marquis, gave in before the end of August; and 
the First Civil War, to the last ember of it, was extinct. 

The Parliament, in these circumstances, was now getti'ng itself 
'‘'recruited,” — its vacancies filled up again. The Royalist 
Members who had deserted three years ago, had been, without 
much difficulty, successively “ disabled,” as their crime came 
to light: but to issue new writs for new elections, while the 
' quarrel with the King still lasted, was a matter of more delicacy ; 
this too, however, had at length been resolved upon, the Parlia- 
ment Cause now looldng so decidedly prosperous, in the Autumn 
of 1645. Gradually, in the following months, the new klembers 
; were elected, above Two-hundred-and-thirty of them in all. 
These new Members, " Recruiters,” as Anthony Wood and the 
Royalist world reproachfully call them, were by the very fact 
of their standing candidates in such circumstances, decided 
iffiritans all, — Independents many of them. Colonel, after- 
wards Admiral Blake (for Taunton), Ludlow, Ireton (for Appleby), 
’ Algernon Sidney, Hutchinson known by his Wife's Memoirs ^ 
were among these new Members. Fairfax, on his F'ather’s 
death some two years hence, likewise came in. 

( ^The Writ is issued i6th March 1647-8 (Conimons Journals). 
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tions v,ith the King; infinite public and private negotiations; 
— which issue at last in the Scots marching home vrith 200..000/. 
as “ a fair Lnstalment of their arrears,” in their pocket; and the 
King marching, under escort of Parliamentary Commissioners, 
to Holmby House in Northamptonshire, to continue in strict 
tho'tigh very stately seclusion, “ on 50Z. a~day,” ^ and await the 
destinies there. 

LETTER XXXVI 

ELnyvett, of AshweUthorpe in Norfolk, is one of the unfor- 
tunate Royalist Gentlemen whom Cromwell laid sudden hold 
of at Lowestoft, some years ago, and lodged in the Castle of 
; Cambridge, — suddenly snuffing out their Royalist light in that 

quarter. Knyvett, we conclude, paid his “contribution,” or 
due fine, for the business; got safe home again; and has lived 
; quieter ever since. Of whom we promised the reader some 

: transitory glimpse once more." . 

Here accordingly is a remarkable Letter to liim, now first ad- 
justed to its right place in .tliis Series. The Letter used to be in 
the possession of tlie Lords Berners, whose ancestor this Knyvett 
was, one of whose seats this AshweUthorpe in NorfoUj: still is. 
With them, however, there remains nothing but a Copy now, 
and that without date, and otherwise not quite correct. Plappily 
, it had already gone forth in print with date and address in full;™ 
has been found among the lumber and innocent marine-stores 
of Sylvanus Urban, communicated, in an incidental way, by “ a 
Gentleman at Shrewsbury,” who, in 1787, had got posses.sion 
of it, —honestly, we hope; and to the comfort of readers here. 

For my noble Friend Thomas Knyveit, Esquire, at his House at 
AshweUthorpe : These 

gjjj London, 27th Julj'' 164 C. 

I cannot pretend any interest in you for anything 
I have done, nor ask any favour for any service I may do you. 
But because I am conscious to myself of a readiness to serve 
an_v gentleman in all possible civilities, I am bold to be before- 
' hand with you to ask your favour on behalf of your honest 
poor neighbours of Hapton, who, as I am informed, are in some 
trouble, and are likely to be put to more, by one Robert Browne 
your Tenant, who, not well pleased with the way of these men, 

■ seeks their disquiet all he may. 

> WMtiocke, p. 244. “Antea, p. in. 
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Truly nothing moves? me to desire this, more than the pity I 
bear them in respect of their honesties, and the trouble I hear 
thi^y arc iikx-ly to suffer for their consciences. And however the 
world interprets it, I am not ashamed to solicit for such as are 
anywhere under pressure of this kind; doing even as I would he 
done by. Sir, this is a quarrelsome age; and the anger seems 
to me to be the worse, where the ground is difference of opinion ; 
— vdiich to cure, to hurt men in their names, persons or estates, 
vdii not be found an apt remedy. Sir, it %vill not repent you to 
protect those poor men of Hapton from injury and oppression: 
which that you would is the effect of this Letter. Sir, you will 
not want the grateful acknowledgment, nor utmost endeavours 
of requital from 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromtwell.^ 

Hapton is a Parish and Hamlet some seven or eight miles south 
of Norwich, in the Hundred of Depwade; it is -within a mfle or 
two of this Ashwellthorpe; which was Knyvett’s residence at 
that time. What '* Robert Browne your Tenant ” had in hand 
or view against these poor Parishioners of Hapton, must, as the 
adjoining circumstances are all obliterated, remain somewhat 
indistinct to us. We gather in general that the Parishioners of 
Hapton were a little given to Sectarian, Independent notions; 
which Browne, a respectable Christian of the Presbyterian 
strain, could not away wdth. The oppressed poor Tenants have 
contrived to make their case credible to Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell, now in his place in Parliament again; — have v/ritten 
to him; perhaps clubbed some poor sixpences, and sent up a 
nistic Deputation to him : and he, “ however the respectable 
Presbyterian world may interpret it, is not ashamed to solicit 
for them: ” -with effect, either now or soon. 


LETTER XXXVII 


For Ms Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Fairfax^ 
General of the Parliament’ s Forces : - These. 

‘ London,’ 31st July 1646. 

I was desired to write a Letter to you by Adjutant 
Eleming. The end of it is, To desire your Letter in his recom- 

Gentleman’s Magazine (17S7), liv. 337. 

‘-At Ragland, or about leaving Bath for the purpose of concluding 
Ragland Siege (Rushworth, vi. 293}. 
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mendation. He will acquaint you with the sum thereof, more 
particularly what the business is. I most humbly submit to 
your better judgment, when you hear it from him. 

Craving pardon for my boldness in putting 5'ou to this trouble, 
I rest, 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.-^ 


Adjutant Fleming is in Sprigge’s Army-List. I suppose him 
to be the Fleming who, as Colonel Fleming, in Spring 1648, had 
rough service in South Wales two years afterwards; and was 
finally defeated, — attempting to “ seize a Pass ” near Pembroke 
Castle, then in revolt under Poyer; was driven into a Churcii, 
and there slain, — some say, slew himself.® 

Of Fleming’s present “ business ” with Fairfax, whether it were 
to solicit promotion here, or continued employment in Ireland, 
nothing can be known. The War, which proved to be but the 
“ First War,” is now, as we said, to all real intents, ended: R.ag“ 
land Castle, the last that held out for Charles, has been under 
siege for some weeks; and Fairfax, who had been “ at the Bath 
for his health,” was now come or coming into those parts for the 
peremptory reduction of it.®* There have begun now to be dis- 
cussions and speculations about sending men to Ireland; ^ about 
sending Massey (famed Governor of Gloucester) to Ireland with 
men, and then also about disbanding Massey’s men. 

Exactly a week before, 24th July 1646, the united Scots and 
Parliamentary Commissioners have presented their “ Proposi- 
tions ” to his Majesty at Newcastle: Yes or No, is all the answer 
they can talce. They are most zealous that he should say Yes. 
Chancellor Loudon implores and prophesies in a very remarkable 
manner: “ All England will rise against you; they,” the.se Sec- 
tarian Parties, “ will process and depose you, and set up another 
Goveniment,” unless you close with the Propositions. His 
Majesty, on the ist of August (writing at Newcastle, in the same 
hours whilst Cromwell writes this in London), answ^ers in a 
. haughty way, No." 

, : ' SloaUG ?4Si3. 1519, fol. 70. 

" Rusliwoith, vii. 1097, 38; — a little “ before ” 27th 1 ‘Jarch 164S. 

■"Ibid., vi. 293; — Fairfax’s first Letter from Ragland is of 7th August; 
i4Lh August ho dates from Usk; and Ragland is siuTeudcred on the 171!). 

^ Groinwelliana, April 1646, p. 31. 

“ Rushworth, vi. 319-21. 



LETTER XXXVin 


loth. The Parliamentary Commissioners have re- 
trii'iied, and tliree of the leading Scots with themj~to see wliat 
now to be done. The “ Chancellor ” who comes with ilrgyle 
is Loudon, the Scotch Chancellor, a busy man in those years, 
j-’uirfax is at Bath; and “ the Solicitor,” St, John the Shipmoney 
I.avA-er, is there with him. 


For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, the General : These. 
gj-j, London, loth August 1646, 

Bearing you were returned from Ragland to the Bath, 
T take the Ijoldness to make tliis address to you. - 

Our Commissioners sent to the King came this night to Lon- 
don.- I have spoken with two of them, and can only learn these 
generals. That there appears a good inclination in the Scots to 
the rendition of our Towns, and to their march out of the King- 
dom. When they bring in their Papers, vve shall knov/ m.ore. 
Ai-gyle, and the Chancellor, and Dunfermline are come up. 
Duke of Hamilton is gone from the King into Scotland. I hear 
that Montrose’s men are not disbanded. The King gave a very 
general answer. Things are not well in Scotland ; — would they 
^v•ere in England! We are full of faction and worse. 

I hear for certain that Ormond has concluded a Peace with' 
the Rebels. Sir, I beseech you command the Solicitor to come 
away to us. His help would be welcome. — Sir, I hope you have 
not cast me off. Truly I may say, none more affectionately 
honours nor loves you. You and yours are in my daily prayers. 
You have done enough to command the uttermost of, 

Your faithful and most obedient seiwant, 

Oliver CromweliJ 


‘ P.S.’ T beseech you, my humble service may be presented 
to your Lady. 

‘ P.S. 2d.’ The money for disbanding Massey’s men is got- 
ten, and you will speedily have directions about them from the 
Commons House. 

Commons, Journals, iithAug. 1646. 

» Sloane MSS. 1519, fol. 63. o. .. 

“This socouci Postscript has been squeezed-in aboae the other, and ia 
evidently written y/ter it. 
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Our Commissioners ” to Charles at Newcastle, who have re- ! 

turned “ this nighty” were: Earls Pembroke and Suffolk, from - 

the Peers; from the Commons, Sir Walter Earle (Wevrnoiith), | 

Sir John liippesley (Cockermoiith), Robert Goodwin (.East Grin- j 

stead, Sussex), Luke Robinson (Scarborough).’^ 

Du'ke of Hamilton: ” the Parliamentary Army found him iji 
Pendennis Castle, — no, in St. Michael’s Mount Castle, — when I 

they hook these places in Cornwall lately. The Parliament has 
; let him loose again; — he has begun a course of new diplomacies, 

which will end still more tragically for him. ; 

Ormond is, on application from the Parliament, ostensibly ■ 

ordered by Iris Majesty not to make peace with the outlaw Irish 1 

rebels; detestable to all men :: — but he of course follows his own i 

judgment of the necessities of the case, being now nearly over • 

' with it himself, and the King under restraint unable to give any 

real “ orders.” The truth was, Ormond’s Peace, odious to all 
English Protestants, had been signed and finished in March 
last; with this condition among others. That an Army of lo.oop 
, ' Irish w-ere to come over and help his Majesty; w'hich truth is 

now beginning to ooze out. A new Ormond Peace: — not 
materially different I think from the late very sad Glamorgan 
one; which had been made in secret, through the Earl of Gla- ' ' 
morgan, in Autumn last; and then, when by ill chance it came 
to light, had needed to be solemnly denied in Winter follow-ing, 
and the Earl of Glamorgan to be thrown into prison to save 
appearances ! On the wmi-d of an unfortunate King ! — It would 
be a comfort to understand farther, what the fact soon proves, 
that this new Peace also will not hold; the Irish Priests and 
Pope’s Nuncios disapproving of it. Even w'hile Oliver writes, 
an Excommunication or some such Document is coming out, 
signed “ Frater O’Farrel,” “ Abbas O’Teague,” and the likc- 
names: poor Ormond going to Kilkenny, to join forces with the 
Irish rebels, is treacherously set upon, and narrowly escape.s , . 
death by them.^ 

Concerning “ the business of Massey’s men,” there arc some 
notices in Ludlow',’ The Commons had ordered Fairfax to dis- 
band them, and sent the money, as we see here ; w'hereupon tlie 
Lords ordered him, Not. Fairfax obeyed the Commons ; apolo- 
gised to the Lords, — who had to submit, as their habit was. 

. Massey’s Brigade was of no particular religion; Massey’s Mis- 

= Rushworth, vi. 309, where the proposals are also giveji. 

“ Rushv/orlh, vi. 343, 339-247; Birch’s Inquiry concerning Glamorgan; 

Carte’s Or luond; etc. Correct details in- Godwin, ii. 102- 124. 

* Rushworth, vi. 416; Carte’s Life of Ormond. 

•’ Memoirs of Edmund LucQow (London, 1722), ii. 181. ; 

' i 
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cellany^ — ‘‘'some of them will require passes to’ iSthiopia/’ says 
ancient wit. But Masse}' himself was strong for Presbyter- 
ianism, for strict Drill-sergeantcy and Anti-heresy of every liind: 
the Lords thought liis Miscellany and he might have been useful. 


LETTER XXXrX 

Ills Excellency, in the following Letter, is Fairfax; John 
Rushworth, w'orthy John, we already know! Fairfax has re- 
turned to the Bath, still for his health; Ragland being taken, 
and the War ended. 


For John Bushworth, Esquire ^ Secretary to Ms Excellency, at 
the Bath: These. 

The House ' of Commons/ 26 Aug. ‘ 1646,’ 


Mr. Rushworth, 

I must needs entreat a favour on the behalf 
of Major Lilburn; who has a long time wanted einplo>Tnent, 
and by reason good his necessities may grow upon him. , 

You should do very well to move the General to take him 
into favourable thoughts. I know, a reasonable employment 
will content him. As for his honesty and courage, I need not 
speak much of ‘ that,’ seeing he is so well known both to the 
General and yourself. 

I desire you answer my expectation herein so far as you may. 
You shall very much oblige, 

, Sir, 

Y'our real friend and servant 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 

' This is not “ Freeborn John,” the Sectarian Lieutenant- 
Colonel once in my Lord of Manchester’s Anny; the Lilburn 
whom Cromwell spoke for, when Sir Philip Warwick took note 
of him ; the John Lilburn “ who could not live w'ithout a quarrel ; 
who if he were left alone in the world would have to divide him- 
self in two, and set the John to fight with Lilburn, and the 
IJlburn with John!” Freeborn John is already a Lieutenant- 
Colonel by title; was not in the New Model at all; is already 
deep in qiiairels, — lying in limbo since August last, for abuse of 
his old master Prynne.“ He has quarrelled, or is quarrelling, 
with Cromwell too ; calls the Assembly of Divines an Assembly 
^ Sloane mss. 1319, lol. 71; — Signature alone is Oliver’s. ‘ 

*Wood, iii. 353. 
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of Dry-vines ; — will have little else but quaxTcili ng I'leiiceforth. — 
This is the Brother of Freeborn John; one of his two Brothers. 
Kot Robert, who already is or soon becomes a Colonel in the 
New Model, and does not “ want employment.” This is Henrv 
T.ilburn; appointed, probably in consequence of this applicii- 
tion, Governor of Tynemouth Castle: revolting to the Royajists, 
his own Soldiers slew him there, in 1648. The-^t- laibairu 
from Durham Countv. 


LETTER XL 

DELiNQaEKTS,” Conquered Royalists, are now getting them- 
selves fined, according to rigorous proportions, by a Pariiarnent 
Committee, which sits, and will sit long, at Goidsmiths’ Hail, 
making that locality very memorable to" Royalist gentlemen.^ 

The Staffordshire Committee have sent a Deputation up to 
Town. They bring a Petition; very anxious to have 2,000/. out 
of their Staffordshire Delinquents from Goldsmiths’ Hall, or even 
4,oco/. — to pay off tlieir forces, and send them to Ireland: 
v.'hich lie heavy on the County at present. 

For Jits Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, •' General of the 
Parliamenfs Army’: These. 

Sir, ‘ London,’ 6th October 1646, 

I would be loath to trouble you with anything; but 
indeed the Staffordsliire Gentlemen came to me this day, 
and with more than ordinary importunity did press me to give 
them desires furtherance to you. Their Letter will .show -vvhat 
tiiey entreat of you. Truly, Sir, it may not be amiss to give 
them what ease may well be afforded, and the sooner tlte better, 
e.specially at this time.2 

I have no more at present, but to let you knoiv the business 
of your Army is like to come on to-mon-ow. You shall ha.ve 
account of that business so soon as 1 am aide to give it. [ 
humbly take leave, and rest. 

Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwem,," 

> The proceedings of it, all now in very superior order, still he in iJi- 
Si-ate-Paper Ofiice. 

“ “ and tire sooner,” etc.: these words are inserted abovr; the line, b-,’ w-u- 
: of varef and afterthought. ’ ■ : 

Sloane mss. 1519. fol. ya: — Oliver’s own hand.— Note, his sif-rqti’iv 
seems generally to be Oliver Cromwell, not O. Croinv/ell; to which practice 
we conform throughout, though there are exceptions to it. 



Colonel Ireton. now Commissary-General Iretonj was 
w'cdded, as we saw, to Bridget Cromwell on the 15th of June last. 
i\ man “ able with his pen and bis sword ” ; a distinguished man. 
Once B.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, and Student of the Middle 
d’emple; then a gentleman trooper in my Lord General Essex’s 
Lifeguard; now Colonel of Horse, soon Member of Parliament; 
rapidly rising. A Nottinghamshire man; has Icnown the Lieu- 
tenant-General ever since the Eastern- Association times. Com- 
bury House, not now conspicuous on the maps, is discoverable 
in Oxfordshire, disguised as Blandford Lodge , — ^not too far from 
the Devizes, at which latter Town Fairfax and Ireton have just 
been, disbanding Massey’s Brigade. The following Letter will 
require no commentary. 

For my beloved Daughter Bridget Ireton, at Cornbury, 
GeneraV s Quarters : These. 

London, 25tb October 1646. 

I write not to thy Husband ; partly to 
avoid trouble, for one line of mine begets many of his, which L; 
doubt makes him sit up too late; partly because I am myself 
indi<5posed " at this time, having some other considerations. 

Your Friends at Elv are well; your Sister Claypole is, 1 trust 
in mercy , exercised with some perplexed thoughts. She sees her 
own vanitv and carnal mind; bewailing it; she seeks after (as 


Dear Daughter 
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pressing after full enjoyment? ' Dear Heart, press on: iet 
not Husband, iet not anything cool thy affections after Christ. 
I hope will be an occasion to inflame them. That which is 
best worthy of love in thy Husband is that of the imiigc of 
Christ he bears. Look on that, and love it best, and all the rest 
for that. I pray for thee and himj do so for me, 

M}' service and dear affections to the General and CJcnei'aloss., 
1 hear she is very kind to thee ; it adds to all other obligations. 

I am 

Thy dear Father, 

Oliver Cromwell.2 

Bridget Ireton is now Twenty-two. Her Sister Claypole 
(Elizalieth Cromwell) is five years younger. They were both 
wedded last Spring. “ Your Friends at Ely ” will indicate that 
the Cromwell Family was still resident in that Cit}’’;^ though, I 
think, they not long afterwards removed to Londom Theii-^ first 
residence here was King-street, Westminster," Oliver for the 
present lodges in Drury Lane: fashionable quarters both, in 
those times. 

General Fairfax had been in Town only three days before, 
attending poor Essex’s Funeral: a mournful pageant, consisting 
of ‘'both the Houses, Fairfax and all the Civil and Mil itar}'- Officers 
then in Town, the Forces of the City, a very great number of 
coaches and multitudes of people:” wdth Mr. Vines to. preach; 
— ^i-egardless of expense, 5,000/. being allowed for it."’ 


LETTER XLII 

The intricate Scotch negotiations have at last ended. The 
paying of the Scots their first instalment, and getting them to 
march away in peace, and leave the King to our disposal, is the 
, great affair that has occupied Paidiament ever since hi.s Majesty 
refused the Propo.sitions. Not till Monday the axst December 

^ thy Husbcuid. 

- A Coxw’- of Oliver Cromwell’s Letter to his Daughter Ireton, exac 1 .lv 
taken from the Original.” Harleian mss. no. 6gS8, fol. 224 (not uienf.ionf;(l 
in Ka.rk'ian Catalogue). — In another Copy sent me, wliieh exactl}' corre- 
sponds, is this Note: ‘‘Memo: The above Lettr. of Oliver Crum well Juu. 
t .iswtil Mercht. ot London had from his Mother Liriington, who haddf 
, , from oid iVlrs. Warner, who liv’d with Oliver Crcunwc-li’s Daughter.— -C 
.\nd was Copied trorn the Original Letter, which is 111 tliu hand-, of juijrj 
WaiMiT E.'-iqr, of Swanzey, by Chas. Norris, 25th War: 174Q.” 

■* See also Appendix, No. 7, last Letter there {Note to Third Edition). 

■ C'r.rmv.Tliiatia. p, 60. ® Rusliworth,,vL 239; Whitioeke, p. 23c'. 
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ttiuld it be got perfected ” or “ almost' perfected,” After a 
bjsy day spent in the Commons House on that a 0 air/ Oliver 
writtis the following Letter to Fairfax. , The “ Major-General ” 
is Bkippon. Fairfax^ since he left Town/’ is most likely about 
Nottingham,, the head-quarters of his Army, which had been 
draviug rather Northward, ever since the King appeared among 
the Scots. Fairfax came to Town rath November, with great 
splendour of reception; left it again “ i8th December.” 

On the morrow after that, 19th December 1646, the Lon- 
doners presented their Petition, not without tumult; complain- 
ing of heavy expenses and other great grievances from the Army ; 
and craving that the same might be, so soon as possible, dis- 
banded, and a good Peace with his Majesty made,^ The first 
note of a very loud controversy which arose between the City 
and the Army, between the Presbyterians and the Independents, 
on. that matter. Indeed the humour of the City seems to be 
getting high; impatient for a just peace ” now that the King 
is reduced. On Saturday 6th December, it was ordered that ■ 
the Lord Mayor be apprised of tumultuous assemblages which- 
there are, “ to the disturbance of the peace”; - and be desired to 
quench them, — if he can. 

For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax^ General oi the 
Parliament's Armies: These. 

gjjj ‘ London,’ aistDecembex 

Ha,ving this opportunity by the Major-General to 
present a few lines unto you, I take the boldness to let you 
know how our affairs go on since you left Town. 

We have had a very long Petition from the City: how it 
strikes at the Army, and what other aims it has, you will see by 
the contents of it; as also what is the prevailing temper at this 
pre.sent, and w'hat is to be expected from men. But this is our 
comfort, God is in Heaven, and He doth what pleaseth Him : 
His and only His counsel shall stand, whatsoever the designs of 
men, and the fury of the people be. 

We have now, I believe, almost perfected all our business 
for Scotland. 1 believe Commissioners will speedily be sent 
down to sec agreements performed; it’s intended that Major- 
General Skippon have authority and instructions from your Ex- 
cellency to command the Northern Forces, as occasion shall.be, 
1 Commons Journals, v. 22, 3. 

" King’s Pamphlets, sinaU 4tn, no, 290 (cited by Godwin, ii. 269).' 

^ * ‘ almost ” is inserted with a carei. 
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aid that he have a Commission of Martial Law. Truly I hope 
that the having the Major-General to command ^ this Party w:il 
appear to be a good thing, every dayr more and more. 

Here has been a design to steal away the Duke of York Iron 
my Lord of Northumberland: one of his own servants, wli^ui 
he preferred to wait on the Duke, is guilty of it: the Duke rim- 
seif confessed so. I believe you mil suddenly hear more of it. 

1 have no more to trouble ymu ‘ with’; but praying for you, 

: xest^ 

Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell."’ 

Skippon, as is well known, carried up the cash, 200,000/,, to 
Newcastle successfully, in a proper number of wagons; got it 
ail counted there, “bags of 100/., chests of ,1000/,,” (5th-i6th 
January 1646-7); after which the Scots marched peaceably 
•away. 

The little Duke of York, entertained in a pet-captive fashion 
•at St. James’s, did not get away'- at this time; but managed it, 
by and by, with help of a certain diligent intriguer and turncoat 
called Colonel Bamfield ; “ of whom we may hear farther. 

On Thursday, nth February 1646-7, on the road between 
Mansfield and Nottingham, — road between Newcastle and 
Holmby House. — “ Sir Thomas Fairfax went and met the King; 
who “stopped his horse: Sir Thomas alighted, and kissed the 
Eling’s hand; and afterwards mounted, and discoursed with 
the icing as they' passed towards Nottingham.” ' The King 
had left Newcastle on the 3d of the mouth; got to Holmby, or 
Ploldenby', on the i3Lh; — and “ there,” says the poor iter 
Carolinum, “ during pleasure.” 

* At this poiut, tlie bottom of the page beuig reached, Oliver takes to 
the broad margin, and writes the remainder there lengthwise, craitiuuing 
till there is barely room l>jr his signature, on the outmost ver,gc of ihn 
sheet; which, as -(ve remarked already, is a common jjractice witli him in 
writing Letters: — he is ahvays loath to turn the page; — having no 
papcr\x that epoch; having only sand to dry lus ink with, and a natunil 
indisposition to pause till he finish! 

^ “ Sloane MSS. 1510. fol- 7S, p. 147. 

: Clarendon, iii. 188, 

< Whitlrvitc, p. 242; Tier CaroUnum (in Somers Tracts, vi. 274): Whit- 
iocke’s date, as usual, is 'inexact. . ■ 



LETTERS XLIII, XLIV 


fuiiFOBS reading these two following Letters, read this Extract 
from a work still in Manuscript, and not veiy sure of ever- 
getting printed : ; ^ ^ . 

The Presbyterian ‘ Platform ’ of Church Government, as 
recommended by the Assembly of Divines or ‘ Djy-Vines,’ has 
at length, after unspeakable debatings, passings and repassings 
through both. .Houses, and souTs-travail not a little, about 
‘ ruling-elders,’ ‘ power of the keys,’ and such like, — been got 
fuiaily passed, though not without some melancholy shades of 
Erastianism, or ‘ the Voluntary Priiiciple,’ as the new phrase 
runs. The Presbyterian Platform is passed by Law; and 
London and other places, busy ‘ electing their ruling-elders,’ are 
just about ready to set it actually on foot. And now it is hoped 
there will be some ‘ uniformity ’ as to that high matter. 

“ Uniformity of free-grov/ing healthy forest-trees is good; 
uniformity of dipt Dutch-dragons is not so good ! Tire question. 
Which of the two? is by no means settled, — though the As- 
sembly of Di sines, and majorities of both Houses, would fain 
think it so. The general English mind, which, lo-ving good order 
in all things, loves regularity even at a high price, could be con- 
tent wi.th tliis Presbyterian scheme, which we call the Dutch- 
dragon one; but a deeper portion of the English mind inclines 
decisively to growing in the forest-tree way, — and indeed will 
shoot out into very singular excrescences, Quakerisms and what 
not, in the coming years. Nay already we have Anabaptists, 
‘Brownists, Sectaries and Schismatics springing up vzxj rife: 
already there is a Paul Best, brought before the House of 
Comnrons for Socinianism: nay -wc hear of another distracted 
iridix-idual \vlio seemed to maintain, in confidential argument, 
that ’God was mere Reason.’^ There is like to be need of 
garden -shear.s, at this rate! The devout House of Commons, 
viewing these things with a horror inconceivable in our loose 
days, knows not w ell what to do. London City cries, ‘ Apply 
the shears ,! ’ — the Array answers, ‘ Apply them gently ; cut "off 
nothing that is sound!’ The question of garden-shears,- and 
how -far you are to apply them, is really difficult '“-the settling 
of il will lead to ver}’- unexpected results. London City knows 
with pain, that there are ‘ many persons in the Army who have 
Whitlocke, 
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never yet taken the Covenant the Army begins to consider ;t 
unlikely that certain of them will ever take' it! ” — 

These things premised, we have only to remark farther, that 
the House of Commons, meanwhile, struck with devout boiTor, 
has, with the world generally, spent Wednesday the roth uf 
March as a Day of Fasting and Humiliation for. 'Blas- 

phemies and Heresies.^ Cromwell’s Letter, somewhat remark- 
a.hle for the grieved mind it indicates, was 'written next day. 
Fairfax with the Army is at Safl'ron Walden in Essex; there is 
an Order this day- that he is to quarter where he sees l^est. 

There are many Officers about Town; soliciting payments, < 
attending private businesses: their tendency to Schism, to Ana- 
baptistry and Heresy, or at least to undue tolerance for all that, 
is well knowm. This Fast-da)>', it would seem, is regarded as a 
kind of covert rebuke to them. Fast-day was Wednesday; this 
is Thursday evening: ! 


LETTER XLIII 

For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax^ General of the ■ 
Parliament's Army, ‘ at Sa^ron Walden ' : These, 

Sir ‘ London, nth March 1646.’ 

Your Letters about your head-quarters, directed 
to the Houses,® came seasonably, and were to very good 
purpose. There want not, in all places, men who have so much 
malice against the Army as besots them: the late Petition, 
which suggested a dangerous design upon the Parliament in 
‘ your ’ coming to those quarters doth sufficiently evideiice 
the same; but they got nothing by it, for the House.s did assoil 
the Army from ail suspicion, and have left you to quarter where 
you please.® 

Never were the spirits of men more embittered than now. 
Surely the Devil hath but a short time. Sir, it’s good the hesirt 
-be fixed against all this. The naked simplicity of Christ, W'ith 
that wisdom He is pleased to give, and patience, will overcome 
p. 243. 

* Commons J ournals, v. 1 10. 

® Commons Journals, v. no, nth March 1646 (Letter is dated Saffron 
'^''aldert, 9th March). 

■'Saffron Walden, in the Eastern Association: “ Not to quarter in ihe 
Eastern Association,” had the Lords, through Manchester their Speaker, 
lately written (Commons Journals, infra)', but without effect. 

“ Commons Journals, v, no, nth March 1646. 
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all this. That God would keep your heart as He -has done 
hithei'tOj is the prayer of 

Your Excellency’s most humble servanty 

Oliver Cromwell. 

P.S.’ ^ I desire my most humble sertdce may be presented 
to my Lady. — Adjutant Allen desires Colonel Baxter, sometime 
Governor of Reading, may be remembered. I humbly desire 
(iolonel Overton may not be out of your remembrance. He is 

a de.=:er\'ing man, and presents his humble services to you. 

Upon the Fast-day, divers soldiers were raised (as I heard), both 
horse an<l foot, near 200 in Covent Garden, To prevent us soldiers 
from cutting the Presbyterians’ throats! These are fine tricks 
to mock God with.^ 

I’his flagrant insult to “ us soldiers,” in Covent Garden and 
doubtless elsewhere, as if the zealous Presbyterian Preacher 
were not safe from violence in bewailing Bchisra, — is very signi- 
ficant. The Lieutenant-General himself might have seen as 
well as “ heard ” it, — for he lived hard by, in Drury Lane I 
think ; but was of course at his own Church, bewailing Schism 
too, though not in so strait-laced a manner. — 

Oliver’s Sister Anna, Mrs. Sewster, of Wistow, Huntingdon- 
shire, had died in these months, ist November 1646,^ Among 
her little girls is one, Robina, for whom there is a distinguished 
Scotch Husband in store: far off as yet, an “Ensign in the 
French Army ” as yet, William Lockhart by name ; of whom 
we may hear more. 

This Letter lies contiguous to Letter XXXIV. in the Sloane 
Volume: Letter XXXIV. is sealed conspicuously with red wax; 
this Letter, as is fit, with black. The Cromwell crest, “ lion 
with ring on his fore-gamb,” — the same big seal, — is on both. 


LETl'ER XLIV 

CijMMONS Journals, 17th March 1646: "Ordered^ That the 
Coiiimittcc of the Army do write unto the General, and acquaint 
him tluit thi.s House takes notice of his care in ordering that 
ufjne of tl'u; Forces under his Command should quarter nearer 
tb.an Fivc-and-twenty Milos of this City; That notwithstanding 

1 Written aa-oss on the margin, according to custom. 

- Sioane mss, 13x9, fol. 62. 

= See aniea, p. 16; and Noble, i. 89. 
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Iiis care and directions therein, the House is ixifornied that some 
of his Forces are quartered much nearer than that; and To 
desire Irim to take course that his former Orders, touching the 
quartering of lus Forces no nearer than Twenty-nve Miles, rnn.y 
be :obser\’’ed.” 

' ■: To Ms Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the Parlia- 
ments Army: These. 

‘London,’ 19th Marcli t 6 an. 

This enclosed Order I received; but, 1 suppose. Letters 
from the Committee of the Army to the effect of this are conic 
to your hands before this time. I tliinlc it were veiy good that 
the distance of Twenty-five Miles be very strictly observed; 
and tliey are to blame that have exceeded the distance, con- 
trary to your former appointment. This Letter I received this 
evening from Sir William Massam,^ a Member of the House of 
Commons; which I thought fit to send you; his House being 
much within that distance of Twenty-five Miles of London.' I 
have sent the Officers down, as many as I could well fight of. 

Not ha\’ing more at present, I rest, . v 

Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 

: i ’ OlIVEJR CilOMWELL.® 

The troubles of the Parliament and Army are just beginning. 
The order for quartering beyond twenty-five miles from London, 
and many other “ orders ” were sadly violated in the course of 
tliis season. “ Sir W. Massam’s House,” “ Otes in Essex,” is a 
place known to us since the beginning of these Letters. 

The Officers ought really to go down to tlieir quarters in tlie 
Eastern Counties ; Oliver has sent them off, as many of them as 
he “ could well fight of.” 

The Presbyterian System is now fast getting into action : on 
the 20th of May 1647, the Synod of London, with due Prolocutor 
or Moderator, met in St. Paul’s.-^ In Lancashire too the System 
is fairly on foot; but I think in other English Counties it was 
somewhat lazy to move, and never came rightly into action, 
owing to impediments.— Poor old Laud is condemned of treason, 
and beheaded, years ago; the Scots, after Marston Fight, pres.s- 
ing heavy on him; Prynne too being very ungrateful. That 
“ performance ” of the Service to the Plyperoorean populations 

' ^ Masham. . ■ 

? Sloaae MSS. 1519, fol. 74. 

“ Rashworth, vi. 489; Whitlocke (p. 249) dates wroag. 
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iri so exquisite a waj?-, has cost the Artist dear! He died very 
gently: his last scene much the best, for himself and for us. 
The two Hothams also, and other traitors^ have died. 


ARMY MANIFESTO 

Ouii next entirely authentic Letter is at sLx months’ distance: a 
hiatus not unfrequent in this Series; but here most especially 
to be regretted; such a crisis in the affairs of Oliver and of 
England transacting itself in the interim. The Quarrel between 
City and Arm^q which we here see begun; the split of the Parlia- 
ment into two clearly hostile Parties of Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, represented by City and Army; the deadly -wrestle 
of these two Parties, with victory to the latter, and the former 
flung on its back, and its “ Eleven Members ” sent beyond Seas: 
all this transacts itself in the interim, without autograph note 
or indisputably authentic utterance of Oliver’s to elucidate it 
fui' us. We part with him labouring to get the Officers sent 
down to Saffron Walden ; sorrowful on the Spring Fast-day in 
Covent Garden: we find him again at Putney in Autumn; the 
iiisuhcd Party now dominant, and he the most important man 
in it. One Paper which I find among the many published on 
that occasion, and judge pretty confidently, by internal evi- 
dence, to be of his writing, is here introduced ; and tfiiere is no 
other that T know of. 

How this Quarrel between City and Army, no agreement 
with the King being for the present possible, went on waxing; 
developing itself more and more visibly into a Quarrel between 
Presbyterianism and Independency ; attracting to the respective 
sides of it the two great Parties in Parliament and in Pingland 
generally: all this the reader must endeavour to imagine for 
himself, — very dimly, as matters yet stand. In books, in Nar- 
ratives, old or new, he will find little satisfaction in regard to it. 
The old Narratives, written all by baffled enemies of Cromwell/ 
are full of mere blind rage, distraction and darkness; the new 
Narratives, believing only in “ Machiavelism,” etc., disfigure 
the matter still more. Common History, old and new, repre- 
sents Cromwell as having underhand,— -in a most skilful and 
indeed prophetic manner, — fomented or originated all this coin- 

'• tlollcs’s Memoirs; -Wallers Vindicatinii of his Character; Clement 
Walker’s History of Independency, etc. etc. : 
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motion of the elements; steered his way through it; by “ hypo- 
crisy/’ by “ master-strokes of duplicity/’ and such like. As is 
tlie habit hitherto of History, 

‘‘ The fact is,” says a Manuscript already cited from, ‘‘ poor 
History, contemporaneous and subsequent, has treated this 
matter in a very sad way. Mistakes, misdates; exaggerations, 
unveracities, distractions; all manner of misseeings and iuis- 
notings in regard to it, abound. How many grave historical 
statements still circulate in the world, accredited by Bishop 
Burnet and the like, which on examination you will find melt 
away into after-dinner rumours, — gathered from ancient red- 
nosed Presbyterian gentlemen, Harbottle Grimston and Com- 
pany, sitting over claret under a Blessed Restoration, and 
talking to the loosely recipient Bishop in a very loose way! 
Statements generally with some grain of harmless truth, mis- 
interpreted by those red-nosed honourable persons; frothed up 
into huge bulk by the loquacious Bishop above mentioned, and 
so set floating on Time’s Stream. Not very lovely to us, they, 
nor the red-noses they proceeded from! I do not cite them 
here; I have examined most of them; found not one of them ■ 
fairly believable; — wondered to see how already in one genera- 
tion, earnest Puritanism being hung on the gallows or thrown, 
out in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, the whole History of it had 
grown mythical, and men were ready to swallow all manner of 
nonsense concerning it. Ask for dates, ask for proofs: Wlio 
saw it, heard it; when was it, where? A misdate, of itself, will 
do much. So accurate a man as Mr, Godwin, generally very 
accurate in such matters, makes ‘ a master-stroke of duplicity ’ 
merely by mistake of dating: ^ the thing when Oliver did say it, 
was a credible truth, and no master-stroke or stroke of any kind I 

‘‘‘Master-strokes of duplicity;’ ‘false protestations;’ 
‘fomenting of the Army discontents; ’ alas, alas! It was not 
Cromwell that raised these discontents; not he, but the ele- 
mental Powers! Neither was it, I think, ‘by master-strokes 
of duplicity ’ that Cromwell steered himself victoxiously across 
such a devouring chaos; no, but by continuances of noble man- 
ful simplicity, I rather think, — by meaning one thing before 
God, and meaning the same before men, not as a v/eak but as 
a strong man docs. By conscientious resolution; by sagacity, 
and silent wariness and promptitude; by religious valour and 
veracity,— which, however it may fare with foxes, are realty, 
after all, the grand source of clearness for a man in this world! ” 

We here close our Manuscript, 

^ Godwin, ii, 300, — citing WaUter, p, 31 (shoiiUl be p. 33). 
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Modern readers ought to loelieve that there was a real impulse 
of heavenly Faith at work in this Cdntroyersyj that on both 
sides, more especially on the Army's side, here lay the central 
element of all; modif5dng all other elements and passions: — 
that this Controversy was, in several respects, very .different 
from the common wrestling of Greek 'tvith Greek for wrhat are 
called “ Political objects 1 ” — Modem readers, mindful of the 
French Revolution, %vill perhaps compare these Presbyterians 
and Independents to the Gironde and the Mountain. And 
there is an analog )*' ; ;/et with differences. With a great differ- 
ence in the situations; with the difference, too, between Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen, which is always considerable; and 
then with the difference betv/een believers in Jesus Christ and 
believers in Jean Jacques, which is still more considerable! 

A few dates, and chief summits of events, are all that can be < 
indicated here, to make our “ Manifesto ” legible. 

From the beginnings of this year 1647 and earlier, there had 
' often been question as to what should be done with the Army, 

. The expense of such an Amiy, between twenty and thirty thou- 
"sand men, was great; the need of it, Royalism being now sub-, 
dued, seemed small ; besides it was known tliat there were many 
in it who “ had never taken the Covenant,” and were never lilrely , 

: to take it. Tiiis latter point, at a time when Heresy seemed 
rising like a hydraj and the Spiritualism of England was develop- 
ing itself in really strange ways, became very important too, — 
became gradually most of all important, and the soul of the 
whole Controversy. 

Early in March, after much debating, it had been got settled 
that there should be Twelve-thousand men employed in Ireland,^ 
which was now in sad need of soldiers. The rest were, in some 
good way, to be disbanded. The “ way ” however, and whether 
it might really be a good way, gave rise to considerations. — With- ' 
out entering into a sea of troubles, we may state here in general 
that the things this Army demanded were strictly their just right: 
Arrears of pay, “ three-and-forty weeks” of hard-earned pa)**-; 
indemnity for acts done in War; and clear discharge according 
to contract, not service in Ireland except under loiown Com- 
manders and conditions, — “ our old Commanders,” for example. 
It is also apparent that the Presbyterian party in Parliament, 
t.he leaders of whom were, several of them. Colonels of the Old 
Model, did not love this victorious Army; tliat indeed they dis- 

^ See Edwards’s Gangresna (London, 1646) for many furious details of it. 

® 6th March, Commons Journals, v. lo?. 
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iiked and grew to hate it, useful as it had been to them. Denzil 
Holies, Sir William Waller, Harley, Stapleton, these men, all 
strong for Presbyterianism, were old unsuccessful Colonels or 
Generals under Essex; and for very obvious reasons looked ask- 
ance on this Army, and wished to be, as soon as possible, rid of it. 
The first rumour of a demur or desire on the part of the Army, 
rumour of some Petition to Fairfax by his Officers as to the '‘way’' 
of tlieir disbanding, was by these Old-Military Parliament men 
very angrily repressed; nay, in a moment of lervoiu', they p]’u- 
ceeded to decree that whoever had, or might liave, a hemd in. 
promoting such Petition in the Army was an “ Enemy to t he 
State, and a Disturber of the Public Peace,” — and sent forth 
the same in a “ Declaration of the 30th of March,” which became 
very celebrated afterwards. This unlucky “Declaration,” 
Waller says, was due to Holies, who smuggled it one evening 
through a thin House. “ Enemies to the State, Disturbers of 
the Peace: ” it was a sevei'e and too proud rebuke; felt to be 
unjust, and looked upon as “ a blot of ignominy ”; not to be 
forgotten, nor easily forgiven, by the parties it was addi'essed to. 
So stood matters at the end of March. 

At the end of April they stand somewhat thus. Two Parlia- 
ment Deputations, Sir William Waller at the head of them, have 
been at Saffron Walden, producing no agreement:^ five digni- 
taries of the Army, “ Lieutenant-General Hammond, Colonel 
Hammond, Lieutenant-Colonel Pride,” and two others, have 
been summoned to the bar; ^ some subalterns given into custody; 
Ireton him.self “ ordered to be examined ”; — and no “ satisfac- 
tion to the just desires of the Army ” ; on the contrary, the “ blot 
of ignominy ” fixed deeper on it than before. We can conceive a 
universal sorrow and anger, and all manner of dim schemes and 
consultations going on at Saffron Walden and the (Aher Army- 
quarters, in those days. Plere is a scene from Whitlocke, worth 
looking at, which takes place in the Honourable House itself: 
date 30th April 1647 : ^ 

“ Debate upon the Petition and Vindication of the Army. 
Major-General Skippon, in the House, produced a Letter pre- 
sented to him the day before by some Troopers, in behalf oi 
Eight -Regiments of the Army of Horse. Wherein they expressed 
some reasons. Why they could not engage in the scrvic.e of 
Ireland under the present Conduct,” under the proposed Com- 

' Waller, pp. 42-85. 

H'ummons Journals, V. 129 (39th March 1647). 

“ Whitlocke, p. 249; Commons Journals in die; and a lulie.r account in 
Riishworth, vi. 474. The “ Letter,” immediately referred to, is in Cary’s 
Memorials (Selections from the Tanner mss. ; London, 1842;, i. cur. 
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mandersliip, }>y Skippon and Massey; and complainedj Of the 
many scandals and false suggestions which were of late raised 
against the Army and their proceedings ; That they were taken 
as enemies ; That they saw designs upon them, and upon majiy 
oi the Godly Party in the Kingdom: That the})- could not engage 
for Ireland till they were satisfied in their expectations, and 
their just desires granted.— Three Troopers, Edward Scxby, 
Vvi'iliam /Glen, Thomas Sheppard, who brought this Letter, 
v.'crc examined in tiie House, touching the drawing and sub- 
scribing of it; and, Whether their Officers were engaged in it 
or not? Tiiey affirmed, That it was drawn up- at a Rendezvous 
of several of those Eight Regiments; and afterwards at several 
meetings by Agents or Agitators, for each Regiment; and that 
few of their Officers knew or took notice of it. 

Those Troopers being demanded, Whether they had not been 
■Cavaliers? — it was attested by Skippon, that they had con- 
stantly served the Parliament, and some of them from the be- 
ginning of the War. Being asked concerning the meaning of 
some expressions in the Petition,” especially concerning “ certain 
.men aiming at a Sovereignty”—^’' they answered, That the 
J.,etter being a joint act of those Regiments, they could not give a 
punctual answer, being only Agents ; but if they might have the 
queries in writing, they would send or carry them to those 
Regiments, and return their own and their answers, — They were 
ordered to attend the House upon summons.” 

Three sturdy fellows, fit for management of business; let the 
reader note them. They are “ Agents ” to the Army: a class 
of functionaries called likewise “ Adjutators ” and misspelt 
“ Agitators ”; elected by the common men of the Aimy, to keep 
the ranks in unison with the Officers in the present crisis of their' 
affairs. This is their first distinct appearance in the eye of 
History ; in which, during these months, they play a great part. 
Evidently the settlement with the Ai'my will be a harder ta.sk 
than was .supposed. 

During tliese same months some languid negotia.tion with the 
King is going on; Scots Commissioners come up to help in treat- 
ing with him; but as he wall not hear of Covenant or Presby1.ery, 
■there can no result follow. It was an ugly aggravation of the 
blot of ignominy which the Army smarts under,' — the report 
raised against it, That some of the Leaders had said, If the 
King would come to theni^ they would put the crown on liis head 
again,” — Cromwell, froi-n his place in Parliament, earnestly 
watches these occurrences ; waits what the great “ birth of Provi- 
dence ” in them may be;— “ carries himself with much, wariness ; ” 
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is more and more looked up to by the Independent Party^ for his 
interest with the Soldiers. One day^ noticing the high car- 
riages ” of Holies and Company,' he whispers Edmund Ludlow 
who sat by him, These men will never leave till the Army pull 
them out by the ears! HoUes and Company, ■who at present 
rule in Parliament, pass a New Militia Ordinance for London; 
put the Armed Foi'ce of London into hands more strictly Pnis- 
byterian.- Tliere have been two London Petitions against the 
Army, and two London Petitions covertly in favour of it; the 
Managers of the latter, we observe, have been put in prison. 

May Wt. A new and more promising Deputation, Cromwell 
at the head of it. “ Cromwell, Ireton, Ideetwood, Skippon.” 
proceed again to Saffron Walden; investigate the claims and 
grievances of the Army;® engage, as they had authority to do, 
that real justice shall be done them, and in a fortnight return 
with what seems an agreement and settlement ; for which Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell receives the thanks of the House.'^ 
The House votes what it conceives to be justice, “ eight weeks of 
pay ” in ready money, bonds for the rest, — and so forth. Con- 
gratulations hereupon; a Committee of Lords and Commons are 
. ordered to go down to Saffron Walden, to see the Army disbanded. 

May 22>th, On arriving at Saffron Walden, they find that 
their notions of what is justice, and the Army’s notions differ 
widely. Eight w^eeks of pay,” say the Army; “we want' 
nearer eight times eight!” Disturbances in several of the’ 
quarters: — at Oxford the men seize the disbanding-money as 
■part of payment, and will not disband till they get the whole. 
A meeting of Adjutators, by authority of Fairfax, convenes at ' 
Bury St. Edmund’s, — a regular Parliament of soldiers, “ each 
common man paying fourpence to meet the expense: ” it is 
agreed that the Army’s quarters shall be contracted,” brought 
closer together; that on Friday next, 4th of June, there shall 
be a Rendezvous, or General Assembly of all the Soldiers, there 
to decide on what they will do.” 

June and sih. The Newmarket Rendezvous, “ on Kent- 
ford Heath,” a little east of Newmarket, is held; a kind of 
Covenant is entered into, and other important things are done: 
— but elsewhere in the interim a thing still more important had 
been done. On Wednesday June 2d, Comet Joyce , — (mev a 

’ Ludlow, i. 1S9; see Whitlocke, p. 353. 

®.tth May 1647, Commons Journals, v. 160: — “Thirty-one Persons,” 
their names given. 

•' Letters from them, in Appendix, No. g. 

May 3ISC, Commons Journals, v. i8r. 

. Ritshworth, pp. 496-510.' 
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London tailor they, say, evidently a very handy active man.-- - 
he, and Five-hundred common troopers, a volunteer Party, not 
expressly commanded by anybody, but doing what they fcnow 
the whole Army wishes to be done, sally out of Oxford, where 
Lhings are still somewhat disturbed; proceed to Holmby House; 
and, after two days of talking, bring “ the King’s Person ” off 
with them. To the horror and despair of the Parliament Com- 
missioners in attendance there; but clearly to the satisfaction 
of his Majesty, — who hopes, in this new shufBe-and-deal, some 
good card wail turn up for him; hopes, with some ground, the 
Presbyterians and Independents may now be got to extirpate 
one another.” His Majesty rides willingly; the Parliament 
Commissioners accompany, wringing their hands: — to Hinchin- 
brook, that same Friday night; where Colonel Montague re- 
ceives them with all hospitality, entertains them for two days. 
Colonel Whalley with a strong party, deputed by Fairfax, had 
met his Majesty; offered to deliver him from Joyce, back to 
Holmby and the Parliament; but his Majesty positively de- 
clined. — Captain Titus, quasi Tighthose, very well knowm after- 
wards, arrives at St. Stephen’s with the news; has 50Z. voted 
him “ to buy a horse,” for his great service; and fills all men 
with terror and amazement. The Honourable Houses agree to 
‘‘ sit on the Lord’s day ” ; have Stephen Marshall to pray for 
them; never w'ere in such a plight before. The Controversy, 
at this point, has risen from Economical into Political; Army 
Parliament in the Eastern Counties, against Civil Parliament in 
Westminster; and, “ How the Nation shall be settled ” between 
them ; whether its growth shall be in the forest-tree fashion, or 
in the dipt Dutch-dragon fashion ? — 

Monday, June qth. All Officers in the House are ordered 
forthwith to go down to their regiments. Cromwell, without 
order, not without danger of detention, say some,-— has already 
gone: this same day, “General Fairfax, Lieutenant-General 
CYomwell and the chief men of the Army,” have an interview 
with the King, at Childerley House between Huntingdon and 
Cambridge: ” his Majesty will not go back to Holmby; much 
jirefers “ the air ” of these parts, the air of Newmarket for in- 
stance; and will continue v/ith the Army.^ Parliament Com- 
missioners, with new Votes of Parliament, are coming down; 
the Army must have a new Rendezvous, to meet them. New 
Rendezvous at Royston, more properly on Triploe Heath near 
Cambridge, is appointed for Thursday; and in the interim a 
“ Day of Fasting and Humiliation ” is held by all the soldiers, 
^ Ruahwoctfa, vi. 549. 
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—a real Day of Prayer (very inconceivable in tliese days), For 
God'S enlightenment as to what should now be done. 

Here is Whitlocke’s account of the celebrated Rendezvous 
itself, — somewhat abridged from Rushworth, and dim enough : 
wherein, however, by good eyes a strange old Historical Scene 
may be discerned. The new Votes of Parliament do not appciu- 
still to meet “ the just desires ” of the Army ; meaiivv'-hilc, let 
all things be done decently and in order. 

“ The General had ordered a Rendezvous at Rot'ston ; 
properly on Triploe Heath, as we said; on Thursday lotb June 
.1647: the Force a.s.sembled was a[)out Twent3’-one tiiousand 
men, the remarkablest Army that ever wore steel in this world. 
‘‘ Tlie General and the Commissioners rode to each Regi-nent. 
They first acquainted the General’s Regiment with the Votes 
of the Parliament; and Skippon,” one of the Commissioners, 

spake to them to persuade a compliance. .^An Officer of the 
Regiment made answer, That the Regiment did desire that 
their answer might be returned after perusal of the Votes by 
some select Officers and Agitators, whom the Regiment had 
chosen; and said. This was the motion of the Regiment. 

“ He desired the General and Commissioners to give him leave 
to ask the whole Regiment if this was their answer. Leave being 
given, they cried, ‘ All.’ Then he put the question, If any man 
■were of a contrary opinion he should say, No; — and not one man 
gave liis ‘ No.’ — The Agitators in behalf of the soldiers pressed 
to ha^•e the question put at once, Whether the P^egiment did 
acquiesce and Avere satisfied with the Votes? ” The Agitators 
knewr well what the answer would have been! — “ But in regard 
the other way was more orderly, and they might after perusal 
proceed more deliberately, that question was laid aside. 

“ The like was done in the other Regiments ; and all were very 
unanimous ; and always after the Commissioners had done read- 
ing the Votes, and speaking to each Regiment, and liad received 
their answ^er, all of them cried out, ‘ Justice, justice! ’ ” — not a 
verj^ musical sound to the Commissioners. 

‘‘ A Petition was delivered in the field to the. General, in the 
name of ‘many well-affected people in Essex’; desiring, That 
the Arm}' might not be disbanded; in regard the Commonwealth 
had many enemies, wfi'io watched for such an occasion to destroy 
the good people.” ^ 

Such, and still dimmer, is the jotting of dull authentic Bui- 
strode, — drowning in official oil, and somnolent natural pedant ry 
and fat, one of the remarkablest scenes our History ever l.iad: 

^ WMtlocke, p. 255. 
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Aa Armed Parliament^ extra-official, yet not without a kind of 
sacredness, and an Oliver Cromwell at the head of it; demanding 
with one voice, as deep as ever spake in England, “ Justice, 
Justice ! ■' under the vomit of lieaven. 

That same afternoon, the Army moved on to St. Albans, 
nearer to London: and from the Rendezvous itself, a joint 
L-etfccr was despatched to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, which 
the reader is now at last to see. I judge it, pretty confidently, 
by evidence of style alone, to be of Cromwell’s own writing. It 
differs totally in this respect from any other of those multi- 
tudinous Army-Papers; which were understood, sa5'’s Whitlocke, 
to be drawn up mostly by Ireton, “ who had a subtle working 
L>rain ; ” or by Lambert, who also had got some tincture of Law 
and other learning, and did not want for brain. They are ver\‘ 
able Papers, though now very dull ones. This is in a far different 
style; in Oliver’s worst style; his style when he writes in haste, 
— and not in haste of the pen merely, for that seems alw'ays to 
have been a most rapid business with him; but in haste before 
the matter had matured itself for him, and the real kernels of it 
got parted from the husks. A style of composition like the 
structure of a block of oak-root, — as tortuous, unwedgeable, and 
as strong I Read attentively, this Letter can be understood, can 
be believed: the tone of it, the “ voice” of it, reminds us of 
what Sir Philip Warwick heard; the voice of a man risen 
justly into a kind of chaunl, — ^very dangerous for the City of 
London at present. 

To ike Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, Alderme7i, and 
Common Coimcil of the City of Loiidon : These. 

Roystou, loth June 1647. 

Right Honourable and Worthy Friends, 

Having, by our Letters and other Addresses 
presented by our General to the Honourable House of Commons, 
endeavoured to give satisfaction of the clearnes.s of our just 
Demands: and ‘ having ’ also, in Papers published by us, re- 
monstrated the grounds of our proceedings in prosecution 
thereof; — all of which being published in print, we arc confident 
' they ’ have come to your hands, and received at least a ebarit- 
al)le construction from you. 

The sum of all these our Desires as Soldiers is no other than 
this: Satisfaction to our undoubted Claims as Soldiers; and 
reparation upon those who have, to the utmost, improved all 
opportunities and advantages, by false suggestions, misrepresen- 
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tations and otherwisej for the- destruction of this Army with a 
perpetual blot of ignominy .upon it. Which injury Aye should 
not value, if it singly concerned our own particular ‘ persons ’ ; 
being ready to deny ourselves in this, as we ha\'e done in other 
cases, for the Kingdom’s good: but under this pretence, we find, 
no less is involved than the overthrow of the privileges both of 
Parliament and People; — and that rather than they^ shall .fail 
in their designs, or we receive what in the eyes of all good inert 
is ' our ’ just right, the Kingdom is endeavoured to be engaged 
in a new War. In a new War,’ and this singly by those who, 
rvhen the truth of these things shall loe made to appear, will t>e 
found to be the authors of those ‘ said ’ evils that are feared ; — 
and w'ho have no other way to protect themselves from question 
and punishment but by putting the Kingdom into blood, under 
the pretence of their honour of and their lo\'e to tlie Parliament. 
,As if that were dearer to them than to us; or as if they had 
given greater proof of their faithfulness to it than we. 

But we perceive that, under these veils and pretences, they 
seek to interest in their design the City of London : — as if that 
City ought to make good their miscamages, and should prefer a 
few self-seeking men before the welfare of the Public, And in- 
deed we have found these men so active to accomplish their 
designs, and to have such apt instmraents for their turn in that 
City, that we have cause to suspect they may engage many 
therein upon mistakes, — which are easily swallowed, in times of 
such prejudice against them^ that have given (we may speak it 
without vanity) the most public testimony of their good affec- 
tions to the Public, and to that City in particular. 

‘As’ for the thing we insist upon as Englishmen, — and surely 
our being Soldiers hath not stript us of that interest, although 
our malicious enemies would have it so, — we desire a Settle- 
ment of the Peace of the Kingdom and of the Liberties of the 
Subject, according to the Votes and Declarations of Parliament, 
■which, before we took arms, were, by the Parliament, used as 
arguments and inducements to invite us and divers of our dear 
friends out; some of whom have lost their lives in this War. 
Wdiich being now, by God’s blessing, finished, — we think we 
have as much right to demand, and desire to see, a happy Settle- 
ment, as we have to our money and ‘ to ’ the other common 
interest of Soldiers which we have insisted upon. We find also 
the ingenuous and honest People, in almost all parts of the King- 
dom wherie w-e come, full of the sense of ruin and misery if the 

> The Presbyterian leaders in Parliament, Holies, Stapleton, IIcu-leyF 
Waller, etc,. " Oblique for “ us.” 
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Army should be disbanded bejore the Peace of the Kmgdom, and 
these other things before mentioned, have a fall and perfect 
Settlement- 

We ha,ve said before, and profess it now. We desire no altera- 
tion of the Civil Government. As little do we desire to intei-- 
rupt, or in the least to intermeddle with, the settling of the 
Presbyterial Government. Nor did we seek to open a way for 
Ucentious liberty, under pretence of obtaining ease for tender 
consciences. We profess, as ever in these things. When once 
the State had made a Settlement, we have notiiing to say but to 
submit or sulfer. Only we could wish that every good citizen, 
and every man v/ho walks peaceably in a blameless conversation, 
and is beneficial to the Commonwealth, might have liberty and 
encouragement; this being according to the true policy of ail 
States, and even to justice itself. 

These in brief are our Desires, and the things for which we 
stand ; beyond which we shall not go. And for the obtaining 
of these things, we are drawing near your City ; ^ — professing 
sincerely from our hearts, ‘ That ’ we intend not evil towards 
you ; declaring, with all confidence and assurance. That if you 
appear not against us m these our just desires, to assist that 
wicked Party which would embroil us and the Kingdom, neither 
we nor our Soldiers shall give you the least offence. W e conre 
not to do any act to prejudice the being of Parliaments, or to 
the hurt of this ‘ Parliament ' in order to the present Settle- 
ment of the Kingdom. We seek the good of all. And we sJjall 
wait here, or remove to a farther distance to abide there, if once 
•we be assured that a .speedy Settlement of things is in hand, — 
until it be accomplished. Wlrich done, we .shall be most ready, 
either all of us, or so many of the Army as the Parliament shall 
think fit, — to disband, or to go for Ireland. 

And although you may suppose that a rich City may seem 
.an enticing bait to poor hungry Soldiers to venture far to gain 
the wealth thereof,— -yet, if not provoked by you, we do profess, 
Rather tha.n any .such evil should fall out, the soldiers shall make 
their tvay through our blood to effect it. And we can say tliis 
for iTio.st of th.em, for your better assurance, That they so little 
value their pay, in comparison of higher concernments to a 
Public Good, that rather than they will be unrighted in the 
rruit ter of their honesty and integrity (which hath suffered by the 
Ivic'u they aim at and desire justice upon), or want the settle- 
ment of the Kingdom’s Peace, and their ‘ own ’ and their 
^ That is the remeurkable point 1 , 
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fellow-subjects’ Liberties, — ^they will lose ail* Which may be a 
strong assurance to you that it’s not jmur wealth they seek, but 
the things tending in common to your and their welfare, Tliat 
they may attain ‘ these/ you shall do like Fellow-Su Injects and 
Brethren if you solicit the Parliament for them, on their behalf. 

If after all this, you, or a considerable part of you , be seducr-d 
to take up arms in opposition to, or hindrance of, these our just 
undertakings, — we hope we have, by this Inrotherly premoni- 
tion, to the sincerity of which we call God to witness, freed our- 
selves from ail that ruin which may befall that great and |>Oj)ii- 
lf>us City; having thereby washed our hands thereof. 

We rest, 

Your affectionate Friends to serve you, 
Thomas FAiiifAx. Henry Ireton. 

Oliver Cromwell. Robert Lilburn. 

Robert Hammond. John Desborow. 

Thomas Hammond. Thomas Rainsborow, ■ 

Hardress Waller. ' John Lambert. 
Nathaniel Rich. Thomas Harrison/’ 

Thomas Pride. 

This Letter was read next day in the Commons Hoiise,.*^ — ^iiot 
without emotion. Most respectful answer w^ent from the Guild- 
hall, in three coaches with the due number of outriders.” 

On June i6th, the Army, still at St. Albans, accuses of treason 
Eleven Members of the Commons House by name, as chief 
authors of all these trouble.s; whom the Honourable House is 
respectfully required to put upon their Trial, and prevent from 
voting in the interim. These are the famed Eleven Members; 
Holies, Waller, Stapleton, Massey are known to us; the whole 
List, for benefit of liistorical readers, we subjoin in a Note.® 
I'hcy demurred; withdrew; again returned; in fine, had to 
“ ask leave to retire for six montles,” on account of their healih, 
we suppose. They retired swiftly in the end; to France; to 
deep concealment, — to the Tower otherwise. 

The history of these .six weeks, till they did retire and the 

^ Rushwnrth, vi. 554. “ Commons Journals, v, ^joS. 

® Deiizil Holies (Member for Dorchesterl, Sir Philip StnpP'ton (Bormigh- 
biidge). Sir M'^illiam Waller (Andover), Sir William l.,ewiri ( Potrrsfielti], 
Sir Jolin Clolwortliy (Malden), Recorder Glynn (Westminsier), Mr. An- 
thony Nichols (Bodmin); these Seven are old Members, Iroiu the begin- 
liitig of the Parliament; — the other .Four are “recruiters,” ('leclfd since 
1645: Major-General Massey (Wootton Basset), Colonel Waller Long 
(Lndgershall), Colonel Edward Harley (Herefordshire), Sir John Mavtiard 
(I.,osLwithiel). 
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Army had its way, we must request the reader to imagine for 
hiiiiselh Long able Papers, drawn by men of subde brain and 
strong sincere heart: the Army retiring always to' a safe dis- 
fcaii-cc when their Demands are agreed to; straightway advanc- 
ing if olherwiac, — which rapidly produces an agreement. A 
most rc-markablc Negotiation; conducted with' ii method, a 
gravitv- and decorous regularity beyond example in such cases. 
'Phe "shops’’ of London were more than once “shut”; tremor 
occupying all hearts: — but no harm was done. The Parlia- 
ment, re.gulaviy paid the Army; the Army lay coiled round Lon- 
I'lon and the Parliament, now advancing, now receding; saying 
in the most respectful emblematic way, “ Settlement with us and 

the Godly People, or ! ” — ^The King, still with the Army, and 

created like a King, endeavoured to play his game, “ in meetings 
at Woburn ” and elsewhere; but the two Parties could not be 
brought to extirpate one another for his benefit. 

Towards the end of July, matters seem as good as settled; 
the ilolles “ Declaration,” that “ blot of ignominy,” being now 
expunged from the Journals; ^ the Eleven being out; and now 
at last, the New Militia Ordinance for London (Presbyterian 
Ordinance brought in by Holies on the 4th of May) being revoked, 
and, matters in that quarter set on their old footing again. The 
two Parties in Parliament seem pretty equal in numbers; the 
Presbyterian Party, shorn of its Eleven, is cowed down to the 
due pitch; and there is now prospect of fair treatment for ail 
the Godly Interest, and such a Settlement with liis Maje.sty as 
may -be the best for that. Towards the end of July, however, 
Loridnn City, torn by factions, but Presbyterian by the great 
majority, rallies again in a very extraordinary way. Take these 
glimpses from contemporaneous Whitlocke; and rouse them 
from their fat somnolency a little. 

July 2()lli. Many young men and Apprentices of London 
came to the House in a most rude and tumultuous manner r and 
presented some particular .Desires, Desires, That the Eleven, 
may come back; that the Presbyterian Militia Ordinance l^e noi 
re\’oked, — that the Revocation of it be revoked. Desire; in 
short, Tljp.t there be no peace made with Sectaries, but that the 
Lcndori Militia may have a fair chance to fight them ! — Drowsy 
Whitlock'e continues; almost as if he were in Paris in the 
eightceath century : “ The Apprentices, and many other rude boys 
and mean fellows among them, came into the House of Com- 
lunus ; and kept the Door open and their hats on; and called 
out as they stood, ‘ Vote, Votel’ and in this xrrrogant posture, 

’ Asterisks still in the place of it, Commons Journals, 39th March 1647. 
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stood till the votes passed in' that way. To repeal the Ordinance 
for change of the Militia, to ” etc. ‘‘ In the evening about seven 
o’clock, some of the Common Council came down to the House; ” 
but finding the Parliament and Speaker already had been forced, 
■they, astute Common-Council men, ordered their Apprentices to 
■go home again, the work they had set them upon being now 
finished.^ This disastrous scene fell out on Monday 26th July 
1647 : the blouses, on the morrow morning, without fartiier sid 
ting, adjourned till Friday next. 

On Fi-iday next, behold, the Two Speakers, “ w'ith the 

Mace,” and many Members of both Houses, have withdrawn; 
and the Army, lately at Bedford, is on quick march towards 
London! Alai'ming pause. “ About noon,'” howwer, the Re- 
mainders of the Two Houses, reinforced by the Eleven -who 
reappear for the last time, proceed to elect new Speakers, “ get 
the City Mace ” ; order, above all, that there be a vigorous en- 
listment of forces under General Massey, General Poyntz, and 
■others. “ St, James’s Fields ” w'ere most busy all Saturday, all 
Monday; shops all shut; drums beating in all quarters;, a most 
■vigorous enlistment going on. Presbyteiianisra will die,,^with 
harness on its back. Alas, news come that the Army is at Cdine- 
•brook, advancing towards Hounslow; news come' that they’ have 
rendezvoused a,t Hounslow, and received the Speaker and fugi- 
tive Lords and Commons with shouts, Tuesday, 3d Ahgust'1647, 
was such a day as London and the Guildhall never saw before or 
since! Southwark declares that it will not fight; sends to Fair- 
■fax for Peace and a “ sweet composure comes to the Guild- 
hall in great crow^ds petitioning for Peace; — at wlucli sight, 
General Poyntz, pressing through for orders about his enlist- 
ments, loses his last drop of human patience; “ draws his 
sw’ord ” on the whining multitudes, “ slashes several persons, 
whereof some died.” The game is nearly up. Look into the 
old Guildhall on that old Tuesday night; the palpitation, tremu- 
lous exjjectation ; wooden Gog and Magog themselves almost 
s-vveating cold with ten’or; 

General Massey sent out scouts to Brentford: but Ten men 
of the Army beat Thirty of his; and took a flag from a Party of 
■Lhe City. The City Militia and Common Council sat late; and 
a great number of people attended at Guildhall 'When a scrout 
came in and brought news, That the Army made a lial t : or other 
good intelligence, — they cry, ‘ One and all! ’ But if the scouts 
reported that the Army was advancing nearer then'i, tlien they 
would cry as loud, ' Treat, treat, treat! ’ .So they spent most 
^Whitlocke, p. 263, 
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part of the night. At last they resolved to send. the General an. 
humble Letter, beseeching him that triere might be a ^vay of 
composure.'’ ^ 

On Frida.}' morning, was a meeting at the Earl of Holland’s 
llouse in Kensington ” (the Holland House that yet: stands), 
and prostrate submission by the Civic Authorities and Parlia- 
mentary Remainders ; after which the Army marched three 
deep by Hyde Park ” into the heart of the City, " wdth boughs 
of laurel in their hats ; ” — and it was all ended. Fair treatment 
for all the Honest Party; and the Spiritualism of England shall 
nor be forced to grow in the Presbyterian fashion, however it 
may grow. Here is another entiy^ from somnolent Bulstrode. 
The Army soon changes its head-quarters to Putney;'^ one of 
its outer posts is Hampton Court, where his Majesty, obstinate 
still, but somewhat despondent now of getting the two Parties 
to extirpate one another, is lodged. 

Saturday, “ September iMi. After a Sermon in .Putney 
Church, the General, many great Officers, Field-Officers, inferior 
Officers and Adjutators, met in the Church; debated the Pro- 
posals of the Army ” towards a Settlement of this bleeding 
Nation; ‘‘ altered some things in them; — and w^eve very full of 
the Sermon, which had been preached by Mr. Peters.” 


LETTERS XLV— LVIII 

These Fourteen Letters, touching slightly on public affairs, with 
one or two glimpses into private, must carry us, without com- 
mentary, in a very dim way, across to the next stage in Oliver’s 
History and England’s: the Flight of the King from Hampton 
Court and the Army, soon followed by the actual breaking-out 
of the Second Civil War. 


LETTER XLV 

Williams, Archbishop of York, hasty hot Welsh WilHams,’” 
— whom we oiice saw, seven years ago, as Bishop of Lincoln, 
getting jostled in Palaceyard, protesting thereupon, and straight- 

VVhitlocke, p. 365. - 28th August. Rushworth, vii. 791, 

' , “ Whitlocke, p. 272, ' ■ 
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v:ay getting lodged in' the Tower,^— is to concern us again for 
one moment. A'man once very radiant to men, as obsenre Jis 
he has now grovm: a most high-riding fai-shining Solar Lu'-tub 
nan-- in that epoch; obscure to ho man in England for thirty 
years last past! ' A man of restless mercurial vivacity, of end- 
less superficial dexterity and ingenuity, of next to no re:-] 
wisdom: — very fit to have swift promotions and sudden eclipses 
in a Stuart Court; not worthy of much memory otherwise. Oi 
his rapid rises, culminations, miraculous faculties and destiaie;-,- 
to us all useless, indifferent and erctinct, let there Ix^. silence, liere, 
— reference to Bishop Racket and the Futile Ingenuities.-’ 
Archbishop Williams, — for he got delivered from the Tower st 
that time, and recovered favour, and was “ enthroned Arch- 
bishop at York ” while his Majesty was raising his War-standard 
there, — found, after a while, that there was little good to be got 
of his Archbishophood; that his best weapon would be, not tHp 
crosier, but the linstock and carmon-rammer, at present: he 
went to Ms Welsh estate of Aberconwavg and “ procuring a Cora- ' 
mission from Ms Majesty,” fortified Conway Castle ''' at his own 
expense,” and invited the neighbouring gentry to lodgfe their 
plate and valuables there, as in a place of security. Good; — for 
the space of a year or two. But now, some time ago in tlie death- 
throes of the late War, while North Wales was bestirring itself 
as in last-agony for his Majesty’s behoof, — there came a certain 
Colonel Sir John Owen, of whom we shall hear again: he, this 
Owen, came before Castle Conway with large tumultuary force; 
demanded the same in his Majesty’s name, to be governed by ' 
him Sir John Owen, as essential for his Majesty’.s occa.sions 
at that time. High-sniffing, indignant refusal on the part 
of Williams: impetuous capture and forcible possession, on 
the part of Owen, Hot Williams, blown all to flame hereby, 
applied to Col. Mitton, the Parliamentary Colonel of those parts; 
said to him, “ Expel me this intolerable Owen ; Owen out, I will 
hold this Castle for the Parliament and you,— liis Maje.‘-'ty seems 
nearly done with fighting now.” A tMng difficult to explain 
completely to the Royalist mind: Bishop Hacket has his own 
ados with it; and in stupid Saunderson^ and others, it is one 
loud howl, “ Son of the morning, how art thou fallen ! ” — 
Explained or not, “ my Lord of York ” does liold Conway 
Castle on those terms, at this date; is taking a certain charge of 

^ .^ntea, p. <58. 

2 Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams (a con.si durable Folio, Lond, 
Philips's Life of Williams (an Octavo Abridgment of that); etc. 
^'pfstory of Charles L ^ 1 
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Sonh Wales in his busy way ; and has' even been 'correspohding 
•A'ith Cromwell, on tiio subject. They had known .one another 
in old years: Buckden, the Bishop of Lincoln’s House/is in the 
ucigtibourhood of Huntingdon ; where Croniwelly it is. understood, 
used occasionally to wait upon him; pleading for ■ oppressed 
[.cctnrers and the like, — the Bishop having, from political or 
■uthcr 'biases, a kind of lenity for Puritans. 

(xomweil is very brief wdth him here; courteous as to an old 
neighliour rather in eclipse; but evidently wishing to have no 
unnecessary business with the Governor of Conway. We see he 
could on occasion jocoseh' claim kindred ” with him, as himself 
a ‘'Williams”: and that perhaps is the chief interest of this 
small Document, vchich the reader will now abundantly under- 
stand. 

For ike Righl Honourable my Lord of York: These, 

My Lord ' September 164;’. 

Your Ad\ices will be seriously considered by us. 
We shall endeavour, to our uttermost, so to settle the affairs of 
North' Wales as, to the best of our understandings, does most 
conduce to the public good thereof and of the whole. And that 
without private respect, or to the satisfaction of any humour,— 
winch has been too much practised on tlie occasion of our 
Troubles. 

The Drover you mention will be secured, as far as we are able, 
in his affairs, if he come to ask it. Your Kinsman shall be very 
welcome: I shall study to serve him for Kindred’s sake; among 
whom let not be forgotten, 

My Lord, 

Your cousin and servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.*^ 

My Lord of York still lived some year or two in Conway Castle; 
saw' his enemy Sir John Ow'en in trouble enough; but died before 
long, — chiefly of broken heart for the fate of his Maje.sty, tiiinks 
Bishop llacket. A long farewell to him. 



LETTER XLVI 

The Marquis of Ormond, a man of distinguished integrity, 
patience, a,ctivity and talent, had done his utmost for the King 
in Ireland, so long as there remained any shadow of hope there. 
^ Gcutlcinan’s Magazine (1789), lix. 877, 
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His last service, as we saw, was to venture scca'ctty on a Peace 
with the Irish Catholics, — Papists, men of the Massacre of 1641, 
men of many other massacres, falsities, mad biusterings and con- 
fusions, — whom all parties considered as sangaunarj Pebcls, and 
regarded with abhorrence. Which Peace, w'e saw farther, A!)bas 
O'Teague and others threatening to produce excominunication 
on it, the “ Council of Killcermy ” broke away from, — not in the 
handsomest manner, Ormond, in this Spring of 1647, iindiag 
himself reduced to “ seven barrels of gunpowder ” and other 
extremitie.s, without prospect of help or trustworthy bargiiin on 
the Irish side, — agreed to .surrender Dublin, and what else he luid 
left, rather to the Parliament than to the Rebels; his Majesty, 
from England, secretly and publidy advising that course. The 
Treaty was completed: “ Colonel Michael Jones,” lately Gover- 
nor of Chester, arrived with some Parliamentary Regiments, 
with certain Parliamentary Commissioners, on the 7th of June; ^ 
the surrender was duly effected, and Ormond witlrdrcw to, 
England. 

A great English force had been anticipated ; but the late 
quarrel with the Army had I'endered that impossible, Jones, 
with .such inadequate force as he had, made head against the 
Rebels; gained “ a great victory ” over them on the 8th of 
August, at a place called Dungan Hill, not far from Tom : “ “ the 
most signal victory we had yet gained; ” for w'hich there was 
thankfulness enough. — Four days before that Sermon by Hugh 
Peters, follow^ed by the military conclave in Putney Church, 
Cromwell had addressed this small Letter of Congratulation to 
Jones, whom, by the tone of it, he does not seem to have as yet 
personally known: 

For the Honourable Colonel Jones, Governor of Dublin, ani 
Comniander-in-Chief of oil the Forces in Leinster : These. 

Sir, ‘ riilni-'v,’ X4th Septciribor 16,47. 

The mutual interest and agreement we have in the 
same Cause'* give me occasion, as to congratulate, so “like- 
wise ’ abundantly to rejoice in God’s graciou.s Dispensation 
unto you and by you. We have, both in England and Ireland, 
found* the immediate presence and assistance of God, in guiding 
and succeeding our endeavours hitherto; and therefore ought, 
as 1 doubt not both you and we desire, to ascribe the giode.-) of 

4 Carte’s Ormond, i. 603. 

* Rushwortli, vii. 779; Carte, ii. 5. 

* Word uncertain to the Copyist; sense not doubiiul. 
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uil to Him, and to lip.jirot'e all ^ve receive from Him unto Him 
iiione. 

'Though, it may be, for the present a cloud may lie ot^'er our 
actions to tliose who are not acquainted with the grounds of 
them; yet we doubt not but God will 'clear our 'integrity, and 
innocenev from an}’ other ends we aim at but His glor)?- and the 
Public Good. And as you are an instrument herein, so we shall, 
as becometh us, upon all occasions, give you your due honour. 
Pur niy own particular, — wherein I may have your commands 
to serve you, you shall find none more ready than he that sin- 
cerely desires to approve himself. 

'S'oLir tdlectionate friend and humble setwant, 

Oliver Ckomwetx.^ 

Michael Jones is the name of this Colonel ; there are several 
Colonel Joneses; ditficult to distinguish. One of them. Colonel 
John Jones, IMember for Merionethshire, and known too in Ire- 
land, became aitertvards the Brother-in-law of Cromwell; and 
ended tragically as a Regicide in 1661. Colonel Michael gained 
other signal successes in Ireland ; welcomed Oliver into it in 1649 ; 
and died there .soon after of a fever. 

One of the remarkablest circumstances of this new’ Iiish Cam- 
paign is, that Colonel Ivionk, George Monk, is again in it. He 
was taken prisoner, fresh from Ireland, at Nantvvich, three 
years ago. After lying three years in the Tower, seeing h's 
Majesty’s affairs now desperate, he has consented to take tlie 
Covenant, embark with the Parliament; and is nmv doing good 
service in Ulster. 


LETTER XLVn 

For his Excellency Sic Thomas Fairjax : These. 

Putney, xsth October 1647. 

The case concerning Captain Middleton hears ^ ill: 
inasmuch as it is delayed, upon pretences, from coming to a 
trial. It is not, I humbly conceive, fit that it shoulcl stay any 
longer. The Soldiers complain thereof, and their witne.sses 
ha been examined. Captain Middleton, and some others .for 
him, have made staj’ thereof hitherto. 

‘ Ms. Voliiuip of Letters in Triuil y-Collegc Library, Dublin (marked: 
F. 3. iS), fol. 03 . Autograph; dockiitc'd by Jones himself, of ■w'hom the 
Volume contains other memorials. . 
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I beseech your Excellency to give order it may be tried on 
Friday, or Saturday at farthest, if you please: and that so 
much may be signified to the Advocate. 

Six', I pray excuse my not-attendance upon you. I feared 
‘ to ■ miss the House a day, where it’s very necessary for iiie 
to be. I hope your Excellency will be at the Head-quarter to- 
morrow, w'here, if God be pleased, I shall wait upon you. 

I rest, 

Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell/ 

Captain Middleton and his case have vanished completely out 
of the records: whether it was tried on Saturday, and how 
decided, will never now be known. Doubtless Fairfax “ signi- 
fied somewhat to the Advocate about it, but let us not ask 
what. “ The Advocate ” is called “ John Mills, Esquire, Judge- 
Advocate; whose military Law-labours have mostly become 
silent now. The former Advocate was Dr. Dorislaus; of whom 
also a word. Dr. Dorislaus, by birth Dutch; appointed Judge- 
Advocate at the begimiing of Essex’s campaignings; known 
afterwards on the King’s Trial; and finally, for that latter 
service, assassinated at the Hague, one evening, by certain high- 
flying Royalist cut-throats, Scotch several of them. The Por- 
traits represent him as a man of heavy, deep-wrinlded, ele- 
phantine countenance, pressed dowm with the labours of life 
and laxv; the good ugly man here found his quietus. 

The business in the House, “ where it’s necessary for me to 
be ” without miss of a sitting, is really important, (xr at least 
critical, in these October days: Settlement of Army arrears, 
duties and arrangements; Tonnage and Poundage; business 
of the London Violence upon the Parliament (pardoned for the 
most part) ; business of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburn, now 
growing very noisy; — abov^e all things, final Settlement with 
the .King, .if that by any method could be possible. The Army- 
Pariiament too* still sits; ” Council of War ” with its Adjutators 
meeting frequently at Putney.^ In the House, and out of via- 
House, Lieutenant-General Cromwell is busy enough. 

Tliis very day, “ Wednesday 13th October 1647,” we fmd 
him deep in debate “ On the farther establishment of the; P,rc;S“ 
byteriai Government ” (for the law is still loose, the Platform 
except in London never fairly on foot); and Teller on no fewer 
than three divisions. First, Shall the Presbyterian Govern- 

^ Sloane mss. 1519, fol. 80, ® Sprigge, p. 326. 

* Rushworth, vii, 840, etc. 
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inent be limited to three years? Cromwdl' aiis-wers , in a 
House of 73 ; is beaten by a majority of '3. Second, Shall there 
he a limit of time to it? Cromwell again answer^ Yea; beats,, 
this time, by a majority of 14, in a House now of 74 (some in- 
dividual having dropt in). Third, Shall the limit be seven 
years? Croinwell answers Yea; and in a House .still of 74 is 
i jeaten b:;- 3. It is finally got settled that the limit of time shall 
be 10 tlie end of the next Session of Parliament after the end 
cif this Present Session,” — a very vague Period, this present 
.session ” having itself already proved rather long! Note, too, 
tliis is not yet a Law; it is only a Proposal to be made to the 
King, if his Majesty will concur, which seems doubtful. Debat- 
ing enough ! — Saturday last there was a call of the House, and 
great quantities of absent Members; cegroianies,” fallen ill, a 
good many of them, — sickness being somewhat prevalent in 
those days of waiting upon Providence.^ 


LETTER XLVIII 

* For Ms Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the , 
Parliament' s Army : These.' 

Putney, 22d October 1647. 

Hearing the Garrison of Hull is most distracted 
in the present government, and that the most faithful 
and honest Officers have no disposition to serve there any 
longer under the present Governor; and that it is their earnest 
desires, with all the trusty and faithful inhabitants of the Town, 
to have Colonel Overton sent to them to be your* Excellency’s 
Deputy over them, — I do humbly offer to your Excellency, 
Whether it might not be convenient that Colonel Overton be 
speedily sent clown; that so that Garrison may be settled in 
safe hands. And that your Excellency would be pleased to 
.send for Colonel Overton, and confer with him about it. That 
either the Regiment ‘ now ’ in the Town may be so regulated 
as your Excellency may be confident that the Garrison may be 
secured by them; or otherwise it may be drawn out, and hi.s 
own Regiment in the Army be sent down thither with him. — 
But 1 conceive, if the Regiment in Hull can be made serviceable 
to your Excellency, and included in the Establishment, it will 
* Commons Journals, v. 329; ib. 333. 
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be better to continue it there, than to bury a Regiment of your 
Amiy in the Gamson. 

Sir, the expedient will be very necessary, in regard of tiie 
present distractions here. This I thought fit to ofier to your 
Excellency’s consideration. I shall humbly take leave to sul;)- 
scribe.' myself, : . 

Your Excellency’s 

Humble ‘ and faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.’ ' 

After Hotliam’s defection and execution, the Lord Fcrdi- 
nando Fairfax, who had valiantly defended the place, was ap- 
pointed Governor of Hull; which office had subsequent!)' been 
conferred on the Generalissimo Sir Thomas, his Son; and was 
t:ontinued to him, on the readjustment of all Garrisons in the 
Spring of this same year,^ Sir Thomas therefore was e.-^press 
Governor of Hull at this time. Who the Substitute or Deputy 
under him was, I. do not know. Some Presbyterian man ; unfit 
for the stringent times that had arrived, when no algebraic 
formula, but only direct vision of the relations of things would 
suffice a man. 

Colonel Overton was actually appointed Governor of .Hull: 
there is a long Letter from the Hull people about Colonel Over- 
toil’s laying free billet upon them, a Complaint to Fairfax on the 
subject, next 3^ear.^ He continued long in that capacity ; zeal- 
ously loyal to Cromwell and his cause, ^ till the Protectorship 
came on. His troubles afterwards, and confused destinies, may 
again, concern us a little. 

This Letter is written oiih" three weeks before the King took 
bis flight from Hampton Court. One spark illuminating (very 
faintly) that huge dark world, big v^^ith such 1'e.sults, in the 
Army’s quarters about Putney, and elsewhere! 

’ Sloane .ms.s. 1519, fol. S2: — Signature, and all after “humble.” is torn 
off. The. Letter is not an autograph; it has been dictated, axiparently in 
great haste. 

; ® i3tb March 1646-7 (Commons Journals, V. III). 

* 4th March 1647-S (Kushworth, idi. ro2o). 

^ Sir James Turner’s Memoirs. Milton State-Papers (London, 174 j), pp. 
10, 24, 161, — vv'here the Editor calls him Colonel Richard OvertMu: bis 
name was Robert: “ Richard Overton ” is a “ I.cvcller,” uncnunccled '.vitJi 
him; “ CchwJ Richard Overton ” is a non-existence. 
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LETTER XLIX ' ' 

The immeasurable Negotiations with the King, “ Proposals 
of the Arm}’,’’ Proposals of the Adjutators of the Army/' still 
occupying tons of printed paper, the subject of intense debatings 
and considerations in Westminster, in Putney Church, and in 
every house and hut of England, for many months past, — 
sudrienly contract themselves for us, like a universe of gaseous 
vapour, into one small point: the issue of them all is failure. 
The Army Council, the Army Adjutators, and serious England 
ar large, were in earnest about one thing; the King was not in 
earnest, except aljout another thing: there could be no bargain 
with the King. 

Cromwell and the Chief Officers have for some time past ceased 
frequenting his Majesty or Hampton Court; such visits being 
looked upon askance by a party in the Army: they have left the 
matter to Parliament; only Colonel Wlialley, with due guard, 
and ]?ariiament Commissioners, keep watch “ for the security of 
liis Majesty.'’ In the Army, his Majesty’s real purpose becom- 
. ing now apparent, there has arisen a very tenible “ Levelling 
Party”; a class of men demanding punishment not only of 
Delinquents, and Deceptive Persons who have involved tliis 
Nation in blood, but of the Ctiief Delinquent”: minor Delin- 
quents getting punished, how should the Chief Delinquent go 
free? A class of men dreadfully in earnest; — to whom a King’s 
Cloak is no impenetrable screen; who within the King’s Cloak 
discern tliat there is a Man, accountable to a God ! The Chief 
Officers, except when officially called, keep distant: iiints have 
fallen that his Majesty is not out of danger. — In the Commons ' 
Journals this is what we read: 

“ Friday iztJi November 1647. A Letter from Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell, of nth November, twelve at night, was read; 
signifying the escape of the King; who went away about 9 
o’clock yesterday ” evening.^ 

Cromwell, we suppose, lodging in head-quarters about Putney, 
liad been roused on Thursday nigh.t by express That the King was 
gone; had hastened off to Hampton Court; and there about 

twelve at night ” despatched a Letter to Speaker Lenthail. 
The Letter, which I have some confused recollection of having, 
somewhere in the Pamphletary Chaos, seen in full, refuses te. 
disclcjse itself at present except as a Fragment: 

^ Commons Journals, v. 356. 
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For the Honourable William Lenihall, Speaker of the House of 
Commons : These 

‘ Hampton Court, 'Iwcivc at night, 

‘ Qyp^ 5 nth November 1647.’ 

:i: :•! * * Majfisty withdrawn himaolf 

* at nine o’clock. 

Tiie manner is variously reported; and w^e will say litiie t,-:' 
it at present, but That his Majesty was expected at snp[>er, when 
the Commissioners and Colonel Whalley missed liim: upon 
which they entered the Room: — they found his Majesty iiad 
left his cloak behind him in the Gallery in the Private Way. 
He passed, by the backstairs and vault, towards the Water-side. 

He left some Letters upon the table in his withdrawing room, 
of his o%vn handwriting; whereof one was to the Commissioners 
of Parliament attending liim,to be communicated to both Houses, 
y and is here enclosed.’ 

?E5 sJ- ^ ' 

‘Oliver Cromwell.’^ 

We do not give his Majesty’s Letter “ here enclosed ” : it is 
that well-known one where he speaks, in very royal style, still 
every inch a King, Of , the restraints and slights put upon him, — 
men’s obedience to their King seeming much abated of late. So 
soon as they return to a just temper, “ I shall instantly break 
through this cloud of retirement, and show myself ready to Ijc 
.Pater Pair ice. P — as I have hitherto done. 


LETTER. L 

The Ports are all ordered to be shut; embargo laid on ships. 
Read in the Commons Journals again: '‘Saturday 13/// Nov. 
Colonel Whalley was called in ; and made a particular Relation 
of all the circumstances concerning the King’s going away from 
Plarapton Court. Pie did likewise deliver-in a Letter directed 
unto him from Lieutenant-General Cromwell, concerning some 
rumours and reports of some design of danger to the person and 
life of the King: The which was read. Ordered, That Colonel 
Whalley do put in 'ivriting the said Relation, and .set liis hand 
to it; and That he do leave a Copy of the said Letter from 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell.” ^ 

^ Kushworth, vii. 871. 


Commons Journals, v. 358. 
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Colonel Whalie3’''3 Relation exists.; and a much fuller Relation 
and pair of Relations concerning tbas F%ht and what preceded ' 
and followed it, as viewed from the Royalist side, by two parties 
to the business^ exist: ^ none of which shall cohcem us liere, 
Lieutenant-General Cromweirs Letter to Whalley also exists: a 
short insignificant Note : here it is, fished from the Dust-Abysses, 
whicli refuse to disclose the other. Whalley is “ Cousin Whalley/' 
as we may remember ; Aunt Frances's an d the Squire of Kerton ’s 
Son, — a Nottinghamshire man.- 

' For my beloved Cousin, Colonel Whalley, at Hampion Court : i 

TheseJ’ - 

Dear Cos. Whalley, ‘ Putney, November 1647.’ , | 

There are rumours abroad of some intended ' 
attempt on his Majesty’s person. Therefore I pray have a care | 
of your guards. If any such thing should be done, it would be t 
accounted a most horrid act, * * t 

Yours, I 

Oliver Cromwell.'** \ 

See, among the Old Pamphlets, Letters to the like effect from f 

Royalist Parties: also a Letter of thanlcs from the King to ^ 

Whalley; — ending with a desire, “ to send the black-gray bitch ■ r 
to the Duke of Richmond,” on the part of his Majesty; Letters I 

from etc., -Letters to etc., in great quantities.^ For us liere this : 

brief notice of one Letter shall suffice: ; 

"^Monday i$th November 1647. Letter from Colonel Robert . 

Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, Cowes, 13® Novembris, 
signifying that the King is come into the Isle of Wight.” ^ The 
King, after a night and a day of riding, saw not well whither else | 

to go. He delivered himself to Robert Hammond;® came into ? 

the Isle of Wight. Robert Hammond is ordered to keep him 
strictly within Carisbrook Castle and the adjoining grounds, in t 
a vigilant though altogether respectful manner. , ^ | 

This same “ Monday ” when Hammond’s Letter arrives in \ 
London is the day of the mutinous Rendezvous “ in Corkbush i' 
Field, between Hertford and Ware ” ; ’ where Cromwell and the ■ 

' Berkley’s Memoirs (printed, London, r6gg) ; Ashburnharn’s Narrative 
(printed, London, 1830); — which require to be sifted, and contrasted with :■ 
each other and with third parties, by whoever is still curious oii this matter; 
each of these Narratives being properly a Pleading, intended to cletu' the 
Writer of all blame, in the first place. -v; , 

-Se antea, p. 21, note. . : ' 

•' King’s Pamphlets, small 4to, no. 337, § 15, p. 7, 

* Pari. Hist, xvi, 324-30. ''Commons Journals, die (v. 350). ■ j 

Berkley’s and Ashburnlram’s Narratives. ^ Rushwortb, vii. 875. ' i 
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General Officers had to front the Levelling Principle, in a, most 
dangerous manner, and trample it out or lae trampled out by it 
on the spot. Eleven Mutineers are ordered from the i-anlcs; 
tried by Court-Martial on the Field; three of them conderaned 
to be shot; — throw dice for their life, and one is shot, there and 
then. The name of him is Arnald; long memorable among the 
.Le\’'cl]ers. A very dangerous Review service! — llead-quaitcr;-, 
now change to W indsor. 


LETTER LI 

A .SMALL charitable act, for one who proved not very worthy. 
Friends of a young gentleman in trouble, Mr. Dudley Wyatt bv 
name, have drawn this word from the Lieutenant-General, who 
on many grounds is powerful at Cambridge, 

‘ To Dr. Thomas Hill, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge' 

3ni. Windsor, 23d December X6..1.7. 

As I am informed, this Gentleman the Bearer hereof, 
in the year 1641, had leave of his College to travel into 
Ireland for seven years; and in his absence, he (being then 
actually employed against the Rebels in that Kingdom) was 
ejected out of his College by a mistake, — the College Registry 
being not looked into, to inquire the cause of his non-residence. 

I cannot therefore but think it a just and reasonable request. 
That he be readmitted to all the benefits, rights and privileges 
which he enjoyed befoi*e that ejection; and therefore desire you 
would please to effect it accordingly. Wherein you shall do a 
favour will be owned by 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^- 

Dudley Wyatt, Scholar of Trinity College, 25th At;);:!] j.028, 
B.A., 1631; Fellow, 4th October 1633; vanishes from fhe 

1 •• Mnniincut Room, Trinity College, Cambridge {Collection cutuled 
Papers Relating to Trin. Coll., vol. 3); a Transcript, Original not iiov. 
forthcoming, — docketed in the hand of one Pc;rter, Cleriv to Thornu',: 
Fame, abont 1724, L. P. CrotnweWs Letter concerning Sir Dudley Wvatt.” 
{Coimiiimicatcd by the Rev. J. Edleston, Fellow of 'rriiiity, March iS.p).) 
— Harl. MSS., no. 7o5.3, f- I53 b.: printed, from the latter, in Hartshorni-'s 
Book Rarities in the University of Cambridge {London, iScq), p. 277. The 
Harl. MSS. copy adds; “ N.B. Upon this Letter, Sir Dudley Wyatt was 
readmitted,” — but did not stay, as would appear. 
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Bursar's Books in ^645 : no notice of him farther, or of any effect 
produced by the Lieutenant-General’s Letter on his behalf, is 
found in the College records. Indeed, directly after this Letter, 
the young gentleniaii, of a roving turn at any rate, appears to 
have discovered that there was new war' and mischief in the 
wind, and better hope at Court than at College for a youth of 
spirit. rJe went to France to the Queen (as we may gather); 
went and carne : developed himself into a busy spy and intriguer; 
— attained to Knighthood, to be the “ Str Dudley Wyatt of 
Clarendon's History ; ^ whom, and not us, he shall henceforth con- 


LETTER LII 

Robert Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, who has 
for the present become so important to England, is a young man 
“of good parts and principles”; a Colonel of Foot; served 
fornierly as Captain under Massey in Gloucester; — where, in 
October 1644, he had the misfortune to kill a brother Officer, one 
Major Gray, in sudden duel, for giving him the lie ”; he was 
tried, but acquitted, the provocation being great. He has since 
risen to be Colonel, and become well known. Originally ot 
Chertsey, Surrey; his Grandfather, and perhaps his Father, a 
Physician there. His Uncle, Thomas Hammond, is now Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Ordnance; a man whom, with this Robert, 
we saw busy in the Army Troubles last year. The Lieutenant- 
General, Thomas liammond, persists in his democratic course; 
patron at this time of the Adjutator speculations; sits after- 
wards as a King’s- Judge. 

In strong contrast with whom is another Uncle, Dr. Henry 
Hammond, a pattern-flower of loyalty, one of his Majesty’s 
favourite Chaplains. It was Uncle Thomas that first got this 
young Robert a Commission in the Army: but Uncle Henry 
iiad, in late months, introduced him to his Majesty at Hampton 
Court, as an ingenuous youth, repentant, or at least sympathetic 
and not without loyalty. Which circumstance, it is supposed, 
had turned the King’s thoughts in that bewdklered Flight of his, 
towards Colonel Robert and the Isle of Wight. 

Colonel Robert, it would seem, had rather disliked the higli 
course things were sometimes threatening to take, in the Putney 
C.ouncil of AVar; and had been glad to get out of it for a quiet; 
Governorship at a distance. But it now^ turns out, he has got 
^ ii. 959, iii. 23 , etc. 
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into still deeper difficulties thereby. His “ temptation ” when 
the King announced himself as in the neighbourhood, had been 
great; Shall he obey the .King in this crisis; conduct the King 
whitherward his Majesty wishes? Or be true to his trust and 
the Paxliament? — He “ grew suddenly pale — he decided iis we 
sav/. 

The Isle of Wight, holding so important a deposit, is put uncler 
the Derby-House Committee, old “ Committee of Both King- 
doms,” some additions being made thereto, and some exclusions. 
Oliver is of it, and Philip Lord Wharton, among others, .l.ord 
Wharton, a conspicuous Puritan and intimate of Oliver’s; of 
whom we shall afterwards have occasion to say somewhat. 

This Committee of Derby House was, of course, in continual 
communication with Robert Hammond. Certain of their 
Letters to him had, after various fortune, come into the hands 
of the Honourable Mr. Yorke (Lord Hardwicke); and were lying 
in his house, when it and they were, in 1752, accidentally burnt. 
A Dr. Joseph Litherland had, by good luck, taken copies; 
Thomas Birch, lest fire should again intervene, printed the Col- 
lection, — a. very thin Octavo, London, 1764. He has given 
some introductory account of Robert Plammond ; copying, ns we 
•do mainly here, from Wood’s Athence,;^ and has committed-— as 
who does not? — several errors. Plis Annotations are sedulous 
but ineffectual. What of the Letters are from Oliver we extract 
with thanks. 

A former Letter, of wliich Oliver was “ the penner,” is now 
.lost. Our brethren ” in the following letter are the Scots, now 
all excluded from Derby-House Committee of Both Kingdoms. 
The “ Recorder ” is Glyn, one of the vanished Eleven, Stapleton, 
being another; for both of whom it has been necessary to ap- 
point substitutes in the said Committee. 

For Colonel Robert Hammond, Governor of the Isle of W ighi : 

These, for the Service of the Kingdom. Haste: Post Haste. 

‘ London,’ 3d January 1647. 

Dear Robin Lord Wliarton’s, near Ton at nighr.) 

Now, blessed be God, I can write and thou 
receive freely. I never in my life saw more deep sense, and less 
will to show it unchristianly, than in that wffiich thot.i didst, write 
to us when we were at Windsor, and thou in the midst of thy 
temptation, — ^whicb indeed, by what we understand of it, tyas a 
great one, and occasioned® the greater by the Letter the General 
^ iii. 500. . ■ reiiderod. 
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■sent thee; of which thou wast not mistaken ‘when ‘thou didst 
chailenge me to be the penner, ' , 

3 -Iow good has God been to dispose all to niercy I And although 
it was trouble for the present, yet glory has come' out of it; for 
which we praise the Lord with thee and for thee. And truly 
thy carriage has been such as occasions much honour to the name 
^)f God and to religion. Go on in the strength of the Lord; and 
the I.ord be still with thee. 

But, dear Robin, this business hath been, I trust, a might}’ 
providence to this poor Kingdom and to us all. The House of 
Commons is very sensible of the King’s dealings, and of our 
I'lrethren’s,^ in this late transaction. You should do well, if you 
have anytliing that ma}'- discover juggling, to search it out, and 
let us know it. Itmay beof admira'bleuseatthistime; because 
v/e shall, I hope, instantly go upon business in relation to them,- 
tending to prevent danger. 

The House of Commons has this day voted as follows: ist. 
They will make no more Addresses to the King; 2nd, None- 
shall apply to him without leave of the Two Houses, upon pain 
of being guilty of high treason; 3rd, They wall receive nothing 
from the King, nor shall any other bring anything to them from 
him, nor receive anything from the King; lastly, the Members 
of both Houses who were of the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
are established in all that power in themselves, for England' and 
Ireland, wliich they ‘ formerly ’ had to act with England and 
Scotland; and Sir John Evelyn of Wilts is added in the room of , 
Mr. Recorder, and Nathaniel Fiennes in the room of Sir Philip 
Stapleton, and my Lord of Kent in the room of the Earl of 
Essex.’’’* I tliink it good you take notice of tliis, the sooner the 
better. 

Let us knoNv how it is with you in point of strength, and 
'what you need from us. Some of us think the King well with 
you, and that it concerns us to keep that Island in great security,- 
becaiise of the French, etc.: and if so,^ where can the King be 
better? If you have more force ' sent,’ you will be sure of full 
provision for them. 

The Lord bless thee. Pray for 

Thy dear friend and servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 

the Scots, ® the Scots. 

’Essex is dead; Stapleton, one of the Eleven who went to France, is 
dead; Recorder Glyn, another of them, is in the Tower. For the Votes^” 
see Commons Journals, v. 415 {3d January 1647-8). 

‘ if we do secure and fortify it. 

'■ Birch’s Hammond Letters, p. 23. Given also in Harris, p. 497. 
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In these same days noisy. Lilburn has av-icuscd Cram well of 
meaning or having meant to make his own bargain with the 
King, and be Earl of Essex and a great man. Noisy John 
thinks ail great men, especially all l/ords, ought to be brought 
low. The Commons have him at their bar in tliis mouth. ' 


LETTER. LIII 

Kerb, by will of the Destinies preserving certain bits of paper 
and destroying others, there introduces itself a little piece of 
Domesticity; a small family-transaction, curiously en{3ugh 
peering through by its own peculiar rent, amid these great 
v/orld-transactions: Marriage-treaty for Richard Cromwell, the 
Lieutenant-Generars eldest Son. 

V/hat Richard has been doing tritherto no liiographer knows. 
In spite of Noble, I incline to think he too had been in the Army; 
in October last there are twm Sons mentioned expressly as being 
oiiicers there: “ One of his Sons, Captain of the General’s Life- 
guard; his other Son, Captain of a troop in Colonel Harrison’s 
Reg-iment,” — so greedy is he of the Public Money to his own 
family I ” Richard is now heir-apparent ; our poor Boy Oliver 
therefore, “ Cornet Oliver,” we know not in the least where, 
must have died. “ It went to my heart like a dagger; indeed 
It did ! ” The plirase of the Pamphlet itself, we observe, is “ his 
other Son,” not one of his other Sons,” as if there were now but 
two left. If Richard was ever in. the Army, which these pi’ob- 
abilities may dimly intimate, the Lifeguard, a place for per- 
sons of consequence, was the likeliest for him. The Captain in 
Harrison’s .Regiment will in that case be Henry. — The Crom- 
well family, as we laboriously guess and gather, has about this 
time removed to J^ondon. Richard, if ever in the Lifeguard, 
has now quitted it: an idle fellow, wdio could never relish 
soldiering in such an Army; he now' v/ishes to retire to An.-adian 
felicity and wedded life in the countiy. 

The “ Mr. M.” of this Letter is Richard Mayor, E.squire, ol 
Hursley, Hants, ^ the young lady’s father, flur.sle}'-, not lar 
from Winchester, is still a manorhouse, but no representarive 
of Richard kl'ayor’s has now place there or elsewhere. The 
treaty, after difficulties, did take effect. Mayor, written also 

t igth jamiary, Commons JournaLs, V. 437 - 

3tli October 1647 (Royalist Newspaper, citing a Pampiilct of LiLbuni’s), 
Cromweliiana, p. 36- “Noble, ii. 436-42. 
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Major and Mai j or, a pious prudent man, becomes better known ' 
to Oliver, to the world and to us in the sequel Richard Norton, 
Member for Hants since 1645, is his neighbour; - an old- fellow- 
soldier under 3 :Ianchesr.er, fellow-colonel in the Eastern Associa- ' 
lion, seemingly ^'ery familiar with Oliver, he is applied to on 
rhi.,s delicate occasion. 

For iriy noble Friend Colonel Richard. Norton : These. 

riE-tR Norton. ‘ London.* 35th February 1647. 

1 have sent my Son over to thee, being 
willing- to answer Providence ; and although I had an offer of a 
ver}' great proposition, from a father, of his daughter, yet truly 
1 rather incline to this in my thoughts; because, though the 
ocher be very far greater, yet I see difficulties, and not that 
assurance of godliness, — though indeed of fairness. I confess 
that which is told me concerning the estate of Mr. M. is more 
than I. can look for, as things now* stand. 

If God please to bring it about, the consideration of piety in 
the Parents, and such hopes of tire Gentlev/oman in that respect, 
make the business to me a great mercy; concerning winch I 
desire to wait upon God. 

I am confident of thy love; and desire tilings may be carried 
with privacy. The Lord do His will: that’s best; — to which 
submitting, I rest, 

Your humble servant, 

Oliv.ee Cromvv*ei,l.^ 

' V\'hat other Father it rvas that made “ the offer of a very 
great proposition ” to Oliver, in tire shape of his Dauglrter as 
Wife to Oliver’s Son, must remain totally uneex-tain for the 
present; perhaps some glimpse of it may turn up by a-nd by. . 
There were “ difficulties ” which Oliver did not entirely see 
through : there was not that assurance of “ godliness ” in the 
irou.se, though there was of “fairness” and natural integrity; 
in sh(jrt, Olh'er will prefer Mayor, at least will try him, — and 
wishes it carried with privacy. 

The Commons, now dealing with Delinquents, do not forget 
to reward good Servants, to “ conciliate the Grandees,” as 
splenetic Vvalker calls it. For above two years past, ever since 
tire War ended, there has been talk and debate about settling 

^ Harris, p. 501. Copy of this, and of the next Two Letters to Norton, 
by.Birch; in Ayscougb MSS. 4162, f. 56, etc. 
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2,500/. a-year on Lieutenant-General Cromwell ; but difficulties 
have arisen. First they tried Basing-PIouse Lands, the Mar- 
quis of Winchester’s, whom Cromwell had demolished; ];>ut the 
Marquis’s affairs were in disorder; it was gradually found the 
Marquis bad for most part only a Life-rent there; — only “ Abbot- 
sion and Itchin ” in that quarter could be realised. Order 
thereupon to settle “ Lands of Papists and Delinquents ” to the 
requisite amount, wheresoever convenient. To settle especially 
what L.ands the Marquis of Worcester ha,d in that “ County of 
Southampton ”; which was done, — though still with insufficient 
result.^ Then came the Army Quarrels, and an end of such 
business. But now in the Commons Journals, 7 th March, the 
very day of Oliver’s next Letter, this is what we rea,d: “An 
Ordinance for passing unto Oliver Cromwell, Esquii'e, Lieu- 
tenant-General, certain Lands and Manors in the Counties of 
Gloucester, Monmouth and Glamorgan, late the Earl of Wor- 
cester’s, was this day read the third time and, upon the ques- 
tion, passed; and ordered to be sent unto the Lord.s for their 
concurrence.” Oliver himself, as we shall find, has been dan- 
gerously sick. This is what Clement Walker, the. .splenetic 
Presbyterian, “an elderly gentleman of low stature, in a gray 
suit, with a little stick in his hand,” reports upon the matter of 
the Grant: 

“ The 7th of March, an Ordinance to settle 2,500/. a-year of 
Land, out of the Marquis of Worcester’s Estate,’’ — old Marquis 
of Worcester at Ragland, father of my Lord Glamorgan, who 
in his turn became Marquis of Worcester and wnote the Century 
of Inventions, — 2,500/. a-year out of this old Marquis’s Estate 
“ upon Lieutenant-General Cromwell ! I have heard some gen- 
tie.men that know the Manor of Chepstow and the other Lands 
affirm ” that in reality they are worth 5,000/. or even 6,000/, a- 
year; — which is far from the fact, my little elderly friend! 
“ You see,” continues he, “ though they have not made King 
Charles ‘ a Glorious King,’ ” as they sometimes undertook, “ they 
have settled a Crown-Revenue upon Oliver, and have made him 
as glorious a King as ever John of I..eyden was! A \'ory 

‘Commons Journals (iv. 416), 23d January 1643-6: the .Mur(ini.s of 
Hampshire Lands, lb. 426 a week afterwards: “ ADbiVston 
and ItclieZ/ ” meaning Abbotston and Itchin, Marquis of W inchest tn-' a (here. 
See also Letter of Oliver St. John to Cromwell, in Thurloe, i. 75. — Cr,imnL,ns 
Journals (v. 36) about a year afterwards, 7th janu.ary 1646-7: “ iviiiaiudi'i: 
of the 2, 500!.'” from Marquis of Winchester’s Lunds in general; which in a 
fortnight more is found to be impossible: whercupori “Lands ni J,)elin- 
queuts and Papists,” as in the Text. None of tliest'. Hampslilre Lands, 
e.'ccept Abbotston and Itchin, are named. Noble says. “ Fawie3'^ Thirk” in 
the same County; which is possible enough. - v. 482. 

=* History of Independency (London, 1648). Part i. 83 and 55. 
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splenetic old gentleman in gray; — verging to wardi Pride’s Purge, 
and lodgment in the Tower^ I think! He is from the West; 
known long since in Gloucester Siege; Member now for Wells; 
but terminates in the Tower, with ink, and abundant '^all in it,, 
to write the History of Independency there. 


LEITER LIV 

For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the Parlia- 
rnenfs Armies, ‘ ai Wi?idsor\' These. 

gfj. ‘ London,’ 7th March 1647. 

It hath pleased God to raise me out of a dangerous 
sickness; and I do most willingly acknowdedge that the Lord 
hath, in this visitation, exercised the bowels of a Father towards 
me. I received in myself the sentence of death, that I might 
learn to trust in Him that raiseth from the dead, and have no 
confidence in the flesh. It’s a blessed thing to die daily. For 
w’hat is there in this world to be accounted of ! The best men 
according to the flesh, and things, are lighter than vanity. 1 
find this only good. To love the Lord and His poor despised^ 
people, to do for them, and to be ready to suffer with them; — 
and he that is found worthy of this hath obtained great favour 
from the Lord; and he that is established in this shall (being 
confirmed to Christ and the rest of the Body, participatein the 
glory of a Resurrection which will answer all.' 

Sir, I must thankfully confess your favour in your last Letter. 
I see I am not forgotten; and truly, to be kept in your remem- 
b-rance is very great satisfaction to me; for I can say in the 
simplicity of my heart, I put a Irigh and true value upon your 
]i>ve, — which when T forget, I shall cease to be a grateful and an 
honest man. : 

I mc)St humbly beg ray service may be presented to your- 
Lady, to whom I wish all happiness, and establishment in the 
truth. Sir, my prayers are for you, as becomes 
Your Excellency’s 

Most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwelt.. 

‘ P.S.’ vSir, Mr. Rushworth will write to you about the 
Quartering, and the Letter lately sent; and therefore I forbea,r.' 

^ Christ’s Body, his Church. 

Turns no-w to the rnai-gin of the sheet, lengthwise. 

“Sloane mss. isro, fol. 79. 
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FREE OFFER 

From the Committee of the Lords and Commons sitting at 
Derby House, Sir John Evelyn reports a certain offer ff-om lieu- 
tenarit-General Cromwell; which is read in the words fo!lovv/iig; 

■ ‘To flic Hoitoiirablr flic Conwiiitce of Lords Gv.d Co/iiGions for 
the Affairs of Ireland, sitting at Derby House: The Offer 
of Lieuienant-Genered Cromwell for the Service of hrh.ad.’ 

21“ Martii ■ , 

The two Houses of Parliament having latel}' bestowed i,6Sol. 
per annum upon me and my heirs, out of llte Earl of Worcester’s 
Estate; the necessity of affairs requiring assistance, I do hereby 
offer One- thousand Pounds annual!)' to be paid out of the rents 
of the said lands; that is to say, 500/. out of the next Michaelmas 
rent, and so on, by the half year, for the space of five years, if 
the War in Ireland shall so long continue, or that I live so long: 
to be employed for the service of Ireland, as the Parliament 
shall please to appoint; provided the said yearly rent of ip^ol. 
become not to be suspended by war or other accident. 

And wdiereas there is an arrear of Pay due unto me whilst I 
was Lieutenant-General unto the Earl of Manchester, of about 
i,5ooZ., audited and stated: as also a great arrear due for about 
Two Years being Governor of the Isle of Ely: I do hereby dis- 
charge the State from all or any claim to be made by me there- 
unto. 

Oli ve r Cro wexx. ^ 

"■ Ordered, That the House doth accept the Free Offer of Lieu- 
lenanL-General Cromwell, testifying his zeal and good affeciion.” 
My splenetic little gentleman in gray, with the little stick in his 
hand, takes no notice of this; which modifies materially what 
the Ckcpstnw Connoisseurs and their “ live or six tlxousaud a- 
year ” reported lately ! 


LETTER LV 

Here is Norton and thve Marriage again. Here ai'c news out 
of Scotland that the Malignant Party, the Duke of Hamilton’s 
Faction, are taking the lead there ; and about getting up an A rmy 
‘ Commons Journals, v. 513. 
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to attack us^, and deliver the ICing from Sectaries; 
Stephen iMai, -shall reports the news. Let us read: 


Reverend. 


For Hvy ;:oble Friend Colonel Richard Norton : These. 

I)£AR DicKj Famham, s8th- March rfjj) 8. 

It had been a favour indeed to have met you, 
here at Farnham. But I hear you are a man of great business; 
■cherefore I say no more: — if it be a favour to the House of Com- 
mons to enjoy you, -what is it to mel But^ in good earnest^ 
when v/ill you and your Brother Russel be a little honest, and 
attend your charge there? vSurely some expect it; especially 
the good fellows who chose you ! — 

I have met with ]\Ir. Mayor; we spent two or tliree hours 
together last niglit. [ perceive the gentleman is very wise and 
honest ; and indeed much to be valued. Some things of common 
fame did a little stick: I gladly heard his doubts., and gave such 
answer as was next at hand, — I believe, to some satisfaction. 
Nevertheies.s I exceedingly liked the gentleman’s plainness and 
free dealing with me. I know God has been above all ill reports, 
and will in His own time vindicate me; I have no cause to com- 
plain. I see nothing but that this particular business between 
liim and me may go on. The Lord’s will be done. 

For news out of the North there is little; only the Malignant 
Party is prevailing in the Parliament of Scotland. They are 
earnest for a war ; the Ministers ^ oppose as yet. Mr. Marshall 
i.s returned, who says so. And so do many of our Letters. Their 
great Committee of Danger have two Malignants for one right, 
it's said they have voted an Army of 40,000 in Parliament; so 
say some of Yesterday’s Letters. But I account my news ill 
bestowed, because upon an idle person, 

I shall take speedy course in the business concerning my 
Tenants: for which, (hanks. My service to your Lady, i am. 
.really.. . , w . 

Your Affectionate servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.'*' 


Had Cromw'ell come out to Farnham on military business? 
Kent is in a ticklish state ; it broke out some weeks hence in open 
insurrection,^ — as did many other places, when once the Scotch 
Army of 40,000 ” became a certainty. 

■ I Rushworth, vii. 1040, etc. ^ 

Against nivseli: — “ favour for Sectaries,” and so forth. ® Clergy. 

^ Harris, p. 503. 24th or 25th May 1648 (Rushworth, vii. 1128), 
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The business concerning my Tenants ” will indicate that in 
Hampshire, within ken of Norton, in FaAvIey Park, in Ilchin, 
Abbotston, or elsewhere, “ my Tenants ” are felling wood, cut- 
ting c;opses, or otherwise not bcha'^dng to perfection: but t!)ey 
shaxll be looked to. ‘ 

For the rest, Norton really ought to attend his duties in Parlia- 
ment ! In earnest “ an idle fellow',” as Oliver in sport calls him. 
Given to Presbyterian notions; was purged out by Pride: came 
bade; dwindled ultimately into Royalism. Brother Russel 
means only brother Member. He is the Frank Russd of ilie 
Letter on Marston Moor. Now^ Sir Frauds ; and sits for Cam- 
bridgeshire. A comrade of Norton’s ; seemingly now in his 
neighbourhood, possibly on a \dsit to him. 

The attendance on the House in these months is extremely 
thin; the divisions range from 200 to as low as 70. Nothing 
going on but Delinquents’ fines, and abstruse negotiations with 
the Isle of Wight, languid Members prefer the country till some 
•result, arrive. 


Here is a new phasis of the Wedding-treaty ; which, as seems, 
doth, now a little stick.” Prudent Mr. Mayor insists' on Ws 
advantages ; nor is the Lieutenant-General behindhand. What 
lands ” all these of Oliver’s are, in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, 
Hampshire, no Biographer now knows. Portions of the; .Parlia- 
mentary Grants above alluded to; perliaps “ Purchases by 
Debentures,’’ some of them. Soldiers could seldom get their 
Pay in money: with their “ .Debentures ” they- had to purehase 
Forfeited Lands; — a somewhat uncertain investment of an un- 
certain currenc)'. 

The Mr. Robin.son mentioned in this Ixcttcr i.s a pious .Preacher 
at Southampton,^ “ My two little. Wenches ” are. Mary and 
Frances: Mary aged now near twelve; Frances ten,'*^ 


For v.>y noble Friend Colond Richard Norton : These. 


Dear Norton, 3^ Apni 3 

I could not in my last give you a perfect 
account of Vvchat passed between me and Mr. Mayor; bcc.'ause 
we w'ere to have a conclusion of our speed that morning after 1 

' • ' ■ ■ : ' ■ • See an tea,' p. s?. ' 
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wrote Letter to you.^ AMiich we had ; and having had a full 
view of one another’s minds,, we parted .with this: That both 
Yv'ould consider with our relations, and according to satisfactions 
gix’en there, acquaint one another with our minds. 

I cannot tell better how to do, in order ’ to give or receive 
satisfaction, than by y'-ou; who, as T remember, in ^mur last, 
said That, if tilings did stick between us, you would use your 
endeavour towards a close. 

The things insisted upon were these, as I take it: Mr, Mar'or 
desired 400Z. -per minuni of Inheritance, lying in Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk, to be present!}' settled,^ and to be for maintenance; 
wherein J desired to be adYUsed by my Wife. I offered the I,and 
in Hanipsliire for present maintenance: Yvhich I dare say, with 
copses and ordinary fells,® Yvill be, commimibus annis, 500/. pi'f 
annum : and besides ' this,’ 500Z. per annum in Tenants’ hands' 
holding but for one life; and about 300k per annum, some for 
two liY'es, some for three lives, — P>ut as to this, if the latter offer 
be not liked of, I shall be Yvilling a farther conference be held 
' in ’ regard to ’ the first. 

' In point of jointure I shall give satisfaction. And as to the • 
settlement of lands given me by the Parliament, satisfaction to 
be given in. like manner, according as we discoursed. * And ’ in 
what else was demanded of me, I am willing, so far as I remember 
any demand was, to give satisfaction. Only, I having been in- 
.formed by Mr. Roliinson that Mr. Mayor did, upon a former 
match, oSer to settle the JIanor wherein he lived, and to give 
2, cook in money, I did insist upon that; and do desire it may not 
be with difficulty. The money I shall need for my tYvo little 
Wenches; and thereby I shall free my Son from being charged 
Yvith them. Mr.. Mayor parts YYith noticing at present but that 
money ; except the board ‘ of the young Pair,’ which I should 
not be unwilling to give them, to enjoy the comfort of their 
society;— Yvbich it’s reason he smart for, if he will rob me a.Ito- 
gether of them. 

Truly the land to be settled, — both what the Parliament gives 
me, and my OY\-n, — is very little less than 3,000!. per anmmi, all 
tilings considered, if I be rightly informed. And a LaYvyer of 
lincoln’s Inn, ha\nng searched all the Marquis of Worcester’s 
■writings, ■which Yvere taken at Ragland and sent for by the Parlia- 
ment, and this Gentleman appointed by the Committee to search 
the said YY'ritings, — assures me there is no scruple concerning the 
title. And it so fell out that this Gentleman who searched YY'^as 
my OYvn I.awwer, a Y'ery godly able man, and my dear friend ; 

^LelterLV. ^ ou the Furtive Pair.' . ® fellings. 
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which I reckon no small mercy. He is also possessed of the 
writings for ine,^ 

I thought fit to give you this account: desiring yoii to make 
such use of it as God shall direct you: and I doubt not hut you 
will do the part of a friend between two friends. I account my- 
self one; and I have heard you say Mr, Mayor was entirely so 
to vou. What the good pleasure of God is, I shall wait; there 
alone is rest. Present my service to your Lady, to Mr, Mii^'or. 
etc. I rest. Your affectionate sers-ant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

‘ P.S.’ I desire you to carry this business with ail privacy. 
I beseech you to do so^ as you love me. Let me entreat you not 
to lose a day herein, that I may know Mr. Mayor's mind; for 
I think I may be at leisure for a week to attend thi.s business, to 
give and take satisfaction ; from which perhaps I may be shut 
up afterwards by employment.- I know thou art an idle fellow: 
but prithee neglect me not now; delay may be very inconvenient 
to me; I much rely upon you. Let me hear from you in two or 
three days. I confess the principal consideration as to me, is 
the absolute settlement ‘ by Mr. Mayor ’ of the Manor wdiere 
lie lives; which he would not do but conditionally, in case they 
have a son, and but 3,oooZ. in case they have no son. But as to 
this, I hope farther reason may work him to more.® 

Of my two little Wenches," Mary, vve may repeat, became 
Lady Fauconberg; Frances was wedded to the Plonourablc Mr. 
Rich; then to Sir John Russell. Elizabeth and BridgeL are 
ali'eady Mrs. Claypole and Mrs. Ireton, Elizabeth, the younger, 
was first married. They were all married very young; Eliza- 
beth, at her wedding, was little turned of sixteen. 


LETTER TWII 
For Colonel Robert Hammond 

De.VR Robin, ‘ London.’ 6th April rtlis. 

Your business is done in the flouse: your 
xol. by the week is made 20Z.; xoool. given you; and Order to 
Mr, Lisle to draw up an Ordinance for 500/. Ijer anymm to be 
' holds these Raglaad Documents on my biihait. 

" Went to Wales in May. “ Harris, p. 503. 
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settled upon you and your b eirs. This was done, with smoothness ; 
your friends were not wanting to you. I know thy burden; 
this is an addition to it: the Lord direct and sustain thee. 

Tiitelligence came to the hands of a very considerable Person ^ 
That l:iie King attempted to get out of his windowy; and that he 
had a cord of silk wdth him whereby to slip down, but hi.s breast 
was so big the bar would not give him passage. Thus was done 
in one of tlie dark nights about a fortnight ago. A Gentleman 
wiLli you led him the way, and slipped down. The Guard, that 
night, had some quantity of wine with them. The same party 
assures that there is aquafortis gone down from London, to re- 
mo\'e that obstacle which hindered ; and that the same design 
is to he put in execution in the next dark nights. He saith that 
■Captain Titus, and some others about the King are not to be 
trusted. He is a very considerable Person of the Parliarnent 
who gave this intelligence, and desired it should be speeded to 
you. ■ 

The Gentleman that came out of the window was Master 
Firebrace; the Gentlemen doubted are Cresset, Burrowes, and 
Titus; the time when this attempt of escape was, the aoth of 
March. Your servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 

Henry Firebrace is knowm to Birch, and his Narrative is known. 
“‘He became Clerk of the Kitchen to Charles 11.” — The old 
Books are full of King’s Plots for escape, by aquafortis and 
otherwise.® His Majesty could make no agreement with the 
Parliament, and began now to smell War in the wind. His 
presence in this or tlie othei- locality might have been of clea.r 
advantage. But Hammond was too watchful. Titus, with or 
vrithout his new horse, attends upon his Majesty; James 
Haninglon also (afterwards author of Oceana)-, and “ the 
ITonourable Thomas Herbert,” who has left a pleasing Narra- 
tive concerning that affair. These, though appointed by the 
Parliament, are all somewhat in favour -^vith the King. Ham- 
mond’s Uncle the Chaphiin, as too favourable, was ordered out 
•){ the Island about Christmas last. 


LETTER LVIII 


“ The Centlenian I mentioned to you,” who is now' travelling 
towards Dover with this hopeful Note in his pocket, must remain 
* Birch, p. 4t. The Original in cipher, 

- Lilly’s Life; Wood, § Hammond; etc. etc. 
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forever anonymous. Of Kenrick I have incidentally heard, at 
Worcester Fight or elsewliere; ' but of the Gentleman " no- 
v/here ever. A Shadow, sunk deep, with all his !)u.sines.s, in the 
Land of Shadows; yet still indisputably visible there: ibat is 
the miracle of him I 

To Cduiiel Kenrick, ‘ Lieutenant of Dover Castle. : These.'’ 

‘ London,’ iSlh .\Mnl ii'.jS. 

This is the Gentleman I mentioned to yon. I am 
persuaded you may be confident of his fidelity to you iu the 
things you will employ him in. 

I conceive he is fit for any Civil employment; liaving been 
bred towards the Law, and having besides very good parts. 
He hath been a Captain-Lieutenant: and therefore I hope you 
will put such a value on him, in ‘ the ’ Civil way, as one that 
hath borne such a place shall be thought by you worthy of. 
Whereby you will much oblige. 

Your affectionate servant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

‘ P.S.’ I expect to hen,r from you about your defects in the 
Castle, that so you may be timely supplied.^ v 

Defects in tlie Castle,” and in all Castles, were good tr>‘ be 
amended speedily, — in such predicaments -as we are no\v again 
on the eve of. 


PRAYER-MEETING 

The Scotch Army of Forty-t;housand, “ to deliver the King from 
Sectaries,” is not a fable but a fact. Scotland is distracted by 
dim disastrous factions, very uncertain what it will do with tiie 
King when he is delivered; but in the meairwdiile Hamilton has 
got a majority in the Scotch Parliament ; and drums are beating 
in that country: the ‘‘Army of Forty-thousand, certainly 
coming,” hangs over England like a flaming comet, England 
itself being all very combustible too. In few' weeks hence, dis- 
contented Wales, the Presbyterian Colonels declaring now for 
Royalism, will be in a blaze; large sections of England, ail 
England very ready to follow, will shortly after be in a blaze. 

' Gentleman’s, Magazine (1791), lxi.,530; without comment or indica- 
tion of any Rind, , 
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The smaii Governiag Party in. England, dtiriiig those early 
months ol 1648, are m a position which might fill the bravest: 
mind with misgivings. Elements ,of destruction 'every where- 
iinder and around them; their lot either to conquer^ or igno~ 
miniously to die. A King not to be bargained with; kept in 
Carisbrook, the centre of ail factious hopes, of world-wide in- 
trigues: that is one element, A great Royalist Party, subdued 
difficulty, and ready at all moments to rise again: that is 
aiioth.er, A great Presbyterian Party, at the head of which is 
Loudon City, “ the Purse-bearer of the Cause,” highly dissatis- 
.fieci at the course things had taken, and looking desperately 
round for new combinations and a new struggle: reckon that 
for a third element. Add lastly a headlong Mutineer, Republi- 
can, or Levelling Party: and consider that there is a, working' 
House of Commons which counts about Seventy, di-^dded in 
pretty equal halves too, — the rest waiting w'hat will come of it. 
Come of f/, and of the Scotch Army advancing towards xt I — 
Cromwell, it appears, deeply sensible of all this, does in these 
weeks make strenuous repeated attempts towards at least a ^ 
union among the friends of the Cause themselves, whose aim is 
one, whose peril is one. But to little effect. Ludlow, with 
visible satisfaction, reports how ill the Lieutenant-General sped, 
when he brought the Army Grandees and Parliament Grandees 
to a Dinner ” at his own house, “ in King Street,” and urged 
a cordial agreement: they would not draw together at all' 
Parliament ■ would not agree with Army; hardly Parliament 
w'ith itself: as little, still less, would Parliameirt and City agree. 
At a Common Council in the City, prior or posterior to thhi 
Dinner, his success, a.s angry little Walker intimates, was the 
same. “ Saturday 8th April 164S,” having prepared the 
ground beforehand, Cromwell with another leader or two, at- 
tended a Common Council; spake, as we may fancy, of the 
coxunion dangei's, of the gulfs now yawning on every side: “ but- 
the City,” ciiucldes my little gentleman in gray, with a very 
shrill land of laughter in the throat of him, “ were now wiser 
tixun our First Parents; and rejected the Serpent and his subtle- 
ties.” “ In fact, the City wishes well to Hamilton and his Forty- 
thousand Scots; the City has, for some time, needed i-egimen'ts 
quartered in it, to keep down open Royalist-Presbyterian hx- 
surrcctiou. It xvas preciseh' on the morrow after this visit of 
Cromwcil’s thac there rose, from small cause, huge Apprentice- 
: riot in the City : : discomfiture : of Trainbands., ^ seizure .of ixrms ■ 
^ Ludlow', i. 338. 

" History of Independency, part i. 85. 
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seizure of City Gates, Ludgate, Newgate, loud wide cry of God 
and King Charles! ” — riot not to be appeased but by “ desperate 
charge of cavalry,” after it had lasted forty hours.^ Such are 
the aspects of affairs, near and far. 

Before quitting Part Third, I will request the reader to under- 
take a small piece of very dull reading; in whidi however, if ho 
look till it become credible and intelligible to him, a .stnoigo 
thing, much elucidative of the heart of this ma,tter, will disclose 
itself. At Windsor, one of thc.se days, unknown now which, 
there is a Meeting of Army I>eaders. Adjutant-General Allen, 
a most authentic earnest man, whom we shall know bettci" after- 
wards, reports what they did. Entirely amazing to us. These 
are the longest heads and tlie strongest hearts in England; and 
this is the thing they are doing; this is the way the}’-, for their 
part, begin despatch of business. The reader, if he is an earnest 
man, may look at it with very many thoughts, for which there 
is no word at present. 

“ In the year Forty-seven, you may remember,” says Ad- 
jutant Allen, “ we in the Army were engaged in actions of a very 
high nature; leading us to very untrodden paths, — both in our' 
Contests with the then Parliament, as also Conferences with the 
King. In which great work.s, — wanting a spirit of faith, and 
•also the fear of the Lord, and also being unduly surprised with 
the fear of man, which always brings a snare, we, to make haste, 
■as we thought, out of such perplexities, measuring our way by a 
wisdom of our own, fell into Ireaties with tin? King and his 
Party: which proved suclt a .snare to us, and led into such iaby- 
linths by the end of thtd year, that the very things we thought 
to avoid, by the means wc used of our own devising, were all, 
with many more of a far worse and more perplexing nature, 
brought back upon us. To the overwhelming of our sj)irits, 
weakening of our hands and hearts; hlling ns with divisions, 
confusions, tumults, and every evil work ; and thereby endanger- 
ing the ruin of that blessed Cause yvC had, with such success, 
been prospered in till that time. 

'■ P'or now the King and his Party, seeing us not answer their 
ends, began to provide for themselves, by a. Treaty w'itli tlu' tlien 
Parliament, set on foot about the beginning of h'orly-eight. 
The Parliament also was, at the same lime, highly dis]ileascd 
with us for what we had done, both as to the King a,iT.J them- 
selves. The good people likewise, even our most cordial friend.s 
in the Nation, beholding our turning aside from tiiat path of 
^ Rushworth, vii. 1051. 



simplicity ^ve had formerly walked in, and been Blessed "in,' and 
thereby much endeared to their hearts-, — began now to fear, 
and wi thdraw their affections from us, in this palUic path' which 
we had stepped into, and walked in to our hurt, the ^''ear before. 
And a.s a farther fruit of the wages of our backsliding hearts, %ve 
were also filled with a spirit of great jealousy and divisions 
ajnongst ourselves; having left that Wisdom 'of the Word, 
which is first pure and then peaceable ; so that -w^e were now fit 
for little but to tear and rend one another, and thereby prepare 
tjurselves, and the work in our Imnds, to be ruined by our 
common enemies. Enemies that were readj” to say, as many 
others of like spirit in this day do,^ of the like sad occasions 
amongst us, ‘ Lo this is the day we looked for.’ - The King and 
his Party prepare accordingly to ruin all; by sudden Insurrec- 
tions in most parts of the Nation: the Scot, concurring with the 
same designs, comes in with a potent Army under Duke Hamil- 
ton. We in the Army, in a low, -weak, divided, perplexed con- 
dition in all respects, as aforesaid : — some of us judging it a duty 
to lay down our arms, to quit our stations, and put ourselves 
into the capacities of private men, — .since what we had done 
and' what was yet in our hearts to do, tending as v/e judged to 
the good of these poor Nations, was not accepted by them. 

“ vSorne also even encouraged themselves and us to such a 
tllingj by urging for such a practice the example of pur Lord 
Jesus j who, when he had borne an eminent testimon)^ to the 
plejji^ure of his Father in an active way, sealed it at last by hi.s 
sufferings; which was presented to us as our pattern for imita- 
■tiom Others of us, however, v/ere different-minded; tlunking 
something of another nature might yet be farther our duty; — 
and these therefore were, by joint advice, by a good loand of 
the Lord, led to this result; viz., To go solemnly to search out 
our own iniquities, and humble our souls before the Lord in the 
sense of the same; ■\vliich, we were persuaded, had provoked 
the Lord against us, to bring such sad perplexities upon us at 
that day. Out of wliich we saw no rvay else to extricate our- 
selves. 

“ Accordingly we did agree to meet at Windsor Castle about 
the beginning of Forty-eight. And there we spent one day 
together in prayer; inquiring into the causes of that sad dispen- 
sation,” — let all men consider it; “ coming to no farther result 
that day; but that it was still our duty to seek. And on the 

* 1659; Allen’s Pamphlet is witten as a Monition and Example to 
Fleetwood and the, others, now in a similar peril, but with- no Oliver now 
among them. ,. ■> 
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morrow we met again in the morning; where many spake frotn - 
the Word, and pra'^'cd: and the then Lieutenant-General Crom- 
unintelligible to Posterity, but extremely intelligible to. 
himself, to these men, and to the Maker of him and of them,— • 
did press ’oerv earnestly on all there present, to a thorough 
ronsiucration of our actions as an Army, and of our ways parti- 
nularlv as ■)rivate Christians: to see if any iniquity could be 
founxJ in them; and what it was, that if possible we might find ’ 
it out, and so remove the cause of such sad rebukes as were upon 
us (hy reason of our iniquities, as we judged) at that time. And 
the way more particularly the Lord led us to herein v/as tliis: 
To look back and consider what time it was when with joint 
satisfaction we could last say to the best of our judgments. The 
presence of tiie Lord was amongst us, and rebukes and judg- 
ments were not as tlien upon us. Which time the Lord led us • 
jointly to find out and agree in ; and having done so, to proceed, 
as we then judged it our duty, to search into all our public 
actions as an Army afterwards. Duly weighing (as the Lord 
helped us) each of them, with their grounds, rules, and ends, as 
near as we could. And so we concluded tliis second day, with 
agreeing to meet again on the morrow. Which accoiriingly we 
did upon the same occasion, reassuraing the consideration of 
our debates the daj' before, and reviewing our actions again. 

“ By which means we were, by a gracious hand of the. Lord, 
led to find out the very steps (as we were all then jointly con- 
vinced) by which we had departed from the Lord, and pro- 
voked Him to depart from us. Which we found to be those 
cursed carnal Conferences our own conceited wdsdom, our fears, 
and want of faith had prompted us, the year before, to entertain 
with the King and his Party. And at this time, and on this 
occasion, did the then Major Goffe (ii,s I rpnember was his tide) 
make use of that good Word, Proverbs First and Twenty-third, 
TiLrn you at my reproof : behold, 1 will -pour out my Spirit unto 
you, .1 will make known my words imto you. Which, we having 
found out our sin, he urged as our duty from those words. And 
the Lord so accompanied by His Sjiirit, that it had a kindly 
effect, like a word of His, upon most of our hearts that were then 
]>reseat: which begot in us a great sense, a shame and Inathii^' 
of ourselves for our iniciuities, and a justifying of the Lord as, 
righteous in Tiis proceedings against us. ^ ■ 

-ind in this path the Lord led us, not only to sec our sin, hut; 
also our duty ; and this so unanimously set with weight upon; 
each heart that none was able hardly to speak a word to each 
other for bitter weeping,”— docs the modern reader mark it; 
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this weeping, and who they are th.at weep! Weeping parti v 
in the sense and shame of our hiiquities; of our unbelieL base 
fear of men, and carnal consultations (As the fruit therenlj uith 
our own wisdoms, and not with the VVe-rd rri the Lord,--vchfch 
only is a way of wisdom, strength and safety, and all besides it 
are ways of snares. And yet we were aisi^ liclped. vritii iVar and 
crembling, to rejoice in the Lord; whose feitJ. fulness anrl Ic ring- 
kindness, we were made to see, yet failed us not; — who r.nncrn- 
nereci us still, even in uur low estate, because Ills mewv eiu’i res 
for ever. Who no sooner iirought us to His feet, acknor.der'ain:; 
Him in that way of His (viz. searching for, being ashann-d uL 
and willing to turn from, our iniquities), but He L‘d direci our 
steps; and presently we were led and helped to a c>ear agree- 
ment amongst ourselves, not any dissenting, That it wa;^ the 
duty of our day, with the forces we had, to go out and fight 
against those potent enemies, which that year' in all places ap- 
peamd against us.” Courage! “With an humble confidence, 
in the name of the Lord only, that we should destroy them. 
And vve were also enabled then, after serious seeking His face, to 
come to a very dear and joint resolution, on many grounds ar 
large there debated amongst us, That it was our duty, if ever 
the Lord brought us back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, 
that man of blood, to an account for that blood he had shed, 
and mischief he had done to his utmost, against the Lord’s 
Cause and People in these poor Nations.” Mark that also! 

“ xAnd how? the Lord led and prospered us in all our undertak- 
ings that year, in this way; cutting liis work short, in righteous- 
ness; inab'ng it a year of mercy, equal if not transcendent to 
any since these Wars began; and making it \rorthy of remem- 
brance by every gracious soul, who wa.s wise to obsen'e the Lord, 
and the operations of ,His hands, — I wi.sh may never be for- 
gotten.” , Let Fleetwood, if he have the same heart, go and do 
likewise.b' . . 

Aby.sses, black chaotic wlrirhvinds: — docs the reader look 
upon it all as Madness? llfadness lies dose by; as Madne--, 
docs to the Highest Wisdom, in man’s life always: !)ul \his is 
not mad! This dark elemenr, it is the jnother of the lightnings 
and the splendours; it is very sane this! — ' 

NV faithful Memorial of that reaiarkabJe Meeting of inauw Officer- 
the .-'wmy in England at Windsor Castle, in the vear i6.-.8,’stc. etc. 'ia 
Sonicrs TractSj Vi. 499-501). 




PART IV 




SECOND CIVIL WAR 


LETTERS LIX— LXII 

About the beginning of May 1648, the general Presbyterian- 
Royalist discontent announces itself by tumults in Kent, tumults 
at Colchester, tumults and rumours of tumult far and near; 
portending, on all sides, that a new Civil War is at hand. The 
Scotch Army of Forty- thousand is certainly voted; certainly 
the' King is still prisoner at Carisbrook ; factious men have yet 
made no, bargain with him: certainly there will and should be 
a new War? So reasons Presbyterian Royalism everywhere. 
Headlong discontented Wales in this matter took the lead. • 
Wales has been full of confused discontent all Spring ; this or 
the other confused Colonel Poyer, full of brandy and Presby- 
terian texts' of Scripture, refusing to disband till his arrears be 
better' paid, or indeed till the ICing be better treated. To whom 
otirer confused Welsh Colonels, as Colonel Powel, Major-General 
Laughem, join themselves. There have been tumults at Cardiff, 
tumults here and also there ; open shooting and fighting. ■ 
Drunken Colonel Poyer, a good while ago, in March last, seized 
Pembroke; flatly refuses to obey the Parliament’s Order when ' 
Colonel Fleming presents tiie same. — Poor Fleming, whom we 
saw some time ago soliciting promotion;^ he here, attempting 
to defeat some insurrectionary party of this Foyer’s “ at a Pass ” 
(name of the Pass not given), is himself defeated, forced into a 
Church, and killed,- Drunken Poyer, in Pembroke strong 
Castle, defies the Parliament and the world: new Colonels, 
Parliamentary and Presbyterian~Ro5’'alist, are hastening to- 
wards him, for and against, Wales, smoking with coi'ifused 
discontent all Spring, has now, by influence of the ftoing Scotch 
comet or Army of Forty-thousand, burst into a gener^'- blaze. 
iLeUt-r XXXVII. p. 201, ■ * Rushworth, vii. 1097,' 
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“ The wentr)!' are all for the King; the common people under- 
stand nothing, and follow the gentryd’ Chepslo>v Castle too 
has ioeen taken “ by a stratagem.” The counliy is all up or 
rising; “ the smiths have all fled, cutting their i'sellows before 
Iheyhvent: ” impossible to get a horse shod, — never saw such :) 
country ! ^ On the whole, Cromwell will have to go. CVoraweH, 
leave being asked of Fairfax, is on the ist of May ordered to go; 
marches on Wednesday the 3d. Let him march swiftly! 

Horton, one of the Parliamentary Colonels, lias already, wlulc 
Crorawell is on march, somewhat tamed the Mhdsh humour, hy 
a good beating at St. Fagan’s: St. Fagan’s Fight, near {'ardii;', 
on the 8th of May, where Laughern, hastening towards Poyer 
and Pembroke, is broken in pieces. Cromwell marches by 
Monmouth, by Chepstow (nth May); takes Chepstmv Town: 
attacks the Castle, Castle will not surrender, — ^l:se leaves Colonel 
Ewer to do the Castle; wdio, after four weeks, does it. Crom- 
well, by Swansea and Carmarthen, advances towards Pembroke; 
quelling disturbance, rallying force, as he goes ; arrives at Pem- 
broke in some ten days more ; and, for want of artillery, is like 
to have a tedious siege of it." 


LETTER LIX 

Here is his first Letter from before the place : a rugged rapid 
despatch, with some graphic touches in it, and rather more of 
hope than the issue realised. Guns of due quality arc not to be 
had. In the beginning of June," “ Hugh Peters ” went acims to 
!Milford Haven, and from the Lion, a Parliament Ship riding 
there, got “ two drakes, two dcmi-culverins, and two whole 
eulverins,” and safely conveyed them to the Leaguer; with 
which new implements an instantaneous essay was made, and a 
" storming ” thereupon followed, but without success. — Of 
“ the Prince,” Prince Charles and his revolted ships, of the 
“ victory in Kent ” and what made it needful, r/e shall liavc to 
speak anon. 

: ^ * Rushworth, vlL iocj7. . 

“Abuntlaiit details lie scattered in RusMvorth, vii.; Poyer and Pein- 
brcike Castle, in March, p. 1033; P'lomiag Idllcd (rst May), p. 1097; Chep- 
stow surprised {“ beginning of May ”), p. xiog, — -retaken (cglb tiav), ji. 
1x30; St, Fagan’s Fight {8th May), p. iiio; Cromwell’s March, p]>. lisi-S. 

■tCromwelliana, p. 40. 


Second Civil War 



To the Honotivable William. Leniliall, Esquire^ Speaker of ike 
House of Commons: These, ^ 


Leaguer before Pembroke, 14th June 1648. 

All that you can expect from hence is a relation of 
the state of this Garrison of Pembroke. Which is briefly thus: 

Phey begin to be in extreme want of provision, so as in all 
probability they cannot live a fortnight without being starved. 
But v/e hear that they mutinied about three days since; cried 
out, “Shall we be ruined for two or three men’s pleasure? 
Better it were we should throw them over the walls.” It’s cer- 
tainly reported to us that within four or six days they’ll cut 
Foyer’s throat, and come all away to us. Poyer told them, 
vSaturday last, that if i-elief did not come by Monday night, 
they should no more believe him, nay they should bang 
him. 

We have not got our Guns and Ammunition from Walling- 
ford as yet; but, however, we have scraped up a few, which 
stands us in y^er}’- good stead. Last night, we got two little guns 
planted, which in Twenty-four hours will take away their Mills; 
and then, as Poyer himself confesses, they are all undone. We 
made an attempt to storm him, about ten days since; but our 
ladders were too short, and the breach so as men could not get 
over. We lost a few men; but I am confident the Enemy lost 
more. Captain Flower, of Colonel Dean’s Regiment, was 
wounded; and Major Grigg’s Lieutenant and Ensign slain; 
Captain Burges lies wounded, and very sick. I question not, 
but within a fortnight we shall have the Town; ‘ and ’ Poyer 
Imth engaged himself to the Officers of the Town, Not to keep 
the Castle longer than the Town can hold out. Neither indeed 
can he; for we can take away his water in two days, by beating 
down a staircase, which goes into a cellar where he hath a well. 
They allovir the men half-a-pound of beef, and as much bread 
a-day ; but it is almost spent. 
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much frights them. Confident I am^ we shall have it in Four* 
teen days, by starving. 1 am. 

Sir, 

Your servant, 

Olivjsk Cromwet-l.^ 

Precisely in about “Fourteen days” a new attpnpt was 
made," not without some promising results, but again iipffcf;- 
rnai. “ The Guns are not come from Bristol, for want of wind ; ''' 
and against hunger and short scaling-ladders Foyer is stubborn. 
Three days after this Letter to Lenthall, some three weeks since 
the siege began, here is another, to Major Saunders, 


'I 


'll 




LETTER LX f 

Of this Major, afterwards Colonel, Thomas Saunders, now ’* 
lying at Brecknock, there need little be said beyond what the 
Letter itself says. He is “ of Derbyshire,” it seems; sat after- - 
wards as a King’s- Judge, or at least was nominated to sit; con- 
tinued true to the Cause, in a dim way, till the very Re.storation; 
and withdrew then into total darkness. 

This Letter is endorsed in Saunders’s own hand, “ The Lord 
General’s order for taking Sir Trevor Williams, and Mr, Morgan, ■ 
Sheriff of Monmouthshire.” Of which two Welsh individuals, 
except that Williams had been appointed Commander-in-chief 
of the Parliament’s forces in Monmouthshire some time ago, and ( 
Morgan High Sheriff there,® both of whom had now revolted, we .f 
know nothing, and need know nothing. The Letter has come 
under cover enclosing another Letter, of an official sort, to one 
“ Mr. Rumsey ” (a total stranger to me); and is superscribed, ", 
For Yourself. t 

^ To Major Thomas Saunders, at Brecknock : These. ^ 

‘ Before Pembroke,’ i7fli June iCKj,o. “ 

I send you this enclosed by itself, because it’s of , 
greater moment. The other you may communicate to Mr, , 

* Rushworlli. vii. 1159: read ia the House, 20th June 16,^8 {Commoas ' 
Journals, v. 608). 

Rush worth, vii. 1175. 

loth Januai-y 1645-6, Williams; 17th November 1647, Morgan: Com- ^ 
Journals, in dit^us. 

‘ ' ' ' 'j 
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Rumsev as far as you think fit and I have witten. ' I would not 
have him or other honest men be discouraged that Ttiimk it not 
fit, at present, to enter into contests j it will be- good to yield a 
little, for public advantage; and truly that, is my end; wherein 
I desire you to satis.ty them. 

I have sent, as m}’ Letter mentions, to have you remove out 
o.f Brecknockshire; indeed, into that part of Glamorganshire 
which lieth next Monmouthshire. For this end: We have plain 
discoveries that Sir Trevor Williams, of Llangibby,' about two 
miles from Usk in the County of Monmouth, was very deep in 
the plot of betraying Chepstow Castle; so that we are out of 
doubt of his guiltiness thereof. I do hereby authorise you to 
seize him ; as also the High Sheriff of Monmouth, Mr. Morgan, 
who was in the same plot. 

- But, because Sir Trevor Williams is the more dangerous man 
by far, I would have you seize Iiim first, and the other will easily 
be had. To the end you may not be frustrated and that you 
be not deceived, I think fit to give you some characters of 
the man, and some intimations how things stand. He is a man, 
as -I am infonned, full of craft and subtlety; very bold and 
resolute ; hath a House at Llangibby well stored with arms, and 
very strong; his neighbours about him veiy Malignant, and 
much for him, — who are apt to rescue him if apprehended,, much 
more to discover anything which may prevent it. He is full, of 
jealousy; partly out of guilt, but much more because he doubts 
some' -that were in the business have discovered him, which 
indeed they have, — and also because he Icnows that his Servant 
is brought liither, and a Minister to be examined here, who are 
able to discover the whole plot. 

If you should inarch directly into that Country and near him, 
it’s odds he either fortify his House, or give you the slip: so also, 
if you should go to his House, and not find him there ; , or if you 
attempt to take him, and miss to effect it; or if you make any' 
known inquiry after him, — it will be discovered. 

Wherefore, ‘ as ’ to the first, you have a fair pretence of 
going out qf Brecknockshire to quarter about Newport and 
Caerleon, w’hich is not above four or five miles from his House 
You may send to Colonel Herbert, whose House lieth in Mon- 
mouthshire; who -will certainly acquaint you where he- is. ' You 
are also to .send to Captain Nicholas, who is at Chepstowj to 
require irim to assist you, if he ‘ Williams ’ should get into hxs 
House and stand upon his guard. Samuel Jones, who is Quarter- 
master to Colonel Herbert’s troop, will be ver>' assisting to you, 
^ He writes “ Laiigevio “ MuumoutJi ” too. 
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if you send to him to meet you at your quarters ; liotii by letting 
you know where he is, and also in ail matters of intelligence. If 
there shall be need, Captain Burges’s troop, now quartered in 
Glamorganshire, shall be directed to i-eceive orders from you. 

You perceive by all this that we are, it may be, a little too 
much solicitous in this business it’s our fault; and indeed sucli. 
a temper causeth us often to overact business. Wherefore, with- 
out more ado, we leave it to you; and you to the guidance of 
God herein; and rest, 

■ Yours, 

Oliver Cromweix. 

‘ P.S.’ If you seize him, bring, — and let him be brought 
with a strong guard, — to me. If Captain Nicholas should light 
on him at Chepstow, do you strengthen him with a strong guard 
to bring him. — If 3mu seize lus person, disarm his House; but 
let not his arms be embezzled. If you need Captain Burges’s 
troop, it quarters between Newport and Chepstow.^ 

Saunders, b)^ his manner of endorsing this Letter, .seems to 
intimate that he took his two men ; that he keeps the Letter by 
way of voucher. Sir Trevor Williams by and by® compounds 
as a Delinquent, — retires then into “ Langevie House ” in a 
diminished state, and disappears from History.. -Of Sherifl 
Morgan, except that a new Sheriff is soon appointed, we have 
no farther notice whatever.® 


LETTER LXI 

Since Cromivell quitted London, there have arisen wide com- 
motions in that central region too ; the hope of the Scotch Army 
and the certain!}’- of this War in Wales excite all unruly things 
and persons. At Pembroke lately we heard tlie cannons firo, 
both from Leaguer and Sliips, for a “ victory in Kent concern- 
ing which and its origins and issues, take the following iiKii<'ii- 
.'■tions.' 

May \6th. Came a celebrated “ Surrey Petition liigiulying 
armed cavalcade of Freeholders from SinTejq v/itb a Petiliou 
craving in verjr high language that Peace be made -vvdth his 

y Harris, p. .<95; and Forster, iv. 239. - Quamons Jo-uruals. 

Note to Colonel Hughes, 26th June 1648, in Appendi>:, No. 10, 
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Majesty: they quarrelled with the Parliament’s Guard in Wes 
minster Hall, drew swords, had swords drawn upon them; “ t 
?vliller of M'andsworth was run through with a halberV’ he ai 
others ; and tire Petitioners went home in a slashed and high 
indignant condition. Thereupon, May 24th, armed meeting 
Kentish-men on Blackheath; armed meeting of Essex-me- 
several armed meetings, all in communication v/ith the Ci 
Preslryterians: Fairfax,. .ill of the gout, has to mount, — ^in e 
ti'ernity of haste, as a man that will quench fire among smokii 
flax..' 

June 1st. Fairfax, at his utmost speed, smites fiercely again 
the centre of this Insurrection; drives it from post to pos 
drives it into Maidstone “ about 7 in the evening,” “ witli 1 
hard fighting as I ever saw; ” tramples it out there. The centr 
flame once trampled out, the other flames, or armed meeting 
hover hither and thither; gather at length, in few days, all ; 
Colchester in Essex; where Fairfax is now besieging them, wil 
a very obstinate and fierce resistance from them. Tliis is tl 
victory in Kent, these are the “ glorious successes God b 
vouchsafed you,” w'hich Oliver alludes to in this Letter. 

We are only to notice farther that Lambert is in the Nortl 
waiting, in very inadequate strength, to see the Scots aiiiv 
Oliver in this Letter signifies that he has reinforced him wi: 
some “ horse and dragoons,” sent by “ West Chester,” which y 
now call Chester, -where “ Colonel Duldnfield ” is Governor. Tl 
Scots are indubitably coming; Sir Marmaduke Langdale (who: 
Oliver, we may remark, encountered in the King’s left vdng : 
Naseby Fight) has raised new Yorkshiremen, has seized Berwic 
seized Carlisle, and joined the Scots; it is becoming an open; 
Royalist affair. In Lancashire a certain Sir Richard Tempes 
very forward in his Royalism, goes suddenly blazing abroa 
“ with 1,000 horse and many knights and gentlemen,” threate: 
ing huge peril; but is, in those very hours, courageously set upc 
by Colonel Robert Lilburn with what little compact force the: 
is, and at once extinguished: — an acceptable service on the pa 
of Colonel Robert; for which let him have thanks from Parlii 
ment, and reward of i,oook^ 

Very desirable, of course, that Oliver had done with Pembrok 
and were fairly joined with Lambert. But Pembroke is stronf 
Poj'er is stubborn, hopes to surrender ” on conditions Olive 
equally stubborn, though sadly short of artillery and means, w: 
have him “ at mercy of the Parliament,” so signal a rebel as hir 

^V/hitlocke, pp. 312, 313; Commons Journals {5th July 1648), v. 62 
etc. 
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Fairfax’s Father, the Lord Ferdbando, died in March lastp 
so that the Genorai’s title is now changed: 

'To his Excellency the Ldrd Fairfax, General of the 
Parliament s Army : These. 

Before Pembroke, sRth June 

I have some few days since despatclied hf>rs<' and 
dragoons fo)' the North. I sent them by the way of West 
{?'jiester : thinking it fit to do so in regard of this enclosed Letter 
which I received from Colonel Diikinfield; — recj airing them to 
give inm assistance in the way. x\nd if it should prove that a 
present help would not serve the turn, then I ordered Captain 
Pennyfeather’s troop to remain with the Governor ‘ Dukinfield ’ ; 
and the rest immediately to march towards Leeds, — and to send 
to the Committee of York, or to him that commands the forces 
in those parts, for directions whither they should come, and how 
they shall be disposed of. 

The number 1 sent are six troops: four of horse, and two of 
dragoons; whereof three are Colonel Scroop’s, — and Captain 
Pennyfeather’s troop, and the other two dragoons. I . could 
not, by the judgment of the Colonels here, spare more, noi* send 
them sooner, without manifest hazard to these parts. Here is, 
as I have formerly acquainted your Excellency, a very desperate 
Enemy; who, being put out of all hope of mercy, are resolved 
to endure to the uttermost extremity ; being very many ‘ of 
them ’ gentlemen of quality, and men thoroughly resolved. 
They have made some notable sallies upon Lieutenant-Ctdonel 
Re:ide’s quarter,- to his loss. We are forced to keep divers 
posts, or else they would have relief, or their horse break away. 
Our foot about them are Four-and-Twenty hundred; we always 
necessitated to have some in garrisons. 

The Country, since we sat down before this place, have made 
two or three insurrections ; and are ready to do it every day : 
so that, — what with looking to them, and disposing our horse 
to that end, and to get us in provisions, without; which we 
should starve, this country being so miserably exhausted and 
so poor, and we no money to buy victuals, — indeed, whatever 
may be thought, it’s a mercy we have been able to keep our 
men together in the midst of such necessity, the sustenance of 

1 13th March 1647-8 (Rushworth, vii. 1030). 

* Reade had been entrusted with the Siege of Tenby: that, had ended 

* j3ne 2d (Commons Journals, v. 588); and Roade is now assisting at 
etobroke. 
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ihe foot for most part being but bread and water,' -Our-gunsj 
through the unhapp}’ accident at Berkley not yet come to us; 
—and indeed it, was a very unhappy thing they, were brought 
thither; the wind liaving been always so cross, that since they' 
•<vtjre recovered from sinkijig, they could not '' corae to us^; 
a.nd this place not being to be had wdthout fit instruments for 
Irattering, except by standng.'^ And truly I believe the Enemy’s 
straits do increase upon them verj’- fast, and that witliin a few 
flays an end will be put to this business; — which surely might 
have been before, if we had received things wherewith to have 
done it. But it will be done in the best time.^ 

]’ rejoice much to hear of the blessing of God upon your Ex- 
cellency’s endeavours. I pray God that this Nation, and those 
that are over us, and your Excellenc}?' and all we that are under 
you, ‘ may discern ’ wdiat the mind of God may be in all this, 
and what our duty is. Surely it is not that the poor Godiy 
People of this Kingdom should still be made the object of wTath 
and anger; nor that our God would have our necks under a yoke 
of bondage. For these things that have lately come to pass 
■ have been the wonderful w'orks of God; breaking the rod of 
the oppressor, as in the day of Midian, — not with garments much 
rolled in blood, but by the terror of the Lord ; who will yet save 
His people and confound His enemies, as on that day. Tlie 
Lord multiply His grace upon you, and bless you, and keep your 
' heart upright; and then, though you be not conformable to the 
men of tliis world, nor to their wusdom, yet you shall be. precious 
in the eyes of God, and He will I)e to you a horn and a shield. 

My Lord, I do not know that I have had a Letter from any 
of your Army, of the glorious successes God has vouchsafed you. 
1 pray pardon the complaint made. I long to ‘ be ’ with you. 
I take leave; and rest, 

My Lord, • ■ ■ 

Your most humble and faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 


‘P.S.’ Sir, I desire you that Colonel Lehunt may have a 
Commission to command a Troop of Horse, the gveatest part 
whereof came from the Enemy to us; and that you would be 
plt-ased to send blank Commissions for his inferior officers. — 
with what speed may be.® 

’ “ WiLliout either fit instruments for battering except by starving." 
Great liaste, and considerable stumbling in the. grammar of this last sen- 
tence! After starving/’ a mere comma; and so on. 

God’s lime is the best. * Sloaue mss. 1519, f. 90. 
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In Rushworth^ under date March 24th^ is announced that “ Sir 
W. Constable has taken care to send ordnance and amnninition 
from Gloucester^, for the service before Pembroke.” ‘ The un- 
happy accident at Berkley,” I believe, is the .strandintr of the 
“ Frigate,” or Shallop, that carried them. Guns are not to 
had of due quality for battering Pembroke. In the mean time, 
several bodies of horse ” arc mentioned as deserting, or te.Liug 
quarter and service on the Parliament side.- It is over these 
that Lehunt is to be appointed Colonel; and to Fairfax as 
(--eneral-in-chief " of all the Parliament’s Forces raised or tc-i)r 
raised,” it belongs to give him and his subordinates the duo 
commissions. 

Jtdy sih. Young Villiers Duke of Buckingham, .son of the 
assassinated Duke; he with his Brother Francis, with the Earl 
of Holland, and others who will pay dear for it, started up about 
Kingston on Thames with another open Insurrectionary Arma- 
ment; guided chiefly by Dutch Dalbier, once Cromwell’s in- 
structor, but now gone over to the other side. Fairfax and the 
Array being all about Colchester in busy Siege, there seemed 
a good opportunity here. They rode towards Reigate, these 
Kingston Insurgents, several hundreds strong : but a Pai-liament 
Party “under Major Gibbons” drives them back; following- 
close, comes to action with them between “ Nonsuch Park and 
Kingston,” where the poor Lord Francis, Brother of the Duke, 
fell mortally wounded; — drives them across the river “into 
Hertfordshire into the lion’s jaws. For Fairfax sent a Party 
out from Colchester ; overtook them at St. Neot’s ; and captured, 
killed, or entirely dissipated them.-'’ Dutch Dalbier \vas hacked 
in pieces, “so angry were the soldiei's at him.” The Earl of 
Flolland stood his trial afterwards; and lost his head. The, 
Duke of Buckingham got off; — ^might almost as well have died 
with poor Brother Franci.s here, for any good he afterwards did. 
T\vo pretty youths, as their Vandyke Portraits in Hamjjtoii 
Court still testify; one of wliom lived to become much uglier! 

July Sih. Duke Hamilton, with the actual Scotch Army, is 
“ at Annan ” on the Western Border, ready to step across to 
England. Not quite P'orty-thousand ; yet really about half 
that number, tolerably effective. Langdale, wuth a vanguard 
of Three-thousand Yorkshiremen, is to be guide; Monro, with 
n body of horse that had long served in Ulster, is to bring uj) the 
rear. The great Duke dates from Annan, 8th July Poor 

old Annan ; — never saw such an Army gathered, since the Scotch 

* vii. 1036. " Ruslawoi'th, Croinvi-elliaiia. 

- =* Rijrilv.iorth, vii. 1178, 82, * Ibid., vii. 1184. 
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James went to wreck in Sohvay Moss, above a hundred years ago’I^ 
Scotland is in a disastrous, distracted condition; overridden' by 
a. Hamilton majority in Parliament. Poor Scotland willj with 
exertion, deliver its “ King from the power of Sectaries and 
is dreadfully uncertain what it will do with him when 'delivered! 
Perhaps Oliver will save it the. trouble. 

July xiih. Oliver at last is loose from Pembroke; as the 
lollowing brief Letter will witness. 


LETTER LXII 

To Uie Honourable William Lcnihall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
House of Commons: These. 

gjj^ ‘ Pembroke,’ nth July r64S. / 

The Town and Castle of Pembroke were surrendered 
to me this day, being the Eleventh of July; upon the Pro- 
positions which I send you here enclosed.® What Arms, 
Ammunition, Victual, Ordnance or other Necessaries of War are 
in ‘ the ’ Town, I have not to certify you, — -the Commissioners 
I sent-in to receive the same not being yet returned, nor like 
suddenly to be; and I was unwilling to defer the giving you an 
account of this mercy for a day. 

The Persons Excepted are such as have fonnerly served you 
in a very good Cause; but, being now apostatised, I “did rather 
make election of them, than of those who had always been for 
the King; — ^judging their iniquity double; because they have 
sinned against so much light, and against so many evidences of 
Divine Providence going along with and prospering a just Cause, 
in the management of which they themselves had a share. 

I rest, 

Your humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell .‘V ' 


Drunken Colonel Poycr, Major-General Laughern and certain 
others, “ persons excepted/" have had to .surrender at mercy; a 
great many more on terms : Pembroke happily is down ; — and the 

ijam.es. V.A,d..- 1542 . 

* Gives in Rushwortb. vii 1190.: 

- Copv in Taimcr iiss. l.xii, 159; printed, correctly, in Grey on the Third 
Volume of Neal’s Puritans (Appendix, p. 129), from another source. 
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^^elsh War is encied.^ Cromwell hurries northward; by Glou- ■ ' 
cester, Warwick; gets 3,000' pairs of shoes” at Leicester; 
leaves his prisoners at Nottingham (with Mrs. Hutchinson and ;i 
her Colonel, in the Castle there); joins Lambert among the hills 
of Yorkshire/ where his presence is much needed now. ; 

July In these tumultuous months the .Fleet too, as "we ' 

heard at Pembroke once,® has partially revolted; set Colonel 
Admiral Rainsborough ashoi'e,” in the end of May last. The 
£arl of Waiwick, hastily sent thithei', has brought y>art of it to 
order again; other part of it has fled to Holland, to the Young- 
Prince of Wales. The Young Prince goes hopefully on bi).ard, 
steers for the coast of England; emits his summons and mani- 
festo from Yarmouth roads, on the 27th of this month. Getting t' 
nothing at Yarmouth, he appears next week in the Downs; 
orders London to join him, or at least to lend him 20,000/.’^ 

It all depends on Hamilton and Cromwell now. His Majesty, 
from Carisbrook Castle, the revolted Mariners, the London Pres- 
byterians, the Besieged in Colchester, and all men, are waiting 
anxiously what they now will make of it when they meet. w 


LETTERS LXIII— LXVl 

PRESTON BATTLE 

The Battle of Preston or Battle-and-Rout of Preston lasts three * 
days ; and extends over many miles of wet Lancashire country , — ’ 

from “ Langridge Chapel a little on the east of Preston,” south- 
w'ard to Wamngton Bridge, and northward also as far as you 
like to follow. A wide-spread, most confused transaction; "the 
essence of which is, That Cromwell, descending the valley of the 
Ribble, with a much smaller but prompt and compact force, finds 
Hamilton flowing southward at Preston in very loose mder* ''I 
dashes in upon him, cuts him in two, drives him north and soutli, 
into as miserable ruin as his worst enemy could wisir. " s' 

There are four accounts of this Affair by eyc-witnesses, still ’I 

> Order, “ latli July 164S ” (the day after Peuibroke), ibr denv-lisluDf.- 
the Castle of Haverfordwest: in Appendix, Nu. 10. ' ' ' 

-At Biu-nard Castle, on the ayth Julj’,' “ his horse ” joined (Rushw.u“i.]i 
vii. laii) ; he liimsdf not till a fortnight after, at Wetlierbv farther soutbl 
* Antea, p. 263. . ' 

Rushworth, vii.; 29th May, p. 11.3X; 8th June, nth Juno. op. nn, 

1151; 27th July, pp. .i2oy, 1315, etc. ' 
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accessible: Cromweirs account in these Two. Letters; a Cap- 
tain Hodgson’s rough brief recollections written afterwards; 
and on the other side^ Sir Marmaduke Lahgdale’s letter in 
v'indica.tion of his conduct tliere; and lastly the deliberate Nar- 
rative of Sir James Turner (“ alias Dugald I)algetty>”' say some). 
As liie Affair was so momentous, one of the most critical in all 
these Wars, and as the details of it are still so accessible, we will 
illustrate CromwelFs own account by some excerpts from the 
others. Combining all v/hich, and considering well, some image 
of this rude old tragedy and triumph may rise upon the reader. 

Captain Hodgson, an honest-hearted, pudding-headed York-, 
shire Puritan, now with Lambert in the Hill Country, hover- 
ing on the left dank of Hamilton and his Scots, saw Cromwell’s 
face at Ripon, much to the Captain’s satisfaction. ‘‘ The Scots,” 
says he, “ marched towards Kendal; we towards Ripon, where 
Oliver met us with horse and foot. We were then between 
Eight and Nine thousand: a fine smart Army, fit for action. 
We marched up to Skipton; the Forlorn of the Enemy’s horse,” 
Sir Marmaduke’ 3, “ was come to Gargrave; having made h^voc 
of the country, — it seems, intending never to come there again.” 
“ Stout Henry Cromwell,” he gave them a check at Gargrave;"^ 
— and better still is coming. 

Here, however, let us introduce Sir James Turner, a stout 
pedant and soldier-of-fortune, original Dugald Dalg^tty of the 
Novels, who is now marching with the Scots, and happily has a 
turn for taking Notes. The reader will then have a certain 
ubiq'uity, and approach Preston on both sides. Of the .Scotch 
Officers we may remark, Middleton and the Earl of Calendar 
have ah'eady fought in England for the Parliament: BailKe, 
once beaten by Jifontrose, has been in many wars, foreign and 
domestic; he is Icfthand cousin to the Reverend Mr. Robert, 
who heard the Apprentices in Palaceyard bellowing Justice 
on Strafford!” long since, in a loud and ludeous manner. 
Neither of the Lesleys is here, on this occasion; they abide at 
home with the oppressed minority. The Duke, it will be seen, 
marches iir e:<tremely loose order; vanguard and rearguard 
very far apart, — and a Cromwell attending Ifim.on flank! 

“ At Jr-iornby,” says the learned Sir James alias Dugald, “ a 
day’s march beyond Kendal, it was advised, Whether we' shotild 
inarch to [.aiicashire, Che.shire, and the Western Counties ; or 

^ Iludgson’s Men'll /irs (with Slingsby’s Memoir.^, Edinburgh, ■ i 808; a 
dull autlieiitic Book, left full of blunders, of darkness natural' and adsciti- 
tious, by the Editor), pp. 114, 5. • ' 
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if ■vve should go into Yorkshire,, and so put ourselves in the 
straight road to London, with a resolution to fight all who 
would oppose us? Calendar was indifferent; Middleton was 
for Yorkshire; Baillie for Lancashire. When my opinion \¥as 
asked, I was for Yorkshire; and for this reason only, That I 
understood Lancashire was a close country, full of ditches au'd 
]j edges; which was a great advantage the English would ha\''e 
over our raw and undisciplined musketeers; the Parliament’s 
arm}’ consisting of disciplined and well-trained soldiers, arid 
excellent firemen; while on the other hand, Yorkshire was a 
more open country and full of heatlis, where we might both 
make use of our horse, and come sooner to push of p&e ” with 
our foot. “ My Lord Duke was for Lancashire way; and it 
seems he had hopes that some forces would join with him in his 
march that way, I have indeed heard him say, that he thought 
Manchester his own if he came near it, Wliatever the matter 
Vvas, I never saw him tenacious in anything during the time of 
his command but in that. We chose to go that way, which 
led us to our ruin. 

Our march was much retarded by most rainy and tempestu- 
ous weather, the elements fighting against us; and by .staying 
for country horses to carry our little ammunition. The van- 
guard is constantly given to Sir Marmaduke, upon condition 
that he should constantly furnish guides ; pioneers for clearing 
the ways; and, which was more than both these, have good 
and certain intelligence of all the Enemy’s motions. But 
whether it was by our fault or Iris neglect, want of intelligence 
helped to ruin us ; for,” — in fact wc were marching in extremely 
loose order; left hand not aware what the right was doing; van 
and rear some twenty or thirty miles apart; — far too loose for 
men that had a Cromwell on their flank ! 

On the night of Wednesday i6th August 1648, my Lord Duke 
has got to Preston with the raaiti body of his foot; his horse 
lying very wide, — ^ahead of him at Wigan, arcar of him, one 
knows not where, he himself liardly knows where. Sir Manna- 
duke guards him on the left, “ on Preston Moor, about T.a ug- 
ridge Chapel,” some four miles up the Ribble, — and knows not, 
in the least, what storm is coming. For Cromwell, this satne 
night, has got across the liills to Clithcroe and fartlier; tlus 
same Wednesday night he lies “ at Stonyhurst,” where now the 
College of Stonyhurst is , — “ a Papist’s house, one Sherburne’s ” ; 
and lo-rnorrow morning there will be news of Cromwell. 

“ That night,” says Hodgson, “ we pitched our camp at 
Sianyarcs Hall, a Papist’s house, one Sherburne’s; and the 
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next morning a Forlorn of horse and foot was drawn out And - 3 

ut Langridge Chapel our horse” came upon Sir Marraaduke; 

“ drawn up very formidably. One Major Poiindall ” (Pownel, 

}-ou pudding-head !) and myself commanded the Forlorn of foot. \ 
And here being drawn up by the Moorside (a mere scantling of 
us, a.s yet, not half the number we should have- been), the 
General ” Cromwell “ comes to us, orders us To march. We not 
having half of our men come up, desired a little patience; he 
gives out the word, ‘ March! ’ ” — not having any patience, he, 
at this moment! And so the Battle of Preston, the first day of 
it, is begun. Here is the General’s own Report of the business 
at night. Poor Langdale did not know at first, and poor Hamil- 
ton did }rot know all day, that it was Cromwell who was iiow 
upon them.^ Sir Marmaduke complains bitterly that he was 
not supported; that they did not even send him powder,-- 
marched away the body of their force as if this matter had been 
notliing; “ merely some flying party, Ashton and the Lancashire 
Presbyterians.” Cromwell writes in haste, late at night. 


LETTER LXIII 

For ike Honourable Committee of Lancashire sitting at Man- 
chester. 

(I desire the Commander of the Forces there to open this Letter 
if it come not to their hands.) .■ . 

Gentlemen, ‘ Preston.- 17th August I6.i8. 

It hath pleased God, this day, to show His 
great power by maldng the Army successful against the common 
Enemy. 

We lay last night at Mr. Sherburii’s of Stony hurst, nine 
miles from Preston, which was within three miles of the Scots 
<iuarters. We advanced betimes next morning towards Preston, 
with a desire to engage the Enemy; and by that time our For- 
lorn had engaged the Enemy, we were about four miles from 
Preston, and thereupon we advanced with the whole Army; and 
the Enemy being drawn out on a Moor betwixt us and the 
Town, the Armies on both sides engaged; and after a very sharp 
dispute, continuing for three or four hours, it pleased God to 
enable us to give them a defeat; which I hope we shall improve, 
1 Sir Mannaduke’s Letter. 
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by God’s assistance,, to their utter ruin: and in this service yonr 
countrymen have not the least ^ share. 

We cannot be particular, having not time to lake account of 
the slain prisoners; but. we can assure you we have many 
prisoners, and many of those of quality; and many slain; and 
t'ne Army so dissipated ‘as I say.’ The principal part where- 
of, with Duke Hamilton, is on south side Kibble and Darven 
Bridge, and we lying with the greatest part of the Army elcise 
to them ; nothing hindering the ruin of that part of the Enemy’s 
Army but the night. It shall be our care that they shall not 
pass over any ford beneath the Bridge,^ to go Northward, ur to 
come betwixt us and Whallcy. ■ 

We understand Colonel-General Ashton’s are at Whalley ; we 
have seven troops of horse or dragoons that we believe lie at 
Clitheroe. This night I liave sent order to them expressly to 
march to Whalley, to join to those companies; that so we may 
endeavour the ruin of this Enemy, You perceive by this Letter 
how things stand. By this means the Enemy is broken: and 
most of their Horse having gone Northwards, and we having 
sent a considerable pa.rty at the very heel of them; and the 
Enemy having lost almost all his ammunition, and near four- , 
thousand arms, so that the greatest part of the Foot are naked; 
— therefore, in order to perfecting this work, we desire you to 
raise your County; and to improve your forces to the total ruin 
of that Enemy, wEich wa}^^ soever they go; and if® you shall 
accordingly do your part, doubt not of their total ruin. 

We thought fit to speed this to you ; to the end you may not 
be troubled if they shall march towards you, but imyjrovc your 
interest as aforesaid, that you may give glory to God for this 
unspeakable mercy. This is all at present from, 

Your very humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 

Commons Journals, Monday 21° AugusH 1648: “ The Copy of 
a Letter from Lieutenant-General Cromwell, from Pre.slun, of 
17“ Augusii 1648, to the Committee of Lancashire sitting at Man- 

^ means “ the not least.” 

® There is such a ford, rideable if tide and rain permit. 

•• tiiat ” in tlie Original. — The punctuation and granjinar of these sen- 
tences might have been improved; but their breathless impetuositv, 
directness, sincere singleness of purpose, intent on the despatch of business 
only, would have been obscured in the process, 

Lancashire during the Civil War (a Collection of Tracts republished 
by the Cheiham Society, Manchester,, 1844), p. 257. The Letter is in many 
old Pamphlets of the time, Langdale’s, Letter is ako given in this Cliethahi 
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Chester j enclosed in a Letter from a Member of ,f;his. House from 
Manchester, of ic)*-’ Augmii 1648, were this day ' read.- . Ordered, 
That it be referred to the Committee at Derby House to send 
away a copy of Lieutenant-General Cromwell^s Letter to the 
General ” Fiurfax. ” and to the Lord Admiral Warwick^ to en- 
courage them in their part of the work. — ^The enclosing Letter 
from the. Member of this House at Manchester/’ short and in- 
significant, about “ dispensations/’ “ providences/’ etc. is also 
given in the old Pamphlets, and in this Chetham Book now 
jjefore us. He signs himself “ W.L.”^ probably William Lang- 
tou, the new Member for Preston. 


LETTER LXIV ’ J 

Cromwell, on this Thursday Night, does not yet know all the 
havoc he has made. Listen to stout Sir James from the other 
side; and pity poor men embarked in a hollow Cause, with a 
•Duke of Hamilton for General 1 

“ Beside Preston in Lancashire/’ saj^s the stout Knight, 

“ Cromwell falls on Sir Marmaduke’s flank. The English ” of 
Sir Marmaduke “ imagined it was one Colonel Ashton, a power- 
ful Presbyterian, who had got together 3,000 men to Oppose us, 
because we came out of Scotland without the General Assembly’s 
permi.ssion. Mark the quarrel. While Sir Marmaduke disputes 
the matter, Baillie, by the Duke’s order, marches to Ribble Bridge, 
and passes it with all the foot except two brigades.” Never 
dreaming that Cromwell is upon u.s! “This was two miles p 

from Preston. By my Lord Duke’s command, I had sent some < 

ammunition and commanded-men to Sir Marmaduke’s assist- ; j 
ance: but to no purpose; for Cromwell prevailed; $0 that our 
English first retired, and then fled. It must be remembered ■; 
that, the night before this said encounter, Earl Calendar and 
Middleton were gone to Wigan, eight miles from thence, with a 
considerable part of the cavalry. Calendar was coifie back, and 
was with the Duke/’ while the action took place; “ and so was ’ : 

1 : but upon the rout of Sir Marmaduke’s people, Calendar got , '■ 
away to Ribble, where he arrived safely by a miracle, as I think ; 
for the Enemy was between the Bridge and us, and had killed 
or taken most part of our two brigades of foot,” which was all 
that Baillie had left here. , , ■ 

“ The Duke with his guard of horse. Sir Marmaduke with 
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many officers, among others myself, got into Preston Town ; 
with intention to pass a ford below it, thougii at that time not 
rideable. At the entry of the Town, the enein\" pursued us hard. 
The Duke faced about, and put two troops of them to a retreat ; 
but so soon as we turned from them, they again turned upon us. 
The Duke facing the second time, charged them, which suc- 
ceeded well. Being pursued the third time, my Lord Duke 
cried To charge once more for King Charles ! One trooper re- 
fusing, he beat liim with his sword. At that charge we put t'uo 
enemy so far behind us, that he could not so soon overtake us 
again. Then Sir Marmaduke and I entreated the Duke to hasteii 
to his Army ; — and truly here he showed as much personal valour 
as any man could be capable of. We swam the Ribble River; 
and so got to the place where Lieutenant-General Baillie had 
advantageously lodged the foot, on the top of a Hill, among very 
fencible enclosures. 

“ After Calendar came to the infantr)^, he had sent 600 
musketeers to defend Ribble Bridge. Very unadvisedly; for 
the way Cromwell had to it was a descent from a hill that .com- 
manded all the champaign; wliich was about an English quarter 
of a mile in length between the Bridge and that Hill where our 
foot were lodged. So that our musketeers, having no shelter, 
were forced to receive all the musket-shot of CrorawelFs infantry, 
which was secure within thick hedges; and after the loss of 
many men, were forced to run back to our foot. Here Claud 
Hamilton, the Duke’s Lieutenant-Colonel, had his arm broke 
with a musket-bullet. 

“ The Bridge of Ribble being lost, the Duke called all the 
Colonels together on horseback to advise what was next to be 
done. We had no choice but one of two : Either stay, and mairr- 
tain our ground till Middleton (who was sent for) came back 
with his cavahy ; Or else inarch away that night, and find him 
out. Calendar would needs speak first; whereas by the ciustom 
of war he should have told his opinion last, — and it was, To 
march away that night so soon as it was dark. This was 
seconded by all the rest, except by Lieut.-General Baillie and 
myself. But all the arguments we used, — as the impos.sibility 
of a safe retreat, from an enemy so powerful of horse ; in so ■very 
foul weather, and extremely deep ways; our soldiers exct-ied- 
ingly wet, weary and hungry; the inevitable loss of all our 
ammunition, — could not move my Lord Duke by his autliority 
to contradict the shameful resolution taken by the major part 
of bis officers. 

“ After tiiat drumless march was resolved upon, and but few 
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horse appointed to stay in rear of the foot, I inquired, What 
should become of our unfortunate Airmiunition, .since forward 
with us we could not get it? It was not thought fit to hlow' it up 
that night, lest thereby the Enemy should know cif our retreat, 
or rather fiight. I was of that opinion' too; but for another 
reason : for we could not have blov/n it up then, without a visible 
inischief to ourselves, being so near it. It was ordered it should 
be done, three hours after our departure, by a train; but tiiat 
being neglected, Cromwell got it all. : - ^ 

“ Next morning we appeared at Wigan Moor; half our num- 
ber less than we were; — most of the faint and weary soldiers 
having lagged behind; wdrom we never saw again. Lieutenant- 
General Middleton had missed us,” such excellent order was in 
this Army, for he came by another way to Ribble Bridge. , It 
was to be wished he iiad still stayed with us ! He, not feding 
us there, followed our track: but was himself hotly pursued by 
Cromwell’s horse; with w'hom he skirmished the whole w'ay till 
he came within a mile of us. He lost some men, and several 
were hurt, among others Colonel Urrey^got a dangerous shot on 
the left side of his head; whereof, though he was afterwards 
taken prisoner, he recovered. In tliis retreat of Middleton’s, 
which he managed well, Cromwell lost one of the gallantest 
officers he had, Major Thornhaugh; who was run into the breast 
with a lance, whereof he died. 

After Lieutenant-General Middleton’s coming, we began to 
think of fighting in that Moor: but that was found impossible, 
— ^in regard it was nothing large, and was environed with enclo- 
sures v/hich commanded it, and these we could not maintain long, 
for w'ant of that ammunition we had left behind us. And there- 
fore we marched forward with intention to gain Waiyington, ten 
miles from the Moor we were in; and there we conceived we 
might face about, having the command of a Town, a River, and 
a Bridge. Yet I conceive there were but few of us could have' 
foreseen we might be beaten, he/ore we were masters of any of 
them. : 

“ It -was towards evening and in the latter end of August,” 
I'nclav :sSth of the month, “ when our horse began to march. 
Some regiments of them were left with the rear of the foot: 
Middleton stayed with 'these; my Lord Duke and Calendar 
were before, — As I marched with the last brigade of foot through 
the Town of Wigan, I was alarmed, That our horse behind me 
were beaten, and running several v/ays, and that the enemy 'wns 
in my rear. I faced about with that brigade; arid in the Market- 
Sir John Hurry, the famous Tiurncoat, of whom afterwards. 
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place, serried the pikes together, shoulder to shoulder, to enter- 
tain any that might ctoge: and sent orders to the rest of the 
brigades before, To continue their march, and follow Lieu- 
tenant-General Baillie who was before them. It was then night, 
but the moon shone bright. A regiment of horse of our own 
appeared first, riding very disorderly. I got them to stop, till 
I commanded my pikes to open, and give way for them to ride, 
or run aw^ay, since they would not stay. But now rn}'’ ])ikeraen, 
being demented (as I think we were all), would not lu^ar me: 
and two of them ran full tilt at me,” — poor Daigelty! ‘‘ One of 
their pikes, which was intended for my belly, I griped with my 
left hand; the other ran me nearly two inches into the inner 
side of my right thigh; all of them crying, of me and those 
horse, ‘ They are Cromwell’s men ! ’ This was an unseasonable 
wound; for it made me, after that night, unseiwiceable. This 
made me forget all rules of modesty, prudence and discretion,” 
— ^my choler being up, and m)'' blood flowing! “ I rode to the, 
horse, and desired them to charge through these foot. They 
fearing the hazard of the pikes stood : I then made a cry come 
from behind them, That the enemy was upon them. This en- 
couraged them to charge my foot, so fiercely that the pikemen 
tiirew dowm their pikes, and got into houses. All the horse 
galloped away, and as I was told aftexwards, rode not through 
but ov&y our whole foot, treading them down ; — ^and in this con- 
fusion Colonel Lockhart,” — let the reader fiote that Colonel,—^ 
was trod down from his horse, with great danger of his life. 

“ Though the Enemy was near, yet I beat drums to gather my 
men together. Shortly after came Middleton wdth some horse. 

I told him what a disaster I had met with, and wliat a greater 
I expected. He told me he v/ould ride before, and make tJie 
horse halt. I marched, however, all that night till it was fair 
day; and then Baillie, who had rested a little, entreated me to 
go into some house and repose on a chair; for I had slept none 
in two nights, and eaten as little. I alighted; but the constant 
alarms of the Enemy’s approach made me resolve tct ride for- 
ward to Warrington, which was but a mile; and indeed I niay 
say I slept all that way, notwithstanding my wound,” 

While the wounded Dalgetty rides forwaxxl, let t.is bori'ow 
another glimpse from a different source ; ^ of bitter .struggle .still 
ping on a little to the rear, of him. “ At a place called Red- 
bank,” near Winwick Church, two miles from Warrington,/' the 
Scots made a stand with a body of pikes, and lined the hedges 
with muskets; who so rudely entertained the pursuing Enemy, 

1 'Heatk’s Gbronicle, ;p 3a 3 . 
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that they were compehed to stop until the coming up of Colonel 
Pride’s regiment of foot, after a sharp dispute, put those 
same brave fellows to the run. They were chiiimanded by a 
little spark in a blue bonnet, who perfoimed the part, of an ex- 
cellent commander, and was killed on the spat,”' ' Does any one 
know this little .spark in the blue bonnet? No one,- His very 
mother has long ceased to weep for him now. Let him have 
burial, and a passing sigh, from us! — Dugald Turner continues: 

‘‘ I expected to have found either the Duke or Calendar, or 
both of them, at Warrington: but I did not 3 and indeed I have 
often been told that Calendar carried away the Duke -with him, 
much against his mind. Here did the Lieutenant-General of 
the foot meet -with an Order, whereby he i.s required To make 
as good conditions for himself and those under him as he could; 
for the horse would not come back to him, being resolved to 
preserve themselves for a better time.’ Baillie was surprised 
■with this: and looking upon that action which he was ordered 
to do, as full of dishonour, he lost much of that patience of 
which naturally he was master; and beseeched any that would 
to shoot him through the head,” — ^poor Baillie ! “ At length 
having something composed himself, and being much solicited 
by the officers that were by him, he wrote to Cromwell. — I then 
told him, That so long as there was a resolution to fight, I would 
not go a foot from him; but now that they were to deliver 
thex'nselves prisoners, I would preserve my liberty as long as I ' 
could:" and so took my leave of him, carrying my wounded thigh 
av^-ay with me, I met immediately with Middleton; who sadly 
condoled the irrecoverable losses of the last two days. Within 
two hours after, Baillie and all the officers and soldiers that 
were left of the foot were Cromwell’s prisoners. I got my wound 
dressed that morning by my own surgeon; and took from him 
those things I thought necessary for me; not knowing when I 
might see him again; — as indeed I never saw him after.” ^ 

This was now the Saturday morning when Turner rode a-way, 
carrying his wounded thigh with him ’ ’ ; and got up to Hamilton 
and the vanguard of horse; who rode, aimless or as good as aim- 
less henceforth, till he and they were captured at Uttoxeter, or 
in the neighbourhood. Monro with the rear-guard of horse, 
“ always a day’s march behind,” hearing now what had befallen, 
instantly drew bridle; paused uncertain; then, in a marauding 
manner, rode back towards their own country, 

Of which disastrous doings let us now read Cromwell’s vic- 

- ’Memoirs of his own Life and Times, by Sir James Turner (Ediaburgb, 
1829), pp. 63-?. 
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torious account; drawn tip with more deliberation on the rnorrov^ 
after. “ This Gentleman/’ who brings up the Letter, is Majo;.- 
Berry; “once a Clerk in the Shropshire Iron- works ; ” now a 
very rising man. “ He had lived with me/’ says Richard Biixter, 
“ as guest in my own house; ” he has now high destinies before 
him, — which at last sink lower than ever.*^ 

To the Honourable William Lenihall, Esquire, Speaker oj Ih 
House of Commons ; These. 

Qjjj ‘ Warrington,’ aotii .\ugiBt 1648, 

I have sent up this Gentleman to give you an 
account of the great and good hand of God towards you, in the 
late victory obtained against the Enemy in these parts. 

After the conjunction of that Party which I brought with 
me out of Wales with the Northern Forces about Knaresborough 
and Wetherby, — hearing that the Enemy was advanced with 
their Army into Lancashire, we marched the nest clay, being the 
13th of this instant August, to Otiey (having cast off our Train, 
and sent it to Knaresborough, because of the difficulty of march- 
ing therewith through Craven, and to the end we might with 
more expedition attend the Enemy’s motion) : and on the 14th 
to Skipton; the 15 th to Gisbume; the i6th to Hodder Bridge 
over Ribble;^ where we held a council of war. At which we 
had in consideration, Whether we should march to Whalley that 
night, and so on, to interpose between the Enemy and his further 
progress into Lancashire and so southward, — which we had some 
advertisement the Enemy intended, and ‘ we arc ’ since con- 
firmed that they intended for London itself; Or whether to 
march immediately over the said Bridge, there being no ot.hcr 
betwixt that and Preston, and there engage the Enemy,-- --wlio 
we did believe would stand his ground, becan.se we had informa- 
tion that the Irish Forces under Monro lately come out of Ire- 
land, which consisted of Twelve-hundred horse and Fifteen- 
hundred Foot, were on their march towards Lancashire to join 
..them,''. 

‘ Baxter’s Life, pp. 57, 97, 58, 72. 

- Ovex Hodder rather, which is the chief tributary <•>{ the i^.ibble in 
uplaud parts, and little inferior to the main stie.ani m size. Ribble bom 
the Northeast, Hodder from the North, then a few miles larthtr, Calder 
from the South: after which Ribble pursues its old direction; draining an 
extensive hill-tract by means of frequent inconsiderable broolcs, and re- 
ceiving no notable slrearn on either side till, far down, the Darwen from 
the East and South falls in near Preston, and the united waters, now a 
respectable River, rush swiftly into the Irish sea. 
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it was thought that to engage the Enemy to fight ,was onr 
business; and the reason aforesaid ghing, us .hopes .that, qiir 
marching on the North side of Ribble would effect it, it was 
resolved w'c should march over the Bridge; which, accordingly 
wc did; and that Jiight quartered the whole Army in- the field 
by Stonyhiirst .K’a,H, being Mr. Sherbum’s house,- a place nine 
miles distant from Preston, Very early the next morning w-e 
Tnarcl-ied towards Preston: ha^ung intelligence that the Enemy 
v/as dravring together thcreai.iouts from all his out-quarters, we 
drew out a Forlorn of about two-hundred horse’ and four- 
hundred foot, the horse commanded by Major Sfxiithson, tlie 
foot by Major PowneL Our Forlorn of horse marched, witliin 
a, mile ’ to ’ where the Enemy was drawn up, — ^in the enclosed 
grounds by Preston, on that side next us; and there, upon a 
Moor,- about half a mile distant from the Enemy’s Army, met 
with their Scouts and Outguard; and did behave themselves 
with that valour and courage as made their Guards (wdiich con- 
sisted both of horse and foot) to quit their ground; and took 
divers prisoners; holding this dispute with them until our- 
Forlora of foot came up for their justification; and by these we 
had opportunity to bring up our whole Army. 

So soon as our foot and horse were come up, we resolved that 
night to engage them if \<!e could; and therefore, advancing 
vvith our Forlorn, and putting the rest of our Army into as good 
a posture as the ground w’ould bear (Avhich w^as totally incon- 
yenient for our horse, being all enclosure and miry ground), vre 
pressed upon them. The regiments of foot were ordered as 
followeth. There being a Lane, very deep and ill, up to the 
Enemy’s Army, and leading to the Town, w'e commanded tv/o' 
regiments of horse, the first -whereof was Colonel Plarrison’s and 
next was my own, to charge up that Lane ; and on either side of 
them advanced the ‘ Main ’-battle, — which wmre Lieutenant- 
Colonel R cade’s, Colonel Dean’s and Colonel Pride’s on the 
right; Colonel Bright’s and my Lord General’s on the left; and 
Colonel Ashton with the Lancashire regiments in reserve. We 
ordered Colonel Thornhaugh’s and Colonel Twistleton’s regi- 
meats of horse on the right ; and one regiment in reserve for the 
Lane; and the remaining horse on the left: — so that, at last, we 
came to a Pledge-dispute; the greatest of the impression from 
the Enemy being upon our left wing, and upon the ‘ Main ’- 
battle on both sides the Lane, and upon our horse in the Lane; 
in all which places the Enemy were forced from their ground, 
after four hours dispute; — ^until we came to the Town; into 
which four troops of my own regiment first entered; and, being 
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well seconded by Colonel Harrison’s .regiment, charged the 
Enemy in the Town, and cleared the streets. 

There came no band of yoiir foot to fight that day but did it 
v^ith incredible valour and resolution; among which Colonel 
Bright’s, my Lord General’s, Lieutenant-Colonel Reade’s and 
Colonel Ashton’s had the greatest work; they often co,ming to 
push of pike and to close firing, and always making the Enemy 
to recoil. And indeed I must needs say, God was as much seen 
in the valour of the officers and soldiers of these b<d'cn-e-men- 
tioned as in any action that hath been performed ; the Enemy- 
making, though he was still worsted, very stiff and sturdy 
resistance. Colonel Dean’s and Colonel Pride’s, outwinging the 
Enemy, could not come to so much share of the action; fhe 
Enemy shogging ^ down tow'-ards the Bridge; and keeping almost 
ail in reserve, that so he might bring fresh hands often to fight. 
Which we not knowing, and lest we should be outwinged, ^ we ’ 
placed those two regiments to enlarge our right wing; this was 
the cause they had not at that time so great a share in that 
action. 

At the last the Enemy was put into disorder; many men 
slain, many prisoners taken; the Duke, with most of the .Scots 
horse and foot, retreated over the Bridge; where, — ^after a very 
hot dispute betwixt the Lancashire regiments, part of rny Lord 
General’s, and them, being often at push of pike,— -Ih^y .were . 
beaten from the Bridge ; and our horse and foot, following them, 
killed many and took divers prisoners; and we possessed the 
Bridge over Darwen ‘ also,’ and a few houses there ; the 
Enemy being driven up within musket-shot of us where we lay 
that night ,- — wq not being able to attempt farther upon the 
Enemy, the night preventing us. In this posture did the Enemy 
and we lie most part of that night. Upon entering the Town, 
many of the Enemy’s horse fled towards Lancaster; in the chase 
of whom went divers of our horse, who pursued them near ten 
miles, and had execution of them, and took about five-hundred 
horse and many prisoners. We possessed in this Fight very- 
much of the Enemy’s ammunition; I Ijelieve they lost four 
or five thousand arms. 'lire number of slain w'e judge to be 
about a thousand; the prisoners we took were about four- 
thousand. 

In the night the Duke was drawing off his Army towards 

^ Shoff is from the same root as shock; “ .shogging,” a word of Oliver’s iu 
such case-s. signifie.s inoviag by pulses, intcarmittently. Ribble Bridge lay 
on the Scotch right; Dean and Pride, therefore, who fought on the English 
right, "got gradually less and less to do. 

Darwen between us and them, , 
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great and poor Town, and very Malignant, vsfere plunde--' d 
almost to their skins by them. 

Vvh could not engage the Enemy until tve came v/ilbin three 
miles of 'Warrington; and there the Enemy made a stand, at a. 
place near Wimvick. We held them in some dispnlc till our 
Army came up; they m'aintiiining the Pass with great resolu- 
tion for many hours; ours and theirs coming to push of and 
very close charges, — which forced us to give ground; but our 
men, by the blessing of God, quickly recovered it, and rnarg'ng 
very home upon them, beat them from their standing ; where 
we killed about a thousand of them, and took, as we believe, 
about tw'o-thousand prisoners; and prosecuted them home to 
Warrington Town; where they possessed the Bridge, wliich liad 
a strong barricade and a work upon it, formerly made very de- 
fensive, As soon as we came thither, I received a message from 
General Baillie, desiring some capitulation. To which I yielded. 
Considering the strength of the Pass, and that I could not go 
over the River ‘ Merse}!' ’ within ten miles of Warrington with 
the Army, I gave him these terms: That he should surrender 
himself and all his officers and soldiers prisoners of w^ar, with 
all his arms and ammunition and horses, to me ; I giving quarter 
for life, and promising civil usage. Which accordingly is clone: 
and the Commissioners deputed by me have received, and are 
receiving, all the arms and ammunition; which will be, as theV' 
tell me, about Four-thousand complete arms; and as many 
prisoners: and thus you have their Infantry totally ■ ruined. 
What Colonels and Officers are with General Baillie, I have not 
yet received the list. 

The Duke is marching witli his remaining Horse, which are 
about three- thousand, towards Nantwich; 'wliere the Gentle- 
men of the County have taken about five-hundred of them ; of 
w'hich they sent me word this day. The countiy will scarce 
suffer an,)'- of my men to pass, except they ha,ve rny Iraud-' wi-il- 
uig ’ ; telling them, They ai-e Scots. They bring in and kiil 
divers of them, as they light upon them. Most of the Nolrility 
of Scotland are with the Duke. If I had a thousand horse thjit 
could but trot thirty miles, 1 should not doubt but to give a 
very good account of them: but tmly we are so ])urassed n.nd 
haggled out in this business, that we are not able to do iijtrjxi 
than walk ‘ at,’ an easy pace after them. — I have sent post to 
rny Lord Grey,rto Sir Henry Cholmely and Sir Edward Rhodes 
to gather all together, with speed, for their pi'osecution; as like- 
%Y’se to acc|uaint the Governor of Stafford therewith. 
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I hear Monro is about Cumberland ' with the horse that ran . 
away^’ and his ^ own ’ Irish horse and foot, wiiich are a con- 
siderable body. I have left Colonel Ashton’s three regiments of 
foot, mdi seven troops of horse (six of Lancashire and one of 
Cumberland), at Preston; and ordered Colonel Scroop with five 
troops of horse and two troops of dragoons, ‘ and ’ with two 
regiments of foot (Colonel Lascelles’s and Colonel Wastell’s), to 
embody widi them; and liave ordered them to put their prisoner;, 
10 the sivord if the Scots shall presume to advance upon them, 
because they cannot bring them off with security.* 

Thus you have a ISTarrative of the particulars of the success 
vriiich God hath given you: which I could hardly at this time 
have done, considering the multiplicity of business; but truly, 
w'hen I was once engaged in it, I could hardly tell how to say 
less,' there being so much of God in it; and I am not willing to 
say more, lest there should seem to be any of man. Only give 
me leave to add one word, showing the disparity of forces on 
both sides ; that so you may see, and all the world acknowledge, 
the great hand of God in this business. The Scots Army could 
not be less than twelve-thousand effective foot, well armed, and 
, five-thousand horse; Langdale not less than two-thousand five- 
hundred foot, and fifteen-hundred horse; in all Twenty-one 
Thousand; — and truly very few of their foot but were as well 
armed if not better than yours, and at divers disputes did fight 
two or three hours before they would quit their ground. Yours 
v/ere about two-thousand five-hundred horse and dragoons of 
your old Array; about four-thousand foot of your old Army; 
also about sixteen-hundred Lancashire foot, and about five- 
hundred Lancashire horse: in all, about Eight-thousand Six- 
hundred. You see by computation about two-thousand of the 
Enemy slain; betwixt eight and nine thousand prisoners; 
besides what are lurking in hedges and private places, whidr 
the Country daily bring in or d'estroy. Where Langdale and 
his broken forces ai*e, I know not; but they are exceedingly 
shattered. v , 

Surely, Sir, this is nothing but the hand of God ; and wherever 
anj’thing in this world is exalted, or exalts itself, God will pull 
it down; for tliis is the day wherein He alone will be exalted. 
It is not fit for me to give advice, nor to say a word what use 

^ Xorfchw:ird from Preston on the evening of the I7tli, the Battle-day. 

■‘It is to be hoped the Scots under Monro will not presume to^ ad- 
’.ancH, t.jr thi prisoner.s here in Preston are about four- thousand! These 
are not Baillio’s Warriagton men “ who surrendered on quarter ior life ”i 
. these are " at discretion.” 
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you should make of this; — more than to pray you, and all that 
ackno’ivledge God, That they, would exalt Him, — and not hate 
His people, who are as the apple of His eye, and for wliom even 
Kings shall be reproved'; and that yon -would (.ouruge to 
do the w^ork of the Lord, in fulfilling the end of your l\fagistnicy, 
in seeking the peace and -welfare of this Land, — that ali t'imt 
will live peaceably may have countenance from you, and Ihcy 
that are incapable and will not leave troubling -the Land tnay 
speedily be destroyed out of the Land. And if you take courage 
in this, God will bless you; and good men will stand by you; 
and God will have glory, and the Land will have happiness by 
you in despite of all ymur enemies. Which shall be the j>ra,yer of, 
Your most humble and faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Postscript. We have not, in all this, lost a considerable 
Officer but Colonel Thornhaugh; and not many soldiers, con- 
sidering the service: but many ai-e wounded, and our horse 
much wearied. I humbly crave that some course may be taken 
to dispose of the Prisoners. The trouble, and extreme charge 
of the Country where they lie, is more than the danger of their 
escape, I think they would not go home if they might, without 
a convoy; they are so fearful of the Country, from whom they 
have deserved so ill. Ten men will keep a thousand from run- 
ning away.^ 

Conwions Journals, Wednesday 23d August 164S: “Ordered, 
That the sum of Two-hundred Pounds he bestowed upon ]\lnjor 
Berry, and the sum of One-hundred Pounds upon Edward Sex by, 
who brought the very good ne-ws of the very great Success ob- 
tained, by the great inercy'- of God, against the whole Scots 
Army in Lancashire, and That the said respective sums .shall 
be ” — ^in short, paid directly. Of Major 'Berry, Kichard 'Baxtei \s 
friend, we have already heard. Captain Edward Sexby. here 
known to us as Captain for the first time, — did we not once see 
him in another character? One of Three Troopers with a 
Letter, in the Honourable PCouse, in the time of the Army 
Troubles?' He will again turn up, little to his advantage, by 
and by, A Day of universal Thanksgiving- for this “ wonderful 
peat Success” is likewise ordered; and a printed schedule of 
items to be thankful for, is despatched, “ to the number of 
10,000,” into all places.® 

’ Chetham-.Society Book, ut supra, pp. 259-2C7. 

* Antca, p. 218; and Ludlow, h '189. ' “ Commons Journals, v, G85. 
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LETTER LXV 


Lpvt the following hast}!' Letter, of the same date with that 
more deliberate one to Lenthali, followed by another as hasty, 
terminate the Preston Business. Letters of hot Haste, of Hue- 
and-Cry; two remaining out of many such, written “ to all the 
tlountries,'' in that posture of affairs; — the fruit of which we 
shall soon see. Colonels “ Cholmely, White, Hatcher, Rhodes,” 
Country Colonels of more or less celebrity, need not detain ns 
,\at. present. ' 


For ike Honourable iJu Committee at York : These, 


‘ Gentlemen,’ 


Warrington, 20th August 1648. 


We have quite tired our horses in pursuit of 
the Enemy: we have killed, taken and disabled all their Foot; 
and left them only some Horse, with whom the Duke is fled into 
Delamere Forest, having neither Foot nor Dragooners. They 
have taken Five-hundred of them, — I mean the Country Forces 
‘ have,’ as they send me word this day. 

They ^ are so tired, and in such confusion, that if my Horse 
could but trot after them, I could take them all. But we are 
so weary, we can scarce be able to do more than walk after 
them. I beseech you therefore, let Sir Henry Cholmely, Sir 
Edward Rhodes, Colonel Hatcher, and Colonel White, and all 
the. Countries about you, be sent to, to rise with you and follow 
them. For they are the miserablest party that ever was; I 
durst engage myself, with Five-hundred fresh Hoi'se, and Five- 
hundred nimble Foot, to destroy them all. My Horse are miser- ' 
a.bly beaten out ; — and I have Ten- thousand of them Prisoners. 

We have killed Ave know not what ; but a very great number; 
ha'ving done execution upon them above thirty miles together, 
— besides what we killed in the Tavo great Fights, the one at 
Preston, the other at V/arrington ‘ or WTnwick Pass,’ ■ The 
Enemy w&s Twenty-four-thousand horse and foot; Avhereof 
Eighteen-thousand foot and Six-thousand horse: and our 
msmber about Six-thousand foot and Three-thousand horse at 
the utmost. 

This is a g'ioiious Day: — God help England to answer His 
The Scots. 
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mercies !— I have no more; .but beseech you in all your parts 
gather mto bodies, and pursue. I rest. 

Your most humble serviuit, 

OiaVER ("ROM WELL, 

part, by far, of the Kobility of Scotland 
are with Duke Hamilton.^ ^ 


Honotimhle the Committee at York : These' '• 

Wigan, 23d August 1648. ~l 
I have intelligence even now come to my ^ 
Duke Hamilton with a wearied Body of Horse is ^ 
'■ards Pontefract; where probably he may lodge ' 
rest his Horse; — as not daring to continue in those ^ 
hence- we ha,ve driven him; tlie Count ry-people ' 
L numbers, and stopping his passage at every bridge, ’ 
era! Lambert, \vith a very considerable force, pur- ’ 
he heels. I desire you that you would get together ■*, 
ou can, to put a stop to any further designs they 
nd so be ready to join with Major-General Lamliert, 
t be need. 1 am marching Northward with the'" 
of the Army; where I shall ha glad to hear from 

Your very affectionate friend and sei*vatit, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

sh you wmuld draw out whatever force yon have; 
n his rear or to impede his inarch. For f ani per- 
or the greatest part of tliose that are with him be 
del make an end of the Business of Scotianti,-’ 

, careless]}' printed in the old h]ewsp;t])er, is with- 
but we learn that it “ came to my hands iius pre- 
rb' “at York,” 25 tli August uHS;- -wlibUer idsn 

poBsnsaion of W. Eeauuiont, l£s;{i,, Wjirriugtoru 
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truer rumours, truer news, as to Hamilton and, Ms affairs, are 
on the road. 

On Priday 35th, at Uttoxetcr in StaffordsMre, tlie poor Duke 
of Hamilton, begirt v/ith enemies, distracted with mutinies and 
interna] discords, surrenders and ceases; " very ill, and unable 
l:o inarch.” My Lord Duke and Calendar,” says Dalgetty, 
fell out and were at very high words at supper, where I was,’' 
the night before ; each blaming the other for the misfortune 
and miscarriage of our affairs; ” a sad emplo5nnent! Dalgetty 
himself w-ent prisoner to Hull; lay long with Colonel Robert 
Overtun, an acquaintance of ours there. “As we rode 'from 
Uttoxeter, we made a stand at the Duke’s window; and he 
looking out with some kind words, we took our eternal farewell: 
of him,” — ^never saw him more. He died on the scaffold for 
tliis business ; being Earl of Cambridge, and an English Peer as 
w'ell as Scotch: — the unhappiest of men; one of those singu- 
larly able men ” who, with all their “ ability,” have never suc- 
ceeded in any enterprise whatever! — 

Colchester Siege, one of the most desperate defences, being 
now plainly without object, terminates, on Monday next.^ Sur- 
render, “ on quarter ” for the inferior parties, “ at discretion ” 
•for the superior. Two of the latter, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
Gectrge Lisle, gallant Officers both, are sentenced and shot on 
the place. “ By Ireton’s instigation,” say some: yes, or with- 
out any special instigation; merely by the nature of the case! 
They who, contrary to Law and Treaty, have again involved 
this Nation in blood, do they deserve nothing? — Two .more, 
Goring and .Lord Capel, stood trial at Westminster; of whohL 
Lord Cupel lost his head. He was “ the first man that rose to 
coinTtla,in of Grievances ” in November 1640; being then. .Mr. 
('apcl, and Member for Hertfordshire. 

The lhi)ice with his i^'leet in the .Downs, too, so soon as these 
Lancashire tidings reiiclred him, made off for Holland; “ entered 
the Hague in thirty couches," arid gave up his military pursuits. 
In-c Second Civil \V’ar, its back once broken here at P.'-eston, 
nipidiy dies every wlrcre; is already as good as dead. , 

111 Scotland itself Llierc is no farther resistance. The op- 
pressed Kirk Party rise rather, and almost thank' the con- 
querors. “Sir George iVl'oriro,” says Turner, “following con- 
slaiith,- a whole d:i.y’s march to the rear of us,” finding himself, 
by tins unhappy Battle, cut asunder from my Lord Duke, and 
^ 38th August, Rusliwortii, vii. 1342.^ 
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brought into contact with Cromweli instead,--" marched 
straight back to Scotland and joined with Earl Lanark’s forces,” 
rny Lord Duke’s brother, " Straight back,” as we sirall find, 
is not the word for this march. 

" But so soon as the news of our Defeat oarne to Scotland,-'' 
( ontinues Turner, " Argyle and the Kirk Party rose in arms ; 
every mother’s son] and this was called the ‘ Whiggam-on 
Raid ’ ; ” 1648, — ^first appearance of the Whig Party on the 
page of Histoiy, I think! “David Lesley was at thrdr bi-ad, 
and old Leven,” the Fieldmarshal of 1639, “ in the Castle of 
Edinburgh- who cannonaded the Royal” Hamilton troups 
whenever they came in view of him ^ 

Cromwell proceeds northward, goes at last to Edinburgh 
itself, to compose this strange state of matters. 


LETTERS LXVIl—LXXIX 


Monuo with the rearward of Hamilton’s beaten Army did not 
march “ straight back” to Scotland as Turner told us, but very 
obliquely back; lingering for several weeks on the South side of 
the Border; collecting remnants of English, Scotch, and even 
Irish Malignants, not without hopes of raising a new Army from 
them, — cruelly spoiling those Northern Counties in the interim. 
Cromwell, waiting first till Lambert with the forces sent in pur- 
suit of Hamilton can rejoin the main Army, moves Nortliward, 
to deal with these broken parties, and with broken Scotland 
generally. The following Thirteen Letters bring him as far as 
Edinburgh: whither let us now attend liim with such lights as 
they yield. 


Oliver St. John, a private friend, and always oifidally 
an important man, always on the Committee of Both King- 
doms, Derby-House Committee or whatever the governing 
Authority might be, — finds here a private Note for himself; 
one part of wliich is very strange to us. Does the reader look 
with any intelligence into that poor old prophetic, symbolic 
^Turner, uhi supra; Gntbrj-’s Memoirs (Gla«govv, x*. 2S5. 
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Deathbed-scene at Preston? Any intelligence of. Prophecy and 
Symbol, in genera,!; of the symbolic Man-child Mahershalal- 
hashha:s at Jerusalem, or the handful of Cut Grass at Preston;— 
of the opening Portals of Eternity, and what last departing 
gleams there are in the Soul of the pure and just? — Mahershalai- 
ha-sbiiaz (“ liasten-co-the-spoil/’ so called), and the bundle of 
Cut Grass are grown somewliat strange to us! Keacl; and 
’uaving sneered duly, — consider: 


Far ray -Li}orthy Friend Oliver St. John, Esquire, Solicitor-General : 

These, at Lincoln’s Inn. 

1 )ea,R Sre Knaresborough, ist Sept. ‘ 1648.’ 

I can say nothing; but surely the Lord our 
God is a great and glorious God. He only is worthy to be feared 
and trusted, and His appearances particularly to be waited for. 
He will not fail tiis People. Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord 1 — 

Remember my love to my dear brother H. Vane: I pray be 
make not too little, nor I too much, of outward dispensations ; — 
God preserve us all, that we, in simplicity of our spirits, may 
patiently attend upon them. Let us all be not careful what men 
will make of these actings. They, will they, nill they, shall 
fulfil the good pleasure of God; and we — shall serve our genera- 
tions. Our rest we expect elsewhere: that will be durable. 
Care we not for to-morrow, nor for anything. This Scriptui'e has 
been of great stay to me: read Isaiah Eighth, lo, ii, 14; — read 
all the Chapter,^- 

I am informed from good hands, that a poor godly man died 
in Preston, the day before the Fight; and being sick, near the 
hour of his death, he desired the woman that cooked to him,' To 
fetch him a handful of Grass. She did so ; and when he received 
it, he asked Whether it would wither or not, now it was cut? 
The woman .said, “ Yea.” He replied, “ So should this Army 

^ Yes, the indignaut symbolic “ Chapter,” about Maliershalal-hashbaz, 
and the vain desires of the wicked, is all wortli reading; here are the 
I'hroo Verses; referred to, more r.specially: “ Take connsel together,” ye 
unjust, “ and it shall come to naught; speak the word, and it shall not 
.stand. Tor Cod is with us. — Sanctify’ the Lord of Hosts; and let Him be 
your fear, ami let Him be your dread. .i\nd He shall lie for a sanctuary: 
— l>ut for a stone of .stumbling and for a rock of offence to botli the 
Hom.i's of Israel; for a gin and for a smu'e lo the inhabitants of Jerusalem 1 
And many among them slr.iU stumble and fallj and be broken, and be 
snared, and bo taken.” This last verse, we find, is often in the thoughts oi 
Oliver. 
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of the Scots do, and come to nothing, so soon as ours did but. 
appear,” or words to this effect; and so immediately died. — - 
^ pty ser\'ice to Mr. W. P,, Sir J. E., and the rest of onr good 
friends. I hope Ldo often remember you. 


Oliver ('Ronrvv.nua,. 

Jdy service to Frank Russel and Sir Gilbert Pickn-ingJ 

“ Sir J. E., •’ when he received thi.s saiulaAion, v,;;.--! fialpable 
enough; but has now melted away to the Outline of a Slindow! 
I gue.ss him to be Sir John Evelyn of Wilts; and, with grcaler 
conhdence, “ Mr. W. P.” to be ^^hlliam .Pierpoint, Earl of King- 
ston's Son, a man of superior facult)’-, of various desrinv and 
business, “called in the Family traditions, Wtse Wilb'mn’'-, 
Ancestor of the Dukes of Kingston (Great-grandfather of that 
Lady Mary, whom as Worthy Montagu all readers .still know); 
and much a friend of Oliver, as we shall trausienth’ see. 


LETTER LXVIIT 

^ Another private Letter : to my Lord Wharton ; to congratulate ' 
inm on some “ particular mercy, ’ seemingly the birth of an heir, 
sense of these great gcnei'al mercies. Tliis 
1 miip i,ord Wharton is al.so of the Committee of Derby House, 
.the Executive in those months; it is probable^ Cromwell had 
been sending despatdies to them, and had Iiastily enclosed 
these private Letters in the Packet. 

Philip Lord Wharton seems to hai'e lieen a zealous Puritan, 
much concerned with Preachers, Chaplains, etc. in his domestic 
establishment; and full of Parliamentary and .Politico-religious 
business m public. He had a regiment of iiis own raising at 
.Edgemll Pight; but it was one of those that ran awav ; where- 
upon the unhappy Colonel took refuge “in a sawpit," says 
Eoyahsm confidently, crowing over it ivithout end,'* A (luarml 
between Inm and Sir Henry Mildma)', Member for .Malden, about i 
bir lienry’s saying, “ He Wharton had made his peace at Oxford ” ; 
m November 1643, is noted in the Commons Journals, iii -joo 

f ■U'pc; I-A Ei'm n" -r . , *' 
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Osborne, a distracted King’s flunkey^ had written, accusing 
Major Rolf, a soldier under Hammond, of atteiripting .to poison 
Charles in the Isle of Wightd — This Philip’s; patrimonial estate, 
}Yharfoni still a Manor-house of somebody, lies arhong the Hills 
on the southwest side of Westmoreland; near the' sources of the 
Eden, the Swale rising on the otiicr watershed not far off. He 
seems, however, lf> have dwelt at Upper Winchington, j'iuoks, 
“ a seat near Great W'yeomb.” He lived to be a Privy Coun- 
cillor to William of Orange." He died in 1696. Take tliis other 
ani'cdi'itc, once a very famous one: 

“ James Stewart of Blantyre in Scotland, son of a Treasurer 
Stewart, and. himself a great favourite of King James, was a 
gallant youth; came up to London with great hopes: but a 
discord falling out between him and the young Lord Wharton, 
they went out to single combat each against the other; and a.t 
the first thrust each of them Idllecl the other, and they fell dead 
in one another’s arms on the place.” ^ The “ place ” was 
Islington fields; the date 8th November 1609, The tragedy 
gave rise to much ballad-singing and other rumour.^ Our Philip 
is that slain Wharton’s Nephew. 

This Letter has been preserved by Thurloe; four blank spaces 
ornamented with due asterisks occur in it, — Editor Birch docs 
not inform us whether from tearing off the Seal, or why. In 
these blank spaces the conjectural sense, which I distinguish 
here as usual by commas, is occasionally somewhat questionable. 


For the Right Bonojirable the Lord Wharton : These. ' 

My IjORD, ‘ Knaresboroiigh/ 3cl Sept. 1648. 

You know how untoward I am at this busi- 
ness of writing ; jmt a word. I beseech the I.ord make us 
,scn.sible of this great mercy liei'e, which surely was much more 
than ‘ the sense of it ’ the House exjDrcsseth.^ I ti'ust ‘ to 
have, through ’ the goodnes.s of our God, time and opportunit}' 
to speak of it to you face to face. When wc think pf our God, 
what are we! Oh, His mercy to the whole society of saints,-— 
despised, jeered saints ! Let them mock on. Would we were 

» Wood, iii. 501; Pamphlets; Commons Journals, etc. 

•‘Wood, iv. .aV, 5^2; i, 335; Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage. 

“ Scotstmvet’s Staggering State (Edinburgh, i75<), a very curious little 
Bool-.), p. 32. * Bibliotheca Topographica, no. xlix. 

“ Tlu^ House calls it “ a wonderlul great mercy and success,” this Preston 
victory {Commons Journals, v. 680) • — and then passes on to other matters, 
not quite adequately conscious that its life had been saved thereby! V/Juit 
fire was blazing, and bow high, in Wales, and then in Lancashire, is laiown 
only in perf<;ction to those that trampled it out. 
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nil saints! The best of us are^ God knows, poor weak saints,; — 
yet saints; if not sheep, yet lambs ; and nmst be fed. We have 
daily bread/ and shall have it, in despite of all enemies. There's 
enough in our Father’s house, and He dispensetli il.“ I think, 
through these outward mercies, as we call them. Faith, Patience, 
Love, Hope are exercised and perfected, — yea, Christ !'oi'nie<{, 
cuid grows to a perfect man within u.s. 1 know not we’! how to 
distinguish: the difference is only in the subject, ‘not in the 
object ’ ; to a worldly man they are outward, to a saint f 'i u-isl ian ; ■ 

— but I dispute not. 

My Lord, I rejoice in your particular mercy. 3' hope that it 
is so to you. If so, it shall not hurt you; not make you plor or 
shift foi* the young Baron to make him great. You will say, 

“ He is God’s to dispose of, and guide for; ” and there you will : 
leave him. 

My love to the dear little Lady better ‘to me ’ than the 
child. The Lord bless you both. My love and service to all 
Friends high and low; if you -will, to my Lord and Lady Mul- ' 
grave and Will Hill. I am truly, - 

Your faitliful friend and humblest servant, ; 

Oliver Cromwell.-* ^ 

•During these very days, perhaps it wa.s exactly two days after, 

“ on Monday last,” if that mean 4th September,^ — Monro, lying 
about Appleby, has a party of horse “ sent into the Bishopric ” ; 
firing “ divers houses ” thereabouts, and not forgetting to plunder 
“the Lord Wharton’s tenants ” by the road: Cromwell pene- ' 
trating towards Berwick, yet still at a good distance, scatters 
this and other predatory partit-s rapidly enough t«,) Apf)le]>y,- - 
as it were by the very wind of him; like a coming mastiff smelt 
in the gale by vermin. They arc swifter than he, and get. < 
to Scotland, by their dexterity and quick scent, unsc/.ithcd. 

“ Acro.ss to ivelso ” about September 8th.''’ ; 

Mulgrave in tho.se years is a young Edmund Sheffield, of whom, 
except that he came afterwards to sit in the Council of State, and ; 

died a few days before the Protector, History knows not nuicfi. ; 

“ W’ill Hill” is perhaps William Hill, a ihuitari MerchanL in ; 
London, ruined out of “ a large estate ” by lending for the pnlilic 

‘ Spiritual food, encouragement of merciful Providence, from d.i' to dav. 

'-There follows here in the Birch edition: “ As oureyc.s ” [seven .stars] 

“ behiude, then wee can ” [seven stars] “ we for him wcjrds tot.-tlly unin- 
telligible; and not worth guessing at, the original not being hen;, bill, only 
Birch’s questionable reading of it. ] 

•' Thurloe, i. 99. ' - '* Cromwelliana, p. 45. I 

“ Rushworth, vii. 1250, 3, 9, Go, 
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■service,; who,, this Summer, and still in this .very month, is 
rlaut)ing the Lords and Commons, the Lords with rather more 
effect, to cry iA they cannot give him some hind of payment, nr 
shadow of an attempt at payment, — he having long lain in jail 
for want of his money, A xealous religious, and now de,stitutc 
and insoji'-ent man; known to Oliver; — and suggests himself 
along witlj the Mulgraves by the contrast of “ Friends liigh am! 
iorv.” Poor Hill did, friter infinite struggling, get some kind of 
snack at the Bishops’ lands by and by,^ 

The young Baron ” now born is father, I suppose, — he or his 
brother is fatlrer,^ — of the far-famed high-gifted half-delirious 
Duke of Wharton, 

On the 8th of September, Cromwell is at Durham,® scaring the ■ 
Monro fraternity before him; and publishes the following 


DECLARATION 


Wkerbas the Scottish Army, under the command of James 
Duke of Hamilton, which lately invaded this Nation of England, 
is, by the blessing of God upon the Parliament’s Forces, defeated 
and overthrown; and some thousands of their soldiers and 
ofilcers are now prisoners in our hands; so that, by reason of 
their great number, and want of sulficient guards and watches 
to keep them so carefully as need requires (the Army being 
employed upon other duty anal service of the Kingdom), divers 
ma}* escape away; and many, both since and upon the pimsuit, 
do "lie in private places in the country: 

I thought it very just and necessary to give notice to all, and 
accordingl\' do declare, That if any Scottishracn, officers or 
soldiers, lately members of the said Scottish Army, and taken or 
escaped in or since the late Fight and pursuit, shall bo found 
straggling in the countries, or running away from the places 
iissigncrl them to remain in till the pleasure of the Parliament, or 
of I'is Fxcellcnc}^ the Lord General be known, — It will be ac- 
counted a very good and acceptable sciwdce to the Country and 
Kingdom of England, for any person or persons to take and 


: ^ Gojmnons Jcnirnals,, vi.. 29, 243. • •, 

'•’He, Tliooia;?. the one now born; subsequently Marquis, and a man 
otherwise of distinction; who “ died, 12th April 1715, in the 67th year of 
his age”: Boyer’s Political State of Great Britain (April 17x5, London), 
p. 303. {Note to Third Edition; communicated by Mr. T. Watts of the 
' ■British Museum.) - . 

* Courmous Journals, vii. 1260, 
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apprehend all such Scottishraen; ■ and to carry tiyem to any 
Officer having the charge of such prisoners; or., in defect of 
such Officer, to the Committee or Governor of the next Garrison 
for the .Parliament witliin the County where they shall be so 
taken ; there to be secured and kept in prison, its shall he found 
most convenient. 

And the said Committee, Officer, or Governor respectively, 
are desired to secure such of the said p^’isoners as shall ]>e so 
apprehended and brought unto them, accordingly. And if any 
of the said Scottish officers or soldiers shall make any resistance, 
and refuse to be taken or render themselves, all such persons 
’well-affected to the service of the Parliament and .Kingdom of 
England, may and are desired to fall upon, fight with, and slay- 
such refusers : but if the said prisoners shall continue and- remain 
v/ithin the places and guards assigned for the keeping of them. 
That then no violence, wrong, nor injury be offered to them by 
any means. 

Provided also, and special care is to be taken, That no Scot- 
tislunan residing within this Kingdom, and not having been a 
member of the said Army, and also, That none such of the said 
Scottish prisoners as shall have liberty given tjhem, and suffi- 
cient pa.sses to go to any place appointed, may be interrupted or 
troubled hereby. ^ 

Olivet? Crom WELL. - 

Imriiani/ 8th September 164S. 


LETTER LXIX 

.Fairfax is still at Colchester, arranging the “ ransoms,” and 
confused wrecks of the Siege there; Cromwell has now rea,clu‘.{! 
.Berwick “ at least his outposts have, — all the Monroc's no^\- 
fairly across the Tweed. “ Lieutenant-Colonel Cowell, ” T con- 
clude, was mortally wounded at Preston Battle; and iiere !ais 
the poor Widow been, soliciting and lamenting. 

For fm Excel! mey' the Lord Fairfax, General of all ike 
ParlimneHts Arndes : These, 

- My Lord ' ' ‘Alnwick/ nth Septomner X6.j8, 

Since we lost .Lieutenant-Colonel Cowell, his 
Wife came to me near Northallerton, much lamenting her loss, 
the sad condition she and her children were left in. 

jS'ewspapers (in, Cromwelliana; ‘P. 46). “ I<u.shwortix, vii. 125. 
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He was aii honest worthy man. He spent himself in your- 
and ihe King<lora’s service. He being a great Trader in, Lon- 
■t. don, deserted ii to serve the Kingdom. He lost much, moneys 
to the State; and I believe few outdid him. . He had a great 
arrear due to him. He left a Wife and three small children but 
meaniy provided for. Upon his deathbed, he commended this 
desire to me, That I should befriend his to the Parliament or to 
your Excellency. His Wife will attend you for Letters to the 
Parliament; which I beseech you to take into a tender con- 
sideration. 

J beseech you to pardon this boldness to, 

Your Excellency’s most humble servant, 

Oliver Cro.mwell.^ 

On the 19th June 1649, “ Widow Cowell ” is ordered to .be ' 
paid her Husband’s Arrears by the Committee at Plaberdashers’ 
Hall.® One hopes she received payment, poor woman ! ‘‘ Upon 
his death-bed her Husband commended this desire to •me.'’* 

In the very hours while this Letter is a-writing, “ Monday nth 
September 1648,” Monro, now joined with the Earl of Lanark, 
presents him, self at Eldinburgh: but the Whiggamore Raid, all 
, the force of the West Country, 6,000 strong, is already ^ there; 

' ‘‘ draws out on the crags be-east the Town,” old Leven in the 
('as tie ready to fire withal; and will not let him enter. Lanark 
and Monro, after sad survey of the inaccessible armed crags, 
l3ent westward, keeping well out of the range of Leven’s'guns, — 
lo Stirling; meet Argyie and the Wliiggamores, make .some 
Treaty or Armistice, and admit them to be the real “ Committee 
of Estate.^,” the Hamilton Faction having ended.^ Here are 
Three Letters, I’wo of one date, directly on the back of these 


LETTER LXX 

For the Governor of Benoick : These. 
gjj, iVliuvick, ifith Scpteiftbcr 1,648. 

Being corac thus near, I thought fit to demand the 
Town of .Berwick to be delivered into my hands, to the use oi 
^ I.an;dov/ue mss. 1336, fol, S5. 

Coinjxton.s J'ourn.ols, vi. 237. =* Guthry, pp. 288-97. 
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LETTER LXXT 


* Lords Journals (In Parliamentary History, xvii. 485), 
"Thurloe, i. 100. 


the Parlkment and Kingdom of England, to whom of right 
it belongetli. 

I need not us?e any arguments to convince you of the justice 
hereof. The witness that God hath borne against your Ariire, 
in their Invasion of those who desired to sit in peace by yon, 
doth at once manifest His dislilre of the injury done to a ^hitior! 
that meant you no hami, but hath been all aJong desirous to 
keep ainit}!' and brotherly affection and agreemeixt wiili }-on. 

If you deny me in this, we must make a second a]xpeu,i to 
God, putting ourselves upon Him, in endeavouring to obtain our 
rights, and let Him be judge between us. And if our aim he 
anything beyond what we profess. He will requite it. If further 
trouble ensue upon your denial, we trust He vvili make our inno- 
cency to appear, 

I expect your answer to tins summons, this day, and rest, 
Your sen^ant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 


Ludovic Lesley, the Scotch Governor of Berwick, returns a 
dilatory answer,” not necessary for us to read. Here ia a more 
important message: 


FiCir the Eight Honourable the Lord Marquis of Argyle, and the 
rest of the. loell-affcctcd Lords, Gentlemen, Ministers, and People 
now in arms in the Kingdom of Scotland : Present. 


‘ Near Berwick,’ ^ v 

; : Mv Lords and Gentlemen, i6tlr Septeniber 1,64s. 

Being (in prosecution of the common 
Enemy) advanced, with the Anny under my command, t.o tlxe 
borders of Scotland, I thought fit, to prevent any misapprt'lien- 
sion or prejudice that might be raised thereupon, to send y«tnt- 
Lordships these Gentlemen, Colonel Bright, Scuulmnstcr-Gopcrxl 
Row'e, and Mr. Stapylton, to acquaint you with (he rea-sons 
thereof: concerning which I desire your Lordships to giv(; ihera 
credence. I remain, 

My T.ords, 

Your very humble servant, 

Oliver CkomweixA' 
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Oilonel Bright and Scoutmaster Rowe are persons that often 
occur, though somewhat undistinguishably, in the Old Pamph- 
lets. Bright, in the end of this month, was sent over, “ from 
! Berwick ” apparently, to take possession of Carlisle, now ready 
Lij surrender to usd Scoutmaster ” is the Chief of the Corps 
of GLiides,” as soldiers now call them- As to Stapylton or 
Si.apletoji, we have to remarlc that, ])esides Sir Philip Stapleton, 
the noted Member for Boroughbridge, and one of the Eleven, 
wlio is now banished and dead, there is a Bryan Stapleton now 
Member for Aldborough; he in January last” was Commissioner 
to Scotland: but this present Stapylton is still another. Ap- 
parently, one Robert Stapylton; a favourite Chaplain of Crom- 
well’s; an Army-Preacher, a man of weight and eminence in 
that character. From his following in the rear of the Colonel 
and the Scoutmaster, instead of taking precedence in the Lieu- 
tenant-General’s Letter, as an M.P. would have done, we may 
infer that this Reverend Robert Stapylton is the Cromwell 
Messenger, — sent to speak a word to the Clergy in particular. 

Scoutmaster Rowe, William Rowe, appears with an enlarged 
sphere of influence, presiding over the Cromwell spy-world in a 
very diligent, expert and almost respectable manner, some yeans 
afterwards, in the, Milton State-Papers. His counsel might be 
useful with Argyle ; his experienced eye, at any rate, might take 
a glance of the Scottish Country, with advantage to an in%'ading 
General. 

Of the Reverend Mr, Stapylton’s proceedings on this occasion 
we have no notice : but he will occur afterwards in these. Letteri:' ; 
and two years hence, on Cromwell’s second visit to those 
Northern parts, we find this recorded: “ Last I-ord’s Day,” 
e9tb September .1650, “ Mr. Stapylton preached in the High 
Church,” of Edinburgh, while wc were mining the Castle! — 
‘‘‘ forenoon and afternoon, before his Excellencj'' with his Officers; 
wliere was a great concourse of people; many Scots expressing 
much affection at the doctrine, in their usual wuiy of groans.” 
In their usual way of groans, while Mr. Stapylton held forth: 
consider that!-— -Mr. Robert, “ at ro o’clock at night on the 3d 
September ” next year, wuites, “ from the other side of Ser'eru,” 
a copious despatch concerning the Battle of Worcester,'^ and, 
then disappears from History. 

The following Letter, of the same date, was brought by the 
same Messengers for the Committee of Estates. 


t Cromwelliana, p.. 4S 
“ Cotmiions Journals, 

® Crom-wciliana, p. 92. 


. 443; Wbitlocke, p. 390, 

^ CronawelUana, p, 1x3* 
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LETTER LXXII 

For the Ri^ht Honourable the Commitlce of Estates hr the 
Kingdom of Scotland: lliesc. 

‘ Near Berwick,’ 

Right Honourable^ Si>r<teuibor i6.iS. 

Being upon my approach to the borders 
of the Kingdom of Scotland, I thought fit to acquaint you of 
the reason thereof. 

It is well Irnown how injuriously the Kingdom of England 
was lately ■ invaded by the Army under Duke Hamilton: con- 
trar>" to the Covenant and * to ’ our leagues of amity, and 
against all the engagements of love and brotherhood between 
the two Nations. And notwithstanding the pretence of your 
date Declaration,^ publislred to take with the people of this King- 
dom, the Commons of England in Parliament Assembled de- 
clared the said Army so entering. Enemies to the Kingdom ; and 
those of England who should adhere to them. Traitors,' And 
haying^ received command to march with a considerable part 
of their Army, to oppose so great a violation of faith a,nd justice, 
—what a witness God, being appealed to,“ hath borne, upon the 
engagement of the two Armies, against the unrighteousness of 
man, not only yourselves, but this Kingdom, yea n,nd a great part 
of the known world will, I trust, acknowledge. How, dangerous 
n thing is it to w’age an unju.st war ; much more, to appeal to God 
the Righteous Judge therein! We trust He will persuade you 
better by this manifest token of His displeasure; lest His harui 
be stretched out yet more iigainst you, and your poor People 
also, if they will be deceived. 

That which 1 am to demand of you is. The restitution of t.he 
■Garrisons of Beiwick and Carlisle into my hands, for the use of 
the Parliament and Kingdom of England. If you dern' rne. 
herein, I must make our appeal to God ; and call upon Him for 
assistance, in what way He shall direct us; — wherein we are, 
and shall be, so far from seeking the harm of the well-affcct<;d 
people of the Kingdom of Scotland, that we profess as before 
the Lord, That (what difference an Amiy, necessitated in a 

^ To be found in. Rushworth; read it not 

" The gTamniar requires ‘‘ I having,” but the physiognomj- of the sentence 
-equires nothing. ' *' ■ 

® oj’i Freston Moor. ' ' ' 
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hostile way to recover the ancient rights inlieritance of the 
iCingdoni under wliich they serve, can make^) we shall use our 
endeavours to the utmost that the trouble. may fall, upon the 
contnh’crs and authors of this breach, jand not upon the poor 
innocent people, who have been led and compelled into this 
actir.n, as many poor souls now prisoners to us confess- 

Vve thought ourselves bound in duty thus to expostulate with 
YOU, and thus to profess; to the end we may bear our integrity 
out before the world, and may have comfort in God, whatever 
the event be. Desiring your answer, I rest. 

Your "Lordships’ humble servant, 

Oliver Cromvi'sll.^ 

The troubles of Scotland are coming thick. The Engagers,’’ 
those that “ engaged ” with Hamilton are to be condemned; 
then, before long, come “ Resolutioners ” and “ Protesters”; 
and in the wreck of tlie Hamilton-Argyle discussions, and general 
cuncta‘fcions,-rall men desiring to say Yes and No instead of Yes 
or No, — Royalism and Presbyterianism alike are disastrously 
sinking. 

The Lordships here addressed as “ Committee of Estates ■’ 
can make no answer, for they do not now’- exist as Co^nwittec oj 
Estates i — Argyle and Company are now assuming that character; 
the shifting of the dresses, which occasions some complexity in 
those old Letters, is just going on. From Argyle and Company, 
however, who see in Cromwell their one sure stay, there are 
already on the road conciliatory congratulatory messages, by 
Lairds and Majors, “ from Falkirk,” where the Whiggamorc 
Raid and l^anark are making their Armistice or Treaty, Where- 
upon follows, -with suitably vague Superscription, for Argyle and 
; ‘Company : 


1 Moans; “ so far £is 
War, rail mako a discrin 
arc Uif! right to choose c 
I'hurloe, i. too. 


Army, nf'cessitatcd to vindicate its country bv 
latinn.” The " ancient rights and inheritaucc' *’ 
: own King or No-Kiing, and so f(.)rtlr. 
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To the Right Honourable the Earl of Loudon, Chancellor of ilm 
Kingdom of Scotland : 

To be communicated to the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Burgcssee 
now in arms} who dissented in Parliament jnnn the late 
Engagement against the Kingdom of England.. 

Right Honourable, Cheswick/ isth Sepi. 16^8. 

VVe received yours from Falkirk of the 
T5th September instant. We have had also a sight of your 
Instructions given to the Laird of Greenhead a,nd Major Strahan; 
as also other two Papers concerning the Treaty between your 
Lordships and the Enemy ; wherein your care of the interest of 
the Kingdom of England, for the delivery of the Towas ^ unjustly 
taken from them, and ‘your’ desire to preserve the unity, of 
both Nations, appears. By which also we understand the 
posture you are in to oppose the Enemies of the welfare and the 
jxia'ce of both Kingdoms ; for which we bless God for His good- 
ness to you ; and rejoice to see the power of the Kingdom of 
Scotland in a hopeful way to be invested in the hands of those 
, who, we trust, are taught of God to seek His honour, and tlie 
r-' comfort of His people. 

'' And give us leave to say, as before the Lord, who knows the 
sec'ret.s of all hearts, That, as we think one especial end of Pro- 
vidence in permitting the enemies of God and Goodness in both 
Kingdoms to rise to that height, and exercise such tyranny over 
His people, was to show the necessity of Unity amongst those 
of both Nations, so we hope and pray that the late glorious dis- 
pensation, in giving so happy success against your and our 
Enemies in our victories, may be the foundation of Union of the 
People of God in love and amity. Unto that end we shall, God 
assisting, to the utmost of our power endeavour to perform what 
may be behind on our part: and when we shall, through any 
wiifuiness, fail therein, let this profession rise up in. judgment 

’ Tlie Wliiggainore Raid,” as Turner calls it, now making a Treaty 
with Lanark, IVIonxo, and the other Assiguess of the baiikjrujh IlarniUoit 
concern. Expressly addressed, in the next Letter, as “ Conmiitteo u£ 
Estates,” t}ie.y now. 

Cheswick, still a Manorhouse “ of the Family of Strangewaj^s,” lies three 
or four miles south of Berwick, on the great road to Newcastle and London. 

Berwick and Carlisle, which by agreement in 1646-7 were not to be 
garrisoned except by consent of both Kingdoms. 
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against us, as having been made in hypocris 7 ,-^a severe avenger 
of which God iiath lately appeared, in His most righteous wit- 
nessing against the Army under Duke Hamilton, invading us 
under specious pretences of piety and justice. We may humbly 
say, w’c rejoice with more trembling^ than to dare to do such a 
^vicked thing. 


Upon, our advance to Alnwick, we thought fit to send a good 
body of our horse to the borders of Scotland, and thereby a sum- 
mons to the Garrison of Berwick; “ to which having received a 
dilatoiy answer, 1 desired a safe-convoy for Colonel Bright andi 
tlie Scoutmaster-General of this Aimy to go to the Committee 
of Estates in Scotland: who, I hope, will have the opportunity 
to be with your Lordships before this come to your hands, — 
and, according as they are instructed, will let your Lordships in 
some measure, as well as we could in so much ignorance of your 
condition, kno-w our affections to you. And understanding 
things more fully by yours, we now thought fit to make you 
this ‘ present ’ return. 

The command we received , upon the defeat of Duke Hamilton, 
was, To prosecute this business until the Enemy were put out 
of a condition, or hope of growing into a new Army, and the 
Garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle were reduced. Four regiments 
,of our horse and some dragoons, who had followed the Enemy 
into the south parts,® being now come up ; and this country 
not able to bear us, the cattle and old corn thereof having been 
wasted by Monro and the forces with him; the Governor of 
Berwick also daily victualling his Garrison from Scotland side; 
and the Enemy yet in so considerable a posture as by these Gen- 
tlemen and your Papers we understand, — still prosecuting their 
former design, having gotten the advantage of Stirling Xlridge, 
axsd so much of Scotland at their backs to enable them there- 
unto; and jmur Lordships’ condition not being such, at present, 
a.s may compel them to submit to the honest and necessary 
things you have proposed to them for the good of both the King- 
don is: we have thought fit, out of the sense of duty to the com- 
mands laid upon us by those who have sent us, and to the end 
we might be in a posture more ready to give you assistance, and 
not be wanting to wliat we have made so large professions of,— -- 
to advance into Scotland with the ArmyA And we trust, by 

Join trembling with your mirth ” (Second Psalm). 

Letter LXX. “ Uttoxeter and thereabouts. 

^ Neither docs th-' sentence end even here! It is dreadfully bad com- 
position ; yet con tains a vigorous clear sense in it. 
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the blessing of God,, the common Ehem)’' will thereby the sooner 
be brought, to a submission to you: and we thereby shall do 
what becomes us in order to the obtaining of our Garrisoris; 
engaging ourselves that, so soon as we shall Itnow from you that 
the Enemy will yield to the things you have proposed to them, 
and we have our Garrisons delivered to us, we shall forlliwith 
depa,rt out of your Kingdom; and in the meantime be ' even ’ 
more tender towards the Kingdom of Scotland, in the point oi 
charge, than if we were in our own Kingdom. 

If we sha.n receive from you any desire of a more speedy ad-' 
vance, we shall readily yield compliance therewith;-— desiring, 
also to hear from you how affairs stand. This being the result 
of a Council of War, I present it to yon as the expression of their 
affections and of my own ; who am, 

My Lords, 

Your mo.st humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.' 


Cheswick,, where Oliver now has his head-c{uarter, lies, as we 
.said, some three or four miles south of Berwick, on the English 
side of Tweed* Part of his forces crossed the River, I find, next 
day ; a stray regiment had without order gone across, the day 
before. — The “ Laird of Greenhead,” Sir Andrew Ker, is known 
in the old Scotch Books; still better. Major Strahan, who makes 
a figure on his own footing by and by. The Anti-Hamilton or 
'Wliiggamore Party are all inclined to Cromwell; inclined, and 
yet averse; wishing to say “ Yes and No”: if that w'cre pos- 
sible ! — 

The answer to this Letter immediately follows in Thnrloe ; but 
it is not worth giving. The intricate longwindedness of mere 
Londons, Argyles and the like, on such subjects at this time of 
day, is not tolerable to either gods or men. “ We, Loudon, 
Argyle, and Company, are very sensible how righteously ‘ God 
who judgeth the Earth ’ has dealt with Hamilton and his 
followers; an intolerable, unconscionable race of men, tending 
towards mere ruin of religion, and ‘ grievously oppres.sjve to us. 
We hope all things from you, respectable Lieutenant-General. 
We have sent influential persons to order the giving up of Ber- 
wdedr and Carlisle instantly; and hope these Garrison.s will obey 
them. — rest, — Humbly devoted,— -Argyie, Loudon, and 
■Company.” 

■’'nfliiential Persons: “Friday last, the 226 September, the 
^I'hurloe, 
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Tifa.rquis of Argyle, the Lord Elcho, Sir.'J’ohil Scot ,apd others 
came as Commissioners from the Honest Party in Scotland tO' 
the, Laird of Mordington’s House at Mordington^ to tlie Tdcu- 
tenarit-General's quartei's., two miles within Scotland, That 
night the 3 hi,rquis of Argyle sent a trumpet to Berwick,’’ * — 
Bcrwiclc made delays, needed to send to the Earl of J^anark first, 
Lanark, it is to be hoped, will consent. Meanwhile the lieu- 
tcnant-General opens his pajallels, diligently prepares to besiege, 
if necessaiy. Among these influential Persons, a quick reader 
notices ''' Sir John Scot,” — and rejoices to recognise him, in that - 
dim transient way, for the “ Director of the Chancery,” and 
Laird of Scotstarvet in' Fife, himself in rather a staggmng state ® ' 
at present, worthy old gentleman! 


PROCLAMATION 

Whereas we are marching with the Parliament’s Army into , 
the Ivingdom of Scotland, in pursuance of the remaining part of 
the Enemy who lately invaded the Kingdom of England, and ' 
for the recovery of the Garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle; 

These are to declare, That if any Officer or Soldier under my 
command shall take or demand any money; or shall violently 
take ail}' honses, goods or victual, without order; or shall abuse 
the people in ainy sort, — he shall be tried b}'- a Council of War; 
and the said person so offending shall be punished, according to 
the Articles of War made for the government of the. Army in 
the Kingdom of England, which punishment is death. 

Each Colonel, or other chief Officer in every regiment, is to 
transcribe a copy of this ; and to cause the same to be delivered 
to each Captain in his regiment: and every said Captain of each 
re,spective troop and company is to publish the same to hi.s troop 
or company; and to take a strict course that nothing be done 
contrary hereunto. 

Given under my hand, this 20th September 1648. 

Oliver ■ Cromweli..*’ 

‘ Rnshwcirtl'., vii, isRa. 

* Sf-ntt ui Scoistarvefs SfagseHng State of Scots Statesmen ,is the strange 
Title ol his strange little Book: not a Satire at all, but a liomily on Lite’s 
Nothingness, enforced by examples; gives in, brief, compass, not 'withcnit a 
rude Laconic geniality, the cream of Scotch Biographic History in, that 
age, .and imconsciously a curious self-portrait of the Writer .withal. 

‘ New.spaper.'i in Cromwellian a, p. 46. 
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For the Right Honottrable the Committee of Estates of the Kingdom 
of Scotland, at Edinburgh : These, 

Right Honourable, Norbam, aist Sept. ]rb4S. 

Wc perceive that there was, upon our advance 
to the Borders, the last Lord’s Day,^ a very disorderly carriage 
by some hoi'se; who, without order, did steal over the Tweed, 
and plundered some places in the Kingdom of Scotland; and 
since that, some stragglers have been alike faulty; to the wrong 
of the inhabitants, and to our very great grief of heart, 

I have been as diligent as I can to find out the men that have 
done the wrong, and I am still in the discovery thereof ; and I 
trust there shall be nothing wanting on ray part that may testify 
how much we abhor such things; and to the best of my infoniia- 
tion I cannot find the least guilt of the fact‘s to lie upon the regi- 
ments of this Army, but upon some of the Northern horse, who 
have not been under our discipline and government, until just 
that we came into these parts. . . 

I have commanded those forces away back again into Eng- 
land; and I hope the exemplarity of justice will testify for us 
our great detestation of the fact.2 For the remaining regiments, 
which are of our old forces, we may engage for them their officers- 
will keep them from doing any such things : and wc are confident 
that, saving victual, they shall not take anything from the in- 
habitants ; and in that also they shall be so far from being their 
ovm can’-crs, as that they shall submit to have provisions 
ordered and proportioned by the consent, and with the direction, 
of the Committees and Gentlemen of the Country, and not ot.her- 
wise, if they ^ please to be assisting to us therein. 

I t;hought fit, for the preventing of misunderstanding, to gir-e 
your Lordships this account; and rest. 

My Lords, 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.* 


“ Upon our entrance into Scotland, a regiment la.tely raised in 

axst Sept. ID4S is Tbtjrsday; last Sunday- is 17th. 

“ fait.” * These Committees. 

Thurloe, i. 103 (From the Public Records of Scotland, in the Laigh 
"liameut-House at Edinburgh). 
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■J:e Bishopric of Durhara, under Colonel Wren, behaved thera- 
-leLves rudely; which as soon as the Lieutenant-General of this 
.\rnsy Crninwell “ had notice of, he caused it to rendezvous on 
’:hveed htinhs; and the Scottish people having challenged several 
iiorsc'S taken from them b}’ that Regiment^ the Lieutenant- 
rrcucral caused the said horses to be restca'ed back, and the 
phiiitu'rers to be casliiered. A Lieutenant that countena?iced 
nicii deeds was delivered into the Marshal’s hands; and the 
Colonel himself, conniving at them., and not doing justice upon 
die offenders when complaints were brought in to him^ was 
taken from the head of Ins Regimen^ and suspended from exe- 
cuting his place, until he had answered at a Council of Wai" for 
his negligence in tire performance of his duty. This notable 
and impartial piece of justice did take veiy much with the 
people; and the Regiment is ordered back into Northuniber- 
iand,” 1 — as we see. 

The answer of “Loudon Cancdlarius” to this Letter from 
Norlmni is given in the old Newspapers.^ The date is Eclin- 
burgli, aSth September 1648. Loudon of course is very thankful 
for such tenderness and kind civilities; thankful especially that 
the Honoui'ablc Lieutenant-General lias come so near, and by 
the dread of Vdm forced the Malignanls at Stirling Bridge to 
come to terms, and letive the Wcll-affcctcd at peace. A very 
gre.at ijlessing to us “ the near distance of 3mur forces at this 
time,” — tlrough once {you hen ranj locel, and Whitlocke kens,) 
we considered you rm incendiary, and I, O honourable J.ieu- 
tenant-Gencral, would so fain have had you extinguished, — not 
knowing what I did ! 

Norham lies on the South shore of the Tweed, some seven 
miles above Renvick: 

“ Day set on Norhiim’s castled steep.” “ 

('romvroll tvoiii across to Mordington, and mot the “ Influential 
Persons,” on the morrow. As the following f.ctter, taking a 
c(>iij|ireiicusivc survey of the matter, will abundantly manifest. 
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LETTER LXXV 


‘ To ihe Honourable William Lenlhall, Speaker of Hie 
House of Cofnmons : These.'' 

Berwick, 3d October' 164S. 

I have formerly represented to the Committee at 
Derby House/ how far I have prosecuted your business in 
relation to the Commands I did receive from them. To wit: 
That I have sent a party of horse with a Summons to Benrick; 
and a Letter to the Committee of Estates^ which I supposed did 
consist of the Earl of Lanark and his participants ; and a Letter 
of kindness and affection to the Marquis of Argyle, and the Well- „■ 
affected Party in arms at ‘ or about ’ Edinburgh, with credence’ ■ 
to Colonel Bright and Mr. William Rowe, Scoutmaster of the 
Army, To let them know upon what grounds and with what 
intentions we came into their Kingdom: And how that, in the 
mean time, the Marquis of Argyle and the rest at Edinburgh ' 
had sent Sir Andrew Ker, Laird of Greenhead, and Major Strahan , 
to me, ■with a Letter, and papers of Instructions, expressing : 
their good affection to the Kingdom of England, and disclaiming : ’ 
the late Engagement; — together with my Answer to the said ' 
Letters and papers. Duplicates of all which I sent to tire Com- 
mittee at Derby House, and therefore forbear to trouble you' ■ 
with the things themselves. — I tliink now fit to gi\'e you an 
account, what further progress has been made in your iDusiness. 

The two Scotch ’ Armies being drawn up, the one under 
Lanark and Monro at Stirling, and the other under the Earl of 
Leven and Lieutenant-General Lesley betwixt that and Edin- 
burgh; the heads of these two Armies being upon treaties cori- 
cerning their own affairs; and I having given, as I hoped, 
sufficient satisfaction concerning the justice of your Cause, und 
the clearness of my intentions in entering that Kingdom,—" I ’ 
did, upon Thursday 21st September, and two days before, the - 
Tweed being fordable, march over T-weed at Norham into Scot- 
land, with four regiments of horse, and some dragoons, and six 
regiments: of foot,;, and / there ^ quartered; my , head-q uarters 
being at the Lord Mordington’s House. 

Where heai'ing that the Marquis of Argyle, the Lord Eloho, 
and some others, 'were coming to me from, the Committee of 

^.^ong Letter, dated 26th. ‘Septejnber, recapituiatiiig wiua Ls 
known to ua here. Appeddix, No. 12. 
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Estates ussembled at Edinburgh. — I wentj on 'Friday 226 Sep- 
teiTibey. some part of the way to wait upon his Lordship. Who, 
when he was come to his quarters, delivered me a Letter, of 
which the enclosed is a Copy,^ signed by the Lord Chancellor, 
by warrant of the Committee of Estates; And after some time 
spent in giving and receiving mutual satisfaction concerning 
each other’s integrity and clearness, — wherein I must be bold to 
r.estify, for that noble Lord the Marquis, the Lord Elcho, and ' 
the other gentlemen with him, that I have found noticing in 
them ‘ other ’ than what becomes Christians, artd men of 
hum-iur,r-"the next day it was resolved, that the coromand ,of the 
Committee of Estates to the Governor of Berwick, for rendering 
the Town, should be sent to him, by the Lord Elcho and Colonel . 
Scot, Which accordingly was done. But he, pretending that ■ 
he had not received the command of that place from those hands 
that now demanded it of him, desired liberty to send to the Earl 
of Lanark; eng'ag^ig himself t/ien to give his positive answ'er, 
and intiinating it should be satisfactory. 

Whilst these tfiings v/ere in transacting, I ordered Major- 
General Larabeff to march towards Edinburgh, with six regi- 
ments of horse; and a regiment of dragoons. WHio accordingly 
did so; and quartered in East Lothian, witlnn six miles of Edin- 
burgh; the f©ot lying in his rear at Copperspath and there- 
abouts.2 / 

} 

Upon Friclay, 29th September, came an Order from tire Earl 
of Lanark, hnd divers Lords of his Party, requiring the Governor 
of Berwick to march out of the Towm; which accordingly he did, ’ 
on Saturday the last of September; — at which time I entered; 
and have placed a Garrison there for your use. The Governor 
would fap have capitulated for the English ‘ who were with 
him ' ; Imt we, having the advantage upon him, would not hear 
of it: sd that they are submitted to your mercy, and are under 
the consideration of Sir Arthur Kaselrig ; w'ho, I believe, will . 
give yqh a good account of them: and who hath already turned 
out the Malignant Mayor, and put an honest man in his 
. raom", 

I hax'e also received an Order for Carlisle; and have sent 
Colonel Bright, with horse and foot to receive it; Sir Andrew 
Tver and Colonel Scot being gone with him to requme observance 
of the Order: there hewing been a Treaty and an agreement . 
l)etwixfc tlie two parties in Scotland, To disband all forces, ex- 

* Coaceivabie by iis here. ’ . 

^ What follows 'now, is published as a fragment in the Newspapers. 
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cept fxfteen-hundred horse and foot under the Earl of Leven, 
which are to be kept to see all remaining forces disbandc-d. 

Having some other things to desire from the Committee of 
Estates a.t Edinburgh for your service, I am myself going thither- 
ward. this day: and so soon as I sha.ll be able to give you a 
furtiisr account thereof, I sha.li do it. In the mean time, I make 
it my desire that the Garrison of Berwiclc (into which T have 
placed a regiment of foot, which shall be attended also by a 
regiment of horse) may be provided for; and that Sir Arlhm- 
Haselrig may receive commands to supply it with guns and 
ammunition from Newcastle; and be otherwise ena^'-'.^kby you 
to furnish tliis Garrison vdth all other necessarioi^' according as 
a place of that importance will require. Des:^ string that these 
mei-ciss may beget trust and thankfulness tc|,, God the only 
author of them, and an improvement of them His glory and 
the good of this poor Kingdom, I rest, ph 

Your most htn sbic ^^^gmnt, 

CuoMwm.^ 

how 


LETTER LXXYE 

Follows here a small Note, enclosing a duplicate^-of the above 
Letter, for Fairfarc ; vmtten chiefly^ to enforce the rf ):qucst as to 
Haselrig and Berwick,-— “ Hasleridge and EarwicE^k” as Oliver 
here spells, Ha.3cirig is Governor of Newcastle, a mfetn of chief 
authority in those Northern regions. — ^Fairfax, whor has been 
surveying, regulating, and extensively dining in 'Khwwhalk 
through the Eastern Counties, is now at St. Alban.s,- — tf he Army’s 
head-cmarters for some time to come. \ 
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^yIlich I trust wifi give 5’'ou satisfaction. I hope there is a yery 
g-'jOii understanding between the Honest Party of Scotland and 
urf here; ijetter than some would have. — Sir, I beg of your Ex- 
cellency to write to Sir A. Haselrig to take care of Berwick: he 
hca'iiig ut Xewcastie all things necessary for the Garrison here,' 
’.vhich is left destitute of all, and may be lost if this be not done.' 
i beg of your Lonlsliip a Commission to be speeded to him. s 
have no more at present : but rest, 

' My Lord, 

Your most humble servant, 

Oliver, Cromweli..'- 

In these weeks, once more, tliere is an intensely interesting 
Treaty going on in the Isle of Wight; Treaty of Forty days with 
the King; solemn Parliarnentar}^ Commissioners on one hand, 
Majesty with due Assistants on the other, very solemnly debating 
and negotiating day after day, for forty days and longer, in 
the Town of Newport there.^ The last hope of Presbyterian 
Royalism in this world. Not yet the last hope of his Majesty/ ; 
who still, after all the sanguinan,' ruin of tliis year, feels himseli 
a tower of strength ; inexpugnable in his dirine right, wloich no 
sane man can question; settlement of the Nation impossiVie 
without liim. Happily, at any rate, it is the last of the Treaties 
with Charles Stuart, — for History begins to be weary of them. 
Treaty vvhich came to nothing, as all the others had done. 
WTiich indeed could come only to nothing; his Majesty not 
having tlie smallest design to abide by it; his Majesty eagerly 
consulting about “ escape ” all the v/hile, — escape to Orraoud 
who is now in Ireland again, escape somewhither, anywhither; 
— and considering the Treaty mainly as a piece of Dramaturgy, 
which must be hancisomeh' done in the interim, and leave a good 
impression on the Public.® Such is the Treaty of Forty Days; 
a mere torpor on the page of Plistoiy ; which the reader shall 
conceive for himself ad libitum. The Army, from head-quartens 
at St. Albans, regards him and it with a sternly watchful eye; 
not participating in the hopes of Presbyterian Ros^alLsm at all ; 
— and there begin to be Army Councils held again. 

As for Cromwell, he is gone forward to Edinburgh, reaches 
Seaton, the Earl of W'intoiv's House, which is the hcad-quartens 
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of the horse, a few miles east of Edinburgh, on Tuesday evening. 
ISext day, Wednesday 4th October 164S, come certain Digni- 
farics of the Argyle or t^Tiiggamore Party, and escort him 
I'.onourably into Edinburgh; “ to the Earl of Muri'ie's House 
in the Cannigate ” (so, in good Edinburgh Scotch, do the old 
Pamphlets spell it): where a strong guard,” an English Guard, 
‘‘is appointed to keep constant 'watch at the Gatep" anri all 
manner of Earls and persons of Whiggaraore quality come to 
visit the Lieutenant-General; and even certain Clergy ccane, 
who Imve a leaning that way.^ — The Earl of 3.foraj"'s House, 
Moray House, still stands in the Caiiongate of Edinburgh, weli 
known to the inhabitants there. A solid .spacious mansion, 
which, when all bright and new two-hundred years ago, must 
have been a very adequate lodging. There are remains of noble 
gardems; one of the noble state-rooms, when 1 last saw it, wus' 
an extensive Paper Warehouse. There is no doubt but the, 
Lieutenant-General did lodge here; Guthry seeming to contra- 
dict this old Pamphlet, turns out to confirm 
The Lieutenant-General has received certain Votes of Parlia- 
ment,® sanctioning what he has done in reference to these 
Scotch Parties, and encouraging and authorising him to do 
more. Of -which circumstances, in the folio-wing official Docu-- 
ment, he fails not to avail himself, on the morrow after his 
arrival. 


LETTER LXXVII 


For tJte Right Honourable the Committee of Estate^: for the 
Kingdom of Scoila?id : These. 


Right Honourable, iidinburgh, 5th October 164S. 

I shall ever be ready to bear witness 
of your Lordships’ forwardness to do right to the Kingdom of 
England, in restoring the Garrisons of Berwick and Carlisle; and 
having received so good a pledge of your resolutions to maintain 
amity and a good understanding between the Kingdoms of Eng- 
True Account of the great' Expressions of Love from the Noblemen 
etc. of Scotland unto Lieutenant-General Cromwell and his Officers; In 
a Letter to a Friend (London, 1648; King’s Pamphlets, small 4 to, no. 392^ 
1 26, dated with the pen 23d October) : Abridged in Rushworth, vii. 125=.! 

*Guthry’s Memoirs, p. 29?. For a description of tlie idace, see 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 21st January 1837. 

® Commons Journals, 38th September 1648. 
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land' and Scotland, it makes me not to .dopibt but that tmur 
Lordships will further grant what in justice ahd reason may be 
demanded. ■ . , , , , . 

L can assure your Lordships. That the Kingdom of England 
did foresee, that v.icked design of the Malignants in Scotland to 
lu'cak all engagements of faith and honesty between the Nations^ 
and I 0 take from the Kingdom of England the Towns of Ber- 
-\vick and Carlisle- And although they could have prevented 
the loss of those considerable TownSj without breach of the 
Treat by laying forces near unto them; yet siic’n was the 
tenderness of the .Parliament of England not to give the least 
suspicion of a fireacli with the Kingdom of Scotland, that they 
did- forbear to do am'ihing therein. And it is not unknown to 
your Lordshipsj when the T\raligna.nts had gotten the power of 
your Kingdom, how they protected and employed our English 
Sfalignanis, though demanded by our Parliament; and pos- 
sessed themselves of those Towms; — and with w'hat violence and 
unheard-of cruelties they raised an Army, and began a War, 
and invaded the Kingdom of England; and endeavoured, to 
the uttermost of their power, to engage both Kingdoms in a 
peq^etuai Quarrel ; and what blood they have spilt in our King- 
dom, and what great loss and prejudice was brought upon, our 
Nation, even to the endangering the total ruin thereof. 

And although God did, by a most mighty and strong hand, 
and that in a wonderful manner, destroy their designs ; yet it is 
apparent that the same ill-affected spirit still remains; and that 
divers Persons of great quality and power, wdio were either the 
Contrivers, Actors, or Abettors of the late unjust IVar made 
upon the Kingdom of England, are now in Scotland; who. un- 
doubtedly do watch for all advantages and opportunities to 
raise dissensions and divisions between the Nations. 

Now forasmuch as I am commanded, To prosecute the re- 
m8.ming part of the Army that invaded the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, wheresoever it should go, to prevent the like miseries: 
And considering that divers of that Army are retired into Scot- 
land, and that some of the heads of those Malignants, Wi'crc 
raising new forces in Scotland to carry on the same design; and 
that t'liey wall cerminly be ready to do the like upon ail occasions 
of advantage; And forasmuch as the Kingdom of England hath 
lately received so great damage by the failing of the Kingdom 
of Scotland .in not suppressing Malignants and Incendiaries as 
they ought to have done ; and in suffering Persons to be put in 
places o,f great trust in the Kingdom, who by their interest in 
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the Parliament and the Countries., brought the Kingdom of 
Scotland so far as they could, by an unjust Engagement, to 
ijivade and make War upon their Brethren of England; 

‘ Therefore.,’ my Lords, I hold myself obliged, in prosecution 
of my Duty and Instructions, to demand, That }'our Lordships 
v/ill give assurance in ^ the name of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
tliat you will not admit or suffer any that have been active in, 
or consenting to, the said Engagement again.st England, or have 
lately been in Arms at Stirling or elsewhere in the rnaintcDance 
of that Engagement, to be employed in any public Place or 
Trust whatsoever. And tliis is the least security I can demand. 

I have received an Order from both Houses of the Parliament of 
England,^ which I hold fit to communicate to your Lordships: 
whereby you will understand the readiness of the Kingdom of 
England to assist you who were dissenters from that Invasion; 
and I doubt not but your Lordships will be as ready to give 
such further satisfaction as they in their wisdoms shall find cause • 
to. desire. v, 

Your Lordships’ most humble seiwant, 

Oliver Cromwell.- 

This was presented on Thursday to the Dignitaries sitting in 
' the Laigh Parliament-House in the City of Edinburgh, During 
which same day came “ the Lord Provost to pay his respects ” 
at Moray House; came “ old Sir William Dick,” an old Provost 
nearly ruined by his well-affected Loans of Money in these’ 
Wars, “and made an oration in name of the rest;” — came 
many persons, and quality carriages, making Moray House a 
busy place that day; “ of which I hope a good fruit will appear.” 

Loudon Cancellarius and Company, from the Laigh Parlia- 
ment-House, respond with the amplest assent next day:" and 
on the morrow, Saturday, all business being adjusted, and 
Lambert left with two horse-regiments to protect the Laigh 
Parliament-House from Lanarks and Malignants, — “ when we 
were about to come away, several coaches were sent to bring 
up the Lieutenant-General, the Earl of Leven ” Governor of 
the Castle and Scotch Commander-in-Chief, “ with Sir Arthur 
liaselrig and the rest of the Officers, to Edinburgh Castle; 
where was provided a very sumptuous Banquet,” old Leven 
doing the honours, “ ray Lord Marquis of Argyie and divers 

^ Votes of September 28th; Commons Journals, vi. 37: “ reroived the 
dav we entered Edinburgh ” (Rushworth, ubi supra). 

- Kuig’,s Paniplilets, small 4to, ilP. 393, § iy: Printed by Order of 
Parliament. ® Ibid. 
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other Lord.=: being present to grace the entertainment. At our 
departure, many pieces of ordnance and a volley of small shot 
vas given us from the Castle: aaid some Lords convoying us 
out of the City, ve there parted.” The Lord Provost had de- 
frayed us. all the while, in the handsomest manner. We p>ro- 
•cecded to Dalhousie, the Seat of the Ramsays^ near Dalkeith: 
on the road tov.'ard.s Carlisle and home. — by Selkirk and Hawick, 
I conclude. Here we sta^y- till Monday morning, and leave 
orders, and write Letters. 


LETfER LXXVIII 

A PRIVATE Note in behalf of “ this Bearer, Colonel Robert 
Montgomery,” now hastening up to Town; with whom we shall 
make .some farther acquaintance, in another quarter, by .and 
by. Doubtless the request was complied with. 

Fay the Honourable William Lenthall, Esquire, Speaker of the 
Honourable House of Commons : These. 

Sir, Dalhousie, Sth October 1648. 

Dpon the desire of divers Noblemen and others 
of - the Kingdom of Scotland, I am bold to become a 
suitor to you on the behalf of this Gentleman, the Bearer, 
Colonel Robert Montgomery; son-in-law ^ to the Earl of Eglin- 
ton. Whose faithfulness to you in the late troubles may render 
him worthy of a far greater favour than I shall, at this time, 
desire for him : for I can as.sure you, that there is not a Gentle- 
man of that Kingdom that appeared more active against the 
late Invaders of England than himself. 

Sir, it’s desired that you would please to grant him an Order 
for Tw'o-thousand of the common Prisoners that were of Duke 
Hamilton’s Army. You will have very good security that they 
shall not for the future trouble you: he will ease you of the 
charge of keeping them, as speedily as any other way you can 
dispose of them; besides their being in a friend’s hands, so as 
there need be no fear of their being ever employed against you. 

Sir, what favour you shall please to afford the Gentleman 

^ ilistnke ni the Licutenant-Geaeral’s lor “ son” — “ youngest son,” say 
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will very much oblige many- of your friends of ihe Scottish 
Nation j and particularly 

Your most humble servanr, 

Oliver CnoMWELid 


The next, of Monday, is on public business; deliberately 
looking before and after. 


To ihe Honourable William Lenthall, Esquire. Speaker of the 
Honourable House of Commons : These. 

Dalhousie, 9th October 1048. 

In my last, wherein I gave you an account of my 
despatch of Colonel Bright to Carlisle, after the rendition of 
Berwick, I acquainted you with my intentions to go to the head- 
quarters of my horse at the Earl of Winton’s, within six miles of 
Edinburgh: that from thence I might represent to the Com- 
mittee of Estates what I had further to desire in your behalf. 

The next day after I came thither, I i-eceived an invitation 
from the Committee of Estates to come to Edinburgh; they 
sending to me the Lord Kirkcudbidght and Major-General Hol- 
bom for, that purpose; with whom I w-ent the same day, being 
Wednesday 4th of this instant October. We fell into considera- 
tion, What was fit further to insist upon. And being sensible 
that the late Agreement between the Committee of Estates and 
the Earls of Crawford, Glencairn, and Lanark, did not suffi- 
ciently answer my instructions, which were, To disenable them 
from being in power to raise new troubles to England;— there- ^ 
fore I held it my duty. Not to be satisfied with, the mere dis- 
banding of them; but considering their power and interest, 1 
thought it necessary to demand concerning them and all their 
abettors, according to the contents of the Paper ^ liere enclosed. 

Wherein, — having received that very day your Voles for gh'- 
ing further assistance ‘ to the Well-affected in Scotland,’ 1 did 
in the close thereof acquaint them with the same: rt;serving 
such further satisfaction to be given b)’- the Kingdom uf Scot- 
land, as the Parliament of England should in their wisdom see 
cause to desire. The Committee of Estates ‘ huj ’ sent the 
Jiaii of Cussilis, Lorcl Warriston, and two Gentlemen more t>> 

^ Taiiner mss. (in Cary, ii. 32}- " L'-ttor LXXVII. 
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me. To receive what I had to offer -urito- them — which upon 
ThuViday I delivexed. Upon Friday I received by the said per- 
sons this enclosed Answer^ ^ which is the Original itself. 

Having proceeded thus far as a Soldier, and I trust, by the 
blessing of (jod, not to your disservice^ and having laid the 
business betL-xe you, I pray God direct you to do further as may 
be for His glory, the good of the Nation wherewith you are in- 
trusted. and the comfort and encouragement of the Saints of 
Gc,d in both Kingdoms and all the World over. T do think the 
affair.s of Scotland are in a thriving posture, as to the interest of 
honest men: and ‘ Scotland is ' like to be a better neighbour 
to you now than when the great pretenders to the Covenant and 
Religion am! Treaties , — I mean Duke Hamilton, the Earls ot 
Lauderdale, Traquair, Carnegy, and their confederates, — had 
the power in their hand.s. I dare ‘ be bold to ’ say that that 
Party, with their pretences, had not only, through the treachery 
of some in England (who have cause to blush), endangered the 
whole State and Kingdom of England ; but also ‘ had ’ brought 
Scotland into such a condition, as that no honest man who had 
the fear of God, or a conscience of Religion, ‘ and ’ the jusi ends 
of the Covenant and Treaties, could have a being in that King- 
dom. But God, who is not to be mocked or deceived, and is 
very jealous v/hen His Name and Religion are made use of to 
carry on impious designs, hath taken vengeance of such pro- 
fanity, — even to astonishment and admiration. And I wish 
from the bottom of my heart, it may cause all to tremble and 
repent, , who have practised the like, to the blasphemy of His 
Name, and the destruction of His People; so as they may never 
presume to do the like again 1 And I think it is not unseasonable 
for me to take the humble boldness to say thus much at this time. 

Ail the Enemy’s Forces in Scotland are now disbanded. The 
Committee of Estates have declared against all of that Party’s 
.sitting in Parliament.- Good Elections are * already ’ made in 
divers places; of such as dissented from and opposed the late 
wicked Engagement; and they are now raising a force of about 
.4,000 Horse and Foot; — which until they cun complete, they 
have dc'sired me to leave them two Regiments of Iior.se, and 
two Troops of Dragoon:s, Which accordingly I have resoh ed, 
conceiving I had warrant by your late Votes so' to do; mid ha^T 
left Miijor-General Lambert to command them. 

T hai'c received, and so have the Officers with me, many 
lionours and civilities from the Committee of Estates, the Citj. 

Already reieiTGd to: aiitea, p. 316. 

* Thii Scotcli T-Viriiaiiieur, which is now getting itself elected. 
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of Edinburgh, and Stinisters; with a noble entertainment: — 
which we may not own as done to us, but as ‘ done to ' your 
servants. I am novir marching towards Carlisle; and I shall 
give you such further accounts of your aitairs as there shall he 
occasion. 

1 am, .Sir, . . 

Your humble scr^-ant, 

Oliver Cromwrll.^ 

Cromwell, at Carlisle on the 14th, has received deli^'-er}’ of the 
Castle there, for which good news let the Messenger have ico/." 
T.eaving all in tolerable order in those regions, the lieutenant- 
(jeneral liastens into Yorkshire to Pontefract or Pomfret Castle; ^ 
a strong place which had been surprised in the beginning of the 
year, and is stubbornly defended; — surrender being a very 
serious matter now; the War itself being contrary to Law and 
Treaty, and as good as Treason, think some. 


LETTERS LXXX— LXXXVI 

The Governor of Pontefract Castle is one Morris, once the Earl 
of Strafford’s sen'ant; a desperate man : this is the Lieutenant- 
Generar.s summons to him. 


LETTER LXXX 

For the Governor of Foriirefract Castle. 

gj|, ‘ Pontefract,’ 9th November 1648. 

Being come hither for the reduction of this place, I 
riio Light fit to Siimmon you to deliver your Garrison to me, for 
the use of the Parliament. Those gentlemen and soldiers with 
3mu may have better terms than if you should hold it to ex- 
tremity. I expect your answer tiois day, and rest, 

Your servant, 

Oliver Cromwfxl.-^ 

’ Kmg’b Pamphlets, small 4to, no. 392, § 19; see Coramons Journals, 
vi. 54 - 

■ t:onimor.s Journals, 20th. October 1648. ® Appendix, No. 13. 

■‘Newspapers (Cromwelliana, p. 48); Kushworth, vii. 1325. 
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Governor Morris stiffly refuses j holds out yet a, good whilej— - 
mid iVv last loses bis iir-ad at York assizes 'by the business.^ 
Rov-alism is getting desperate; has taken to highway robbery; 
is assassinaiing, and extensively attempting to assassinate" 
Two weeks ago, Sunday 59th October, a Party sallied from this 
^■erv Castle of Pontefract; rode into Doncaster in disg'uise, and 
there, abn^.t live in the afternoon, getting into Colonel Rains- 
horou'/h's lodging, stabhi'cl him dead: — murder, or a very ques- 
■'ionublo kind of homicide! 


LETTER LXXXI 

As to Pontefract and Governor Morris, here are some pertinent 
suggestions, propositions,” the old Pamphlet calls them, sent 

in a Letter from Lieutenant-General Cromwell and his Officers''’; 
which are “ read in the Plouse/’ and straightway acted upon, to 
a certain extent : — liad they been acted upon in full, that business 
might have ended sooner. 

Far ihc Eight Honourable the Committee of Lords and Commons 
sitting at Derby House : These present 

Knottingley, near Poiitufract, 

i- ; : 15th November 1648. 

Mv Lords and Gentlemen, 

So soon as I came into these parts, I 
met with an earnest desire from the Committee of this County 
to take upon me the charge here, for the reducing of the Garri- 
son of Pontefract. I received also commands from my Lord 
General to the same effect. — I have had sight of a Letter to the 
House of Commons; wherein things are so represented, as if 
the Siege were at such a pass that the prize were already gained. 
Tn consideration whereof, I thought fit to let you know what the 
true state of this Garrison is; as also the condition of the country, 
that so you may not think demands for such things as would be 
necessary unreasonable. 

My Lord.s, the Castle hath been victualled with Two-hundred 
and twenty or forty fat cattle, within these three weeks; and 
they have also gotten in, as I am credibly informed, salt emdfugh 
for them and more. So that I apprehend they are Victualled 
for a twelvemonth. The men within are resolved, to endure to 
the utmost extremity; ' expecting no mercy, as indeed they 
’ State Trials. “ Kushworth, vii, 1279 etc., 13J5. 
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desen-e none. The place is very well known to be one of 
the strongest inland Garrisons in the Kingdoiti; wed watered ; 
situated upon a rock in every part of it, and therefore difficult 
to mine. The walls very thick' and high, with strong tov/ers ; 
and if battered, very difficult of access, by reason of the depth 
and steepness of the graft. The County is exceedingly impover- 
ished; not able to bear free-quarter; nor well able to furnish 
provisions, if we had moneys. The work is like to be long, if 
materials be not furnished answerable, I therefore think ir 
my duty to represent unto you as followeth: viz. — 

That moneys be provided for Three complete regiments of 
Foot, and Two of Horse ; — ‘ and indeed ^ that money be provided 
for all contingencies which are in view, too many to enumerate. 
That Five-hundred Barrels of powder, ‘ and ’ Six good Batter- 
ing-guns, with Three-hundred shot to each Gun, be speedily sent 
down to Hull: — we desire none may be sent less than demi- 
cannons. We desire also some match and builet. And if it 
may be, v/e should be glad that two or three of the biggest Mortar- 
pieces with shells may likewise be sent. 

And although the desires of such proportions may seerti costly, 
yet I hope you will judge it good thrift; especially if you 
consider that this place hath cost the Kingdom some hundred- 
thousands of pounds already. And for aught I know, it may 
cost you one more, if it be trifled withal ; besides the dishonour 
of it, and what other danger may be emergent, by its being in 
such hands. It’s true, here are some two or three great Guns in 
Hull, and hereabouts; but they are unserviceable: and your 
Garrisons in Yorkshire are very much unsupplied at this time. 

I have not as yet drawn any of our Foot to this place; only 
I make use of Colonel Fairfax’s and Colonel Malevrier’s Foot 
regiments; and keep the rest of the guards with the Horse; — 
purposing to bring-on some of our Foot to-morrow. The rest,—- 
these parts being not well able to bear them, — ^are a little dis- 
persed in Lincoln and Nottingham Shires, for some refreshment : 
W'hich after so much duty they need, and a little expect. 

And indeed I would not satisfy myself nor my duty to you 
and them, To put the poor men, at this season of the year, to lie 
in the field: before we be furnished with shoes, stockings and 
cipthes, for them to cover their nakedness, — ^which we hear are 
in preparation, and would ^ be speeded; — and until w^e have deal- 
boards to make them courts-6f-guard, and tools to cast up works 
to secure them. 


^ Old for “ should.” 
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'fhcat;' things I have humbly represented to you: 
for your resolution and command, I rest, 

Your most humble sen'ant, 


OLrrER CS-OMWELLd 


Due Orders of the House in consequence, dated Saturday i8th 
:\overr;ber, can be read in the same old Pamphlet ; '—most 
prompt Orders, giving if not “ Five-hundred Barrels of powder,” 
yet Two-hundrecl-and-fifty a middle term, or compliance 
halfvoay, which perhaps is as much as one could expect ! Ponte- 
fract did not surrender till the end of March next.^ 


Meanwhile, the Royal Treaty in Newport comes to no good 
issue, and the Forty Days are now done; the Parliament by 
small and smaller instalments prolongs it, still hoping beyond ■ 
I'iope for a good issue. Tlie Army, sternly watchful of it from 
St, Albans, is presenting a Remonstrance, That a good issue lies 
not in it; that a good issue must be .sought elsewhere than in it. 
By bringing Delinquents to justice; and the Chief Deukquext, 
who has again involved this Nation in blood ! To which doctrine, 
various petitioning Counties and Parties, and a definite minority 
in . Parliament and England generally, testify their stern ad- 
herence, at all risks and hazards whatsoever. 


LETTER LXXX.II 


Jenner Member for Cricklade, and Ashe Member for West- 
bury ; these two, sitting I think in the Delinquents’ Committee 
at Goldsmiths’ Hail, — seem inclined for a milder course. 
Wherein the Lieutenant-General does by no means agree with 
the said Jenner and Ashe ; having had a somewhat closer ex- 
perience of the matter than they! 

Colonel Owen is a Welsh Delinquent; I find he is a Sir 
John Owen, — the same Sir John who seized my Lord Arch- 
lashop's Castle of Conway, in that violent manner long sincf;.* 
A violent man, now got into trouble enough; of whom there 
arises life-and-death question by and by. “ The Governor of 
Nottingham is Colonel Hutchinson, whom ^ve know. Sir 
Marinaduke Langdale we also know, — and “ presume you have 
heard what is become of him? ” Sir Marmaduke, it was rigor- 

'Kix!g*£Pamphlets,stnall 4 to,no. 394 ,§ 24 v 
- .See also Commons Journos, vi. Si. 

® “ 32 d March ” (Commons Journals, vi. 174), 

* Antea, p. 230. 
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ou^ly voted on the 6th of this-monthj is one of tlje Se\^en that 
shall be excepted from pardon '* ywhom the King himsdf, if he 
bargain with us, shaii never forgive.^ He escaped afienvards 
from Nottingham Castle, by 'ihdustrv of bis own. 


To the Hofwurahle My honoured Friends Ruhfvi Jcrjtrr unJ 
John Ashe, Esquires, ‘ ai London ' : These. 

KnuItu!"]f'x^ near rontPir;<r: 

Gentlemen, 20th' November 1O48. 

I received an Order from the Governor of 
Nottingham, directed to him from you, To liring up Colonel 
Owen, or lake bail for his coming up to make his composi- 
tion, he liaving made an humble Petition to the Parliament for 
th ' same. 

. If I be not mistaken, the House of Commons did vote all 
those ■ persons ’ Traitors that did adhere to, or bring in, the 
Scots in their late Invading of this Kingdom under Duke Hamil- 
ton, And not without very clear justice; this being a more 
prodigious Treason than any that had been perfected before: 
because the former quarrel w'as that Englishmen might rule over 
one another ; this to vassalise us to a foreign Nation. And their 
fault who have appeared in this Summer’s busines.s is certainly 
double to their.' who were in the first, because it is the repetition 
of the same offence against all the witnesses that God has borne,® 
by making and abetting a Second War, 

And if this be their justice/ and upon so good grounds, T 
wonder how it comes to pass that so eminent actor,s should so 
easily be received to compound. You will pardon me if I tell 
you how contrary this is to some of your judgments at the ren- 
dition of Oxford; though w^e had the Town in consideration,'^ 
and ‘ our ’ blood saved to boot; yet Two Years perhaps was 
thought too little to expiate their offence," But now, when you 

’ Commons Jouraals, vi. 70. 

“ From Nasebj’ clowtuvards, God, in the battie-whiiiwirid, teemed 1.0 
sf enlc and witiiest very audibly. 

'* House ol Commons’s, 

^ Town, a? some recompense. 

^ Sentence unintelligible to the careless reader, so hasty is it. and nvi.'r- 
crowded with meaning in the original. “ Give me leave 'to tell you that, 
if it were contrary to some of your judgments, that at the rei.dititin lu 
Oxford, though we had the Town in consideration, a.id blov.d sa’ced to 
boot; yet Two Years perhaps,” etc. — Oxford was snrreudeced C'lni-— .’..fth 
June ,t'G46 (antea, p. iq 6); the Malignants found there were to have a 
composition, not exceeding Two- Years’ revenue for estates oi inheritance 
(Rushworth, vi. 280. 5), — which -the victorious Presbyierian Party, belike 
jenner and Ashe among the rest, had exclaimed against as too lenient a 
proceslmre. Very different now' when the new Malignants, though a 
rriniirfal are 'bone of their own bone! 
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have such men in your hands, and it will cost, you nothing to do ^ 
justice; no\v after all tliis trouble and the hazard of a Seccmd ' 
War, — for a little more money all offences shall be pardoned ! 

This Gentleman was taken with Sir Mannaduke . Langdale, 
in their flight together: — I presume you have heard what is 
become of hiyn, ■ Let me remember you that out of the ‘ same ' 
Gamson was fetched not long since (I believe while we were in 
iieat of action) Colonel Humphrey Mathews, than whom this 
Cause vve have fought for has not had a more dangerous enemy; 
— ^and he not guilty only of being an enemy, but he apostatised 
from your Cause and Quarrel; having been a Colonel, if not 
more, under you, and ‘ then ’ the desperatest promoter of the ' 
Welsh Rebellion amongst them all I And how near you were 
brought to ruin thereby, all men that Icnow anything can tell;^ 
ajid this man was taken away by composition, by wliat order I 
know not. 

Gentlemen, though my sense does appear more severe than 
perhaps you ■would have it, yet give me leave to tell you I find 
a sense among the Officers concerning such things as ‘ the treat- 
ment of’ those men, to amazement; — which truly is not so 
much to see their blood made so cheap, as to see such manifest 
witnessings of God, so terrible and so just, no more reverenced. 

I have directed the Governor to acquaint the Lord-General 
herewith; and rest, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

‘Oliver Cromwell.’® 

- Here is a sour morsel for Jenner and i^she; different from 
what they were expecting! It is to be hoped they will digest 
this piece of admonition, and come forth on the moiTow two 
sadder and two wiser men. For Colonel Owen, at all events, 
there is clearly no outlook, at present, but sitting reflective in 
the strongroom of Nottingham Castle, whither hLs bad Genius 
has led him. May escape beheading on this occasion; but very 
narrowly. He “ was taken with Sir Marmaduke in their flight 
together ” : one of the confused Welshmen discomfited in June 
and July last, who had fled to join Hamilton, and be worse dis- 
comflted a .second time. The House some days ago had voted 
that “ Sir John Owe-n,” our “ Colonel Owen,” should get off 

" GoUIsmitbs’ Hall has a true feeling for Money; a dimmer one for 
Justice, it seouia I 

“ Witness C’hepstow, St. Fagim’s, Pembroke: — " this man” is Mathow-s. 

■*SIoane mss. 1,519, foL 94- 
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with banishment *’ ; likewise that Lord Capel, the Earl of 
* Holland^ and other capital Delinquents should be ‘‘ banished : 
and even that James Earl of Cambridge (James Duke of Hamil- 
ton) should be “ fined xoopooV’ Such votes are not unlikely 
to produce “ a sense amongst the Officers,” who had to grapple 
%vitb these men, as with devouring dragons lately, life to life. 
Such votes — v/ill need to be rescinded.^ Such, and some others I 
E'or indeed the Presbyterian Party has rallied in the House 
during the late high blaze of Royalism; and got aTreaty set on 
foot as we saw, and even got the Eleven brought back again;-—; 

Jenner and Ashe are old stagers, having entered Parliament:! 
at the beginning. They are frequently seen in public business; 
assiduous subalterns. Ashe sat afterwards in Oliver’s Parlia-! 
ments.® Of this Ashe I will remember another thing: once, some 
years ago, when the House was about thanking some Monthly-fast 
Preacher, Ashe said pertinently, “ What is the use of thanking a 
Preacher who spoke so low that nobody could hear him? 

Colonel Humphrey Mathews, we are glad to discover,* was one 
of the persons taken in Pembroke Castle by Oliver himself in 
July last: brought along with him, on the march towards 
Preston, and left, as the other Welsh Prisoners were, at Notting- 
ham; — out of which most just durance some pragmatical 
official, Ashe, Jenner, or another, “ by what order I know poti’’ 
has seen good to deliver him ; hnn, “ the desperatest pTOmotef 
of the Welsh Rebellion amongst them all.” Such is red-fape 
even in a Heroic Puritanic Age ! No wonder “ the Officers have 
a sense of it,” amounting even “ to amazement.” Our blood 
that we have shed in the Quarrel, this you shall account as 
nothing, since you so please; but these “ manifest witnessingS 
of God, so terrible and so just,” — are they not witnessiugs of 
God; are they mere sports of cliance? Ye wretched infidel red- 
tape mortals, what will or can become of you ? By and by, if ! 
this course hold, it will appear that “ you are no Parliament ” ; 
that you are a nameless unbelieving rabble, with the mere title 
of Parliament, who must go about your business elsewMther, 
with soldiers’ pikes in your rearward ! — 

Tiiis Lieutenant-General is not without temper, says Mr. 
Maidston: “ temper exceeding fiery, as I have known; yet the 
flame of it kept down for most part, or soon allayed;— and 
naturally compassionate towards objects in distress, even to ah 

* Passed, 10th November 1648 (Commons Journals, vi. 3); repealed, 
■13th December (with a Declaration; Somers Tracts, v, 167). 

* Paiiiamentary History, xsi. 3. * D’Ewes mss. p, 414. 

* Crorawelliana, pp. 41, 43. 
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effeminate measure. Though God had made him a heart 
wherein wajs left little room for any fear but what was due to 
God Himself jj'et did he exceed in tenderness towards sufferers ; ” ^ 
—yes, and in rigour against infidel quacks and godless detest- 
able persons, wliich is the opposite phasis of that, he was no 
means wanting! 


LETTER LXXXIir 


At,L the Regiments here have petitioned my Lord General 
against the Treaty at Newport, “ and for Justice and a Settle- 
ment of the Kingdom. They desired the Lieutenant-General to 
recommend their Petition; which he hath done in the Letter 
following; ” — which is of the same date, and goes in the same 
bag with that to Jenner and Ashe, just given. 

For his Excellency ike Lord General Fairfax^ ‘ at Si. Alhafis : 

These’ 

My Lord Knottingley, 2otbNovembi5ri54S. 

I find in the Officers of the Regiments a very 
great sense of the sufferings of this poor Kingdom; and in. 
them all a very great zeal to have impartial Justice done upon 
Offenders. And I must confess, I do in all, from my heart, 
concur with them; and I verily think and am persuaded they 
are things wMch God puts into our hearts. 

I shall not need to offer anything to your Excellency: I know, 
God teaches you; and that He hath manifested His presence so 
to you as that you will give glor}' to Him in the eyes of ail the 
world. I held it my duty, having received these Petitions and 
Letters, and being ‘ so ’ desired by the framers thereof, — to 
present them to you. The good Lord work His will upon your 
heart, enabling you to it; and the presence of Almighty God go 
along with you. Thus prays. 

My Lord, 

Your most humble and faithful servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ 


This same day, Monday 20th November 1648, the Army from 
St. Albans, by Colonel Ewer and a Deputation, presents its 

^ Maidstoii’s Letter to W'inthrop (Tburlpe, i. 76$). 

- Rushworth, vii. 1 339. 
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humble unanimous Remonstrance to the House : craving 
that the same be taken ‘^iiito speedy and serious considera- 
tion/' 1 It is indeed a most serious Document,; terxcling to the 
dread Unknown 1 Whereupon ensue “ high debates/’ Wbetlter 
we sliall take it into consideration ? Debates to be resumed 
this day %veek. The Army, before this day xveek, moves up to 
Windsor ; will see a little what consideration there is, Newport 
Treaty is just expiring; Presbyterian Ro,valism, on the brink 
of desperate crisis, adds still tw'o days of life to it. 


LETTER LXXXIV 


The Army came to Windsor on Saturday the 25th; on vdtich 
same day Oliver, from Knottingley, is writing a remarkable 
Letter, the last of the series, to Hammond in the Isle of Wight, 
who seems to be in much strait about “ that Person ” and futile 
Treaty now under Ins keeping there. 

First, however, read this Note, of like date, on a local matter: 
one of many Notes which a \dgilant Lieutenant-General, be 
where he may, has to importune the Governing Powers with. 
Hull Garrison and Governor Overton, like most garrisons and 
persons, are short of pay. GroCers’ Hall, Haberda.sher$’ Hall, 
or some section of the Finance Department, ought absolutely to 
take thought of it. 


F<jr my noble Friend Thomas St. Nicholas, Esquire : ‘ These, 
at London.’’ : 

gjjj Knottingley, 25th Novemlwr 164.S. 

I suppose it’s not unknown to you how much the 
Country is in arrear to the Garrison of Hull; — as likewise 
how probable it is that the Garrison will break, unle.ss some 
speedy course be taken to get them money; the soldiers at the 
present being ready to mutiny, as not having money to buy 
them bread ; and without money the stubborn Townspeople will 
not trust them for the worth of a penny. 

Sir, I must beg of you that, as you tender the good of the 
Country!-, so far as the security of that Garrison i.s motioned, 
you w'^ould give your assistance to the helping of them to their 
money whiclr the Country owes them. The Governor -will apply 

^ CojMJrnons Journals, vi. 81; Kemonstraace itself in Rush^yoith, vii. 1330, 
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hiinseli to you, cither in person or hy letter. I pray you do for 
him .herein as in a business of very high consequence. I am tlie 
luoro eamesr with you, as having a very deep sense how danger- 
ous the event may be, of their being neglected in the matter of 
theh pay, I rc,st upon, your favour herein; — and subscribe 
myself, I 

Sir, . ; 

Your very humble servant, ' - j, 

Oliver Cromwell.^ . 1 ' 

Hull Garrison does not break ” : doubtless St. Nicholas, a t 
cl'iief Clerk, of weiglrt in his depuitment, did what he could. A \ 
Kentish man this St. Nicholas, if any one, could be supposed to ; 
care what he was ; came to be P.ecorder of Canterbury, and e%*en , 
refractory Member for Canterbury ; “ has his seat, for the present, 
in the Grocers -Hail region, among the budgets ,or “ bottomless 
bags,” as Independency Walker calls them. And now for the 
remarkable Letter contemporaneous with this: 


LETTER LXXXV 

To Cohml Robert Hammond : These. 

‘ Knottittgley, near Pootefract,* 

Dear Robin, November 1648. 

No man rejoiceth more to see a line from 
thee than myself. I know thou hast long been under trial. 
Thou shalt be no loser by it. All * things ’ must work for the 

.■'■w,, 'ihest.'. ^ . 

Thou desirest to hear of my e.xperiences. I can tell thee: I 
am such a one as thou didst formerly know, having a body of 
sin and death: but I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
there is no condemnation, though much infirmity ; and I wait 
for the redemption. And in this poor condition I obtain mercy, 
and sweet consolation through the Spirit. And find abundant 
cause every day to exalt the Lord, and abase flesh, — and herein ^ 
1 .have some exercise. 

As to outward dispensations, if we may so call them: we 

* Kimber’s (anonymous) Life of Cromwell (4tb edition, London, 1741), 
p. '43: Not given in the xst edition; no notice whence. 

•• Whitlocke, September niod (2d edition, p. 642); Parliamentary His- 
tory, xxi. 8; and Commons Journals, vii. 650, 730. 
and in the latter respect at least.” 
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lia,ve not been without our share of beholding some rernarbable 
providences, and appearances of the Lord. His presence hath 
been amongst us, and by the light of His countenance we have 
prevaiicd.^ We are sure, the good-will of Him vAo dwelt in 
the Busir has shined upon us; and w'e can. humbly say, VVe 
know in v/hom v/e have believed; who can and will perfect what 
remaineth, and us also in doing what is \veH-pleasing in His 
eyesight. 

I find some trouble in your spirit; occasioned first, not only 
by the continuance of your sad and heavy burden, as you call 
it, but ‘ also ' by the dissatisfaction you take at the ways of 
some good men whom you love with your heart, who through 
this principle, That it is lawful for a lesser part, if in the right, 
to force ‘ a numerical majority ’ etc. 

To the first: Call not your burden sad or heavy. If your 
Father laid it upon you, He intended neither. He is the Father 
of lights, from whom comes every good and perfect gift; who 
of His own will begot us, and bade us count it all joy when such 
things befall us; they being for the exercise of faith and patience, 
whereby in the e'tii we shall be made -perfect (James i.). 

Dear Robin, our fleshly reasonings ensnare us. These make 
us say, ” heavy,” “ sad,” “ pleasant,” “ easy.” W^as there nor 
a little of tliis when Robert Hammond, through dissatisfaction 
too, desired retirement from the j:\rmy, and thought of quiet in 
the Isle of Wight Did not God find him out there? I be- 
lieve he will never forget this. — And now I perceive he is to 
seek again; partly through his sad and heavy burden, and 
partly through his dissatisfaction with friends’ actings. 

Dear Robin, thou and I w'ere never worthy to be door-keepers 
in this Service. If thou wilt seek, seek to know the mind of God 
in all that chain of Providence, whereby God brought thee 
thither, and that Person to thee; how", before and since, God 
has ordered Irim, and affairs concerning him: and then tell me, 
Whether there be not some glorious and high meaning in all 
this, above what thou hast yet attained? And, laying aside 
thy fleshly reason, seek of the Lord to leach thee wl.at that is; 
and He will do it. I dare be positive to say, It is not thfi.t the 
wicked should be exalted, that God should so appear as indeed 
He hath done.® For there is no peace to them. No, it is set 
upon the heaits of such as fear the Lord, and we have witness 

^ At Preston, etc. * 6th September of the foregoing Year. 

^ For other purposes that God has so manifested Himself as, in these 
, ran, actions of ours, He has done. 
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upon witness. That it shall go ill with them and their partakers. 
I say again, seek that spirit to teach thee; which is the spirit of 
knowledge and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, 
of wisdom and of the fear of the Lord. That spirit will close 
thine eyes and stop thine ears, so that thou shalt not judge by 
them; but thou shalt judge for the meek of the Earth, and 
rhou shalt be made able to do accordingly. The Lord direct 
thee to that which is well-pleasing in His eyesight. 

As to thy dissatisfaction with friends’ actings upon that 
supposed principle, I wonder not at that. If a man take not 
his own burden well, he shall hardly others’; especially if in- 
volved by so near a relation of love and Cluristian brotherhood 
as thou art. I shall not take upon me to satisfy: but I hold 
myself bound to lay my thoughts before so dear a friend. The- 
Lord do His own will. 

You sayr "‘God hath appointed authorities among the 
nations, to which active or passive obedience is to be yidded. 
This resides in England in the Parliament. Therefore active 
or passive resistance ” etc. 

Authorities and powers are the ordinance of God. This or 
that species is of human institution, and limited, some with 
larger, others with stricter bands, each one according to its con- 
stitution, “ But ’ I do not therefore think the Authorities may 
do anything^- and yet such obedience be due. All agree that 
there are cases in which it is lawful to resist. If so, your ground 
fails, and so likewise the inference. Indeed, dear Robin, not to 
multiply words, the query is, Whether ours be such a case? 
This ingenuously is the true question. 

To this I shall say notiiing, though I could say very much; 
but only desire thee to see what thou findest in thy own heart 
to two or three plain considerations. First, ’WTiether Solus 
Populi be a sound position?^ Secondly, Whether in the way 
in hand,® really and before, the Lord, before whom conscience 
has to stand, this be provided for; — or if the whole fruit of the 
War is not like to be frustrated, and all most like to turn to 
what it was, and worse ? And tliis, contrary to Engagements, 
explicit Covenants with those* who ventured their lives upon 
those Covenants and Engagements, without whom perhaps, in 
equity, relaxation ought not to be? Thirdly, Whether this 
Army be not a lawful Power, called by God to oppose and %ht 

1 Whatsf>tiver they like. 

* “ The safety of the people the supreme law: ’’ is that a true doctrine or 
a false one? 

* By this Parliamentary Treaty with the King. * Us soldiers. 
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against the King upOB’ some stated grounds; and being in 
power to such ends, may not oppose one Name of Authority, 
for those ends, as well as another Name, — since it was not the 
out-ward Authority summoning them that by Us power made 
the quarrel la-wful, but the quarrel -was iaw'M in itself? II so, 
it may 1)6, acting will be justified in foro humam . — But truly 
this kind of reasonings may be but fleshly, either -with or against: 
only it is good to try what truth may be in them. And the 
Lord teach us. 

My dear Friend, let us look into providences; surely they 
mean somewhat. They hang so together; have been so con- 
stant, so dear, unclouded. Malice, swoln malice against God’s 
people, now called “ Saints,” to root out their name; — and yet 
they, ' these poor Saints/ getting arms, and therein blessed 
with defence and more ! — I desire, he that is for a principle of 
suffering 1 would not too much slight this. I slight not him 
who is so minded: but let us beware lest fleshly reasoning see 
more safety in making use of this principle than in acting! 
Who if he resolve not through God to be willing to part 
with all? Our hearts are very deceitful, on the right and on 
the left. 

What think you of 'Providence disposing the hearts of so 
many of God’s people this way, — especially in this poor Army, 
wherein the great God has vouchsafed to appear! I know not 
one Officer among us but is on the increasing hand.® And let 
me say, it is after much patience, — ^here in the North. We trust, 
the same Loi'd who hath framed our minds in our actings is with 
us in this also. And all contrary to a natural tendency, and to 
those comforts o^ir hearts could wish to enjoy as well as other.';. 
And the difficulties probably to be encountered with, and the 
enemies; — not few; even all that is glorious in this world. 
Appearance of united names, titles and authorities ‘ all against 
us’; — and yet not terrified, ‘we’; only desiring to fear our 
great God, that we do nothing against His will. Truly this is 
OUT condition.® 

’ Passive obedience. 

’ Come or coming over to this opinion. 

’’ The incorrect original, rushing on in an eager ungrammaticid manner, 
were it not that common readers might miss the meaning of it, '■vould 
please me better; at any rate I subjoin it here as some-^vbat characteristic; 
■“ .^nd let me say it is here in the North after much patience, we trust the 
same Lord who hath framed our minds in' our actings, is with us in this 
also. And this contrary to a natui-al tendency, and to those comforts 
our hearts could wish to enjoy with others. And the difficulties probably 
to be encountered with, and the enemies, not few, even all that is glorious 
in this world, with appejirance of united names, titles and authorities, 
and yet not terrified, only ” etc. 
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And to conclude. We in this Northern Armv .were in a wait- 
ing posture : desiring to see what the Lord' .■vvouid lead us to.- 
.-'md u Declaration- is put out, at which many- are shaken 
;;:thuugh we could perhaps have wished the stay of it till after 
the Treaty, yet seeing it is come out. we trust to rejoice in the 
will of the Lordj waiting His further pleasure. — ^Dear Robin, 
be-ware of men ; look up to the Lord. Let Him be free to speak 
and command in thy heart, lake heed of the things I fear thou 
hast reasoned thytseif into; and thou shalt be able through Him, 
■without consulting flesh and blood, to do valiantly for Him and 
His people. 

Thou mentioncst somewhat as if, by acting against such op- 
pjosition a.s is like to be, there will be a tempting of God. Dear 
Robin, tempting of God ordinarily is either by acting presumptu- 
ously in carnal confidence, or in unbelief through diffidence : both 
these way.s Israel tempted God in the wilderness, and He .was- 
grieved by them. Not the encountering ‘ of ’ difficulties, there- 
fore. makes us to tempt God; but the acting before and without 
faith.- If the Lord have in any measure persuaded His people, 
as generally He hath, of the lawfulness, nay of the duty , — this 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is faith: and- acting there- 
upon is acting in faith; and the more the difficulties are, the 
more the faith. And it is most sweet that he who is not per- 
suaded have patience towards them that are, and judge not: and 
this will free thee from the trouble, of others'* actings, which, thou 
sayest, adds to thy grief. Only let me ofier two or three things, 
and I have done. 

Dost thou not think this fear of the Levellers (of whom there 
is no fear) “ that they would destroy Nobility,” ‘ etc.’ has 
caused some to take up corruption, and find it lawful to make this 
ruining hypocritical Agreement, on one part?® Hath not this 
biased even some good men ? I will not say, the thing they fear 
■will come upon them; but if it do, they will themselve.s bring it 
upon themselves. Have not some of our friends, by their passive 
principle (which I judge not, only I think it liable to tempta,tion 
as well as the active, and neither of them good but as we are led 
into them of God, and neither of them to be reasoned into, be- 
cause the heart is deceitful), — been occasioned to overlook what 
is just and honest, and to think the people of God may have as 
much or more good the one way than the other? Good by this 
Man, — against whom tlie Lord hath witnessed; and whom thou 

’ Reraaiistrance of liie Army, presenteU by Ewer on Moaday last. 

Very true, my Lord General,— then, now, and. always i 
® Hollow Treaty at Newport. 
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knowest ’ Is this so in their hearts : or is it reasoned, forced in ? - 

Robin, I have done. Ask we our hearts, Whether we think 
that, after all, these dispensations, the like to which many genera- 
tions cannot afford, — should end in so corrupt reasonings of 
good men ; and should so hit the designings of bad ? Thinkest 
thou, in thy heart, that the glorious dispensations of God point 
out to this ? Or to teach His people to trust in Him, and to wait 
for better things, — ^when, it may be, better are sealed to manv 
of their spirits ? - And I, as a poor looker-on, I had rather live 
in the hope of that spirit ‘ which believes that God doth so teach, 
us,’ and take my share with ihem-, expecting a good issue, than 
be led away with the others. 

This trouble I have been at, because my soul loves thee, and 
I would not have thee swerve, or lose any glorious opportunity 
the Lord puts into thy hand. The Lord be thy counsellor. 
Dear Robin, I rest thine, 

Oliver Cromwell.® . 

Colonel Hammond, the ingenuous young man w^hom Oliver 
much loves, did not receive this Letter at the Isle of Wight 
whither it was directed; young Colonel Hammond is no longer 
there. On Monday the 27th, there came to him Colonel Ewer, he 
of the Remonstrance; Colonel Ewer with new force, with an 
Order from the Lord General and Army-Council that Colonel 
Hammond do straighway repair to Windsor, being wanted at 
head-quarters there. A young Colonel, with dubitations such 
as those of Hammond’s, will not suit in that Isle at present. 
Ewer, on the Tuesday night, a night of storm and pouring rain, 
besets his Majesty’s lodgings in the Town of Newport (for his 
Majesty is still on parole there), with strange soldiers, in a strange- 
state of readiness, the smoke of their gun-matches poisoning the 
air of his Majesty’s apartment itself ; — and on the morrow morn- 
ing at eight of the clock, calls out his Majesty’s coach; moves off 
with his Majesty in grim reticence and rigorous military order, 
to Hurst Castle, a small solitary stronghold on the opposite 
beach yonder.* 

For, at London, matters are coming rapidly to a cri.sis. The 
resumed Debate, “ Shall the Army Remonstrance be taken into 

think it is “reasoned” in, and by bad arguments too, my Lord General! 
The inner heart of the men, in real contact with the inner heart of the 
matter, had little to do with all that; — alas, was there ever anv such 
“ contact " with the real truth of any matter, on the part of such men, 
your Excellency! 

- i'^lready indubitably sure to many of them. 

® Birch, p. loi ; ends the Voluraei 

* Colonel Cook's Narrative, in Rushwortb, vii. 1344. 
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corisideration ? ” does not come out affirmative; on the contrary, 
on Thursday the 3cth, it comes out negative by a Majority of ' 
Ninety: ” No, we will not take it into consideratiotid’ — “ No ? 
The Army at Windsor, thereupon, spends again “ a Day in 
Prayer.” The Army at Windsor has decided on the morrow 
that it wid march to London ; — marches, arrives accordingly, on 
Sa,turday December 2d; quarters itself in Whitehall, in' St. 
James's: and other grea,t vacant Houses in the skirts of the 

City and Villp..ges a'bout, no offence being given any where,” 

In the drama of Modern History one knows not any griU’er, 
more noteworthy scene earnest as very^ Death and Judg- 
ment. They have decided to have Justice, these men ; to see 
God's Justice done, and liis judgments executed on this 
Earth. The abysses where the thunders and the splendours are 
bred, — the reader sees them again laid bare: and black Mad- 
ness lying dose to the Wisdom which is brightest and highest: 
— and owls and godies.s men who hate the lightning and the 
light, and love the mephitic dusk and darkness, are no judges 
of the actions of heroes! “ Shedders of blood? ” Yes, blood 
is occasionally shed. The healing Surgeon, the sacrificial Priest,' 
the august Judge pronouucer of God’s oracles to men, these and 
, the atrocious Murderer, are alike shedders of blood ; and it is an 
owl’s eye that, except for the dresses they wear, discerns no 
difference in these! — Let us leave the owl to his bootings: let 
us get on with our Chronology and swift course of events. 

On Monday 4.ih December, the House, for the last time, takes 
“ into farther debate ” the desperate question, Whether his 
Majesty’s concessions in that Treaty of Newport are a ground of 
settlement? — debates it all Monday; has debated it all Friday 
and Saturday before. Debates it all Monday, “ till five o’clock 
next morning at five o’clock next morning, decides it, Yea. 
'By a Majority of Forty-six, One-hundred-and-twenty-nine to 
'Eighty-three, it is at five o’clock on Tuesday morning decided, 
Yea, they are a ground of settlement. The Army Chiefs and the 
I'dinority consult together, in deep and deepest delilieration, 
through that day and night; not, I suppose, without Prayer; 
and on the morrow morning tltis is what we see: 

Wednesday 6ih December 164S, “ Colonel Rich’s regiment of 
horse and Colonel Pride’s regiment of foot were a guard to the 
Parliament; and the City Trainbands were discharged” from 
that employment. Yes, they were! Colonel Rich’s horse 

^ Rush-worth, vii. 135 °* 

■- ibid., vii. 1353: — see Whitloclce {2d edition, p. 360), Walker’s Indepen- 
deucy, etc. 
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stand ranked in Palaceyard^ Colonel Pride's foot in West- 
n::insfcer Hall and at all entrances to the Commons House, this 
day: and in Colonel Pride's hand' is a written list of names, 
names of the chief among the Plundred-and-tw’^enty-nine ; and 
at his side is my Lord Grey of Groby^ -who, as this Member after 
that comes up, whispers or beckons, “ He is one of them : he 
cannot enter! ” And Pride gives the word, “To the Queen's 
Court ; and Member after Member is marched thither, Fortv- 
one of them this day; and kept there in a state bordering on 
rabidity, asking. By wdrat Law? and over again, B,y what Law? 
Is there a colour or faintest shadow of Law, to lx; found in any 
of the Books, Yearbooks, Rolls of Parliament, Bractons, Fletas, 
Cokes upon Lyttleton, for this? Hugh Peters visits them; has 
little comfort, no light as to the Law; confesses, “ It is by the 
Law of Necessity ; truly, by the Power of the Sword.” 

It must be owmed the Constable’s baton is fairly down, this 
day; overborne by the Power of the Sword, and a Law not to be 
found in any of the Books, At evening the distracted Forty-one 
are marched to Mr. Duke’s Tavern hard-by, a “ Tavern called 
Hell”; and very imperfectly accommodated for the night Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes, who has ceased taking notes long since; Mr. 
William Pryime, louder than any in the question of Law; Waller, 
Massey, Harley, and other remnants of the old Eleven, are of 
this unlucky Forty -one; among whom too we count little 
Clement Walker “ in his gray suit with his little stick,” 1 — asking 
in the voice of the indomitablest terrier or Blenheim cocker, 
“By w^hat Law? I ask again, By wha,t Law?” Whom no 
mortal will ever be able to answer. Such is the fax-famed Purg- 
ing of the House by Colonel Pride. 

This evening, while the Forty-one are getting lodged irx Mr. 
Duke’s, Lieutenant-General Cromwell came to Town. Ponte- 
fmet Castle is not taken ; he has left Lambert looking after that, 
and come up hither to look after more important things. 

The Commons on Wednesday did send out to demand “ the 
Members of this House ” from Colonel Pride; but Pride made 
respectful evasive answer could not, for the moment, comply 
with the desires of the Honourable House. On the Thursday 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell is thanked; and Pride's Purge 
continues: new men of the Majority are seized; others scared 
away need no seizing; — above a Hundred in all;- who are sent 
. into their countries, sent into the Tower ; sent out of our way, 
and trouble us no farther. The Minority has now became 


1 List in Rushworth, p. 1355- ' 

® List in Somers Tracts, w. Z 7 >~- 


y incorrect, as all the Lists are. 
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^[ajOtitY; there is now dear course for ft^, clear resolution there 
has for some time back been, in it. What its resolution was, and 
its action that it did in pursuance thereof, “ an action not done 
in a corner, but in sight of all tlie Nations/’ and of God who 
made the Naiions, we know, and the w'hole world knows I — 


LETTER LXXXVI 


iJui’CH Dorislaus, th.e learned Doctor, late Judge-Advocate, 
employed in many weighty things, and soon to be employed 
the weightiest, w'ants now a very small accommodation which is 
in the gift of certain Cambridge people. A busy Lieutenant- 
General, while the world-whirlwind is piping loud, has to wTite 
for him this small Note withal: 


To tiw Right Worshipful the Master and Fellmvs of Trinity 
Hall in Cambridge : These. 

‘ London,’ i8th Decembfir 1648. 

• Gentlemen, 

I am given to understand that by the late 
decease of Dr. Duck, his Chamber hath become vacant in the 
Doctors Commons ‘ here ’ ; — to which Dr. Dorislaus now de- 
sirefch to be your tenant: who hath done sendee unto the Parlia- 
ment from the begirming of these Wars, and hath been constantly 
employed by the Parliament in many weighty affairs; and 
especially of late, beyond the seas, with the States General of 
the United Provinces. 

If you please to prefer him before any other, paying rent and 
fine to your College, I shall take it as a courtesy at your hands : 
whereby you will oblige, 

Y our assured friend and servant, 

Oliver Cromwell.-'- 


Whether Dori.slaus got Duck’s Chamber, we shall not ask; 
being, some three weeks hence, employed as Advocate in the 
King’s Trial, and shortly after assassinated at the Hague for that 
work/ it !,)rovecl to be of no importance to Dorislaus. The loud 
wo,r]d~v/hirlwind pipes as before. 

- TriiutY-H:41 mss. : in Cambridge Portfolio (London, 1840), ii. 390. 

SAnlca,”p. 234; Wood, iii. 666-8. 
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DEATH-WARRANT 

The Trial of Charles Stuart falls not to be, described in fms 
place: the deep meanings that lie in it cannot be so mucli as 
glanced at here. Oliver Cromwell attends in the High Court of 
Justice at every session except one: Fairfax sits only in the first. 
Ludlow, Yvdialley, Walton, names known to us, are also constant 
attendants in that High Court, during that long-memorable 
Month of January 1649. The King is thrice brought to the Bar; 
refuses to plead, comports himself with royal dignity, with royal 
liaughtiness, strong in his divine right; “ smiles ” contemptu- 
ously, “looks with an austere countenance’’; — does not seem, 
till the very last, to have fairly believed that they would dare to 
sentence him. But they were men sufhciently provided with 
daring; men, tve are bound to see, who sat there as in the Pre- 
.sence of the Maker of all men, as executing the judgments of 
Heaven above, and had not the fear of any man or thing on the 
Earth below. Bradshaw said to the King, “ Sir, you are not 
permitted to issue out in these discoursings. This Court is 
satisfied of its authority. No Court will bear to hear its a,uthority 
questioned in that manner.” — “ Clerk, read the Sentence! ” — 

And so, under date, Monday 29th January 1648-9, there is 
this stern Document to be introduced; not specifically of Oliver’s 
composition ; but expressing in every letter of it the conviction of 
Oliver’s heart, in this, one of his most important appearances 
on the stage of earthly life. 

To Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Huncks, and Lnmtev.ani- 
Colonel Phayr, and to amy of them. 

At the 'High Coui't of Justice for the Trving 
and J udging. of Chairlea Stuart, King of 
England, 29th January 1648. 

Whereas Charles Stuart, King of England, is and standeth 
convicted, attainted and condemned of High Treason and other 
high Crimes ; and Sentence upon Saturday last was pronounced 
against him by this Court, To be put to death by the severing of 
his head from his body; of which Sentence execution yet re- 
mameth to be done: 

These are therefore to will and require you to see the said 
Sentence executed, in the open Street before Wlritehall, upon 
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the morrow,, being the Thirtieth day of this mstant month of 
January, between the hours of Tea in the mpraing and Five 
in the afternoon, with full effect And for so doing, this shall be 
your warrant. 

::\n,d these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, and others 
the good People of this Nation of England, to be assisting unto 

■.youintliis.''service-' 

Given under our hands and .seals, 

JoH?c Bradshaw. 

Thomas Grey, ‘ Lord Groby,’ 
Oliver Cromwell. 

(‘ and Fifty-six others.^) ^ 


‘‘ TeitfS hellues, ac molossis sttis ferociores, Hideous monstexs, 
more ferocious than their own mastiffs!” shrieks Saumaise:^^ 
shrieks all the world, in unmelodious soul-confusing diapason of 
distraction, — happily at length grown very faint in our day. 
The truth is, no modern reader can conceive the then atrocity, 
ferocity, unspeakabUity of this fact. First, after long reading 
in the old dead Pamphlets does one see the magnitude of it. To 
be equalled, nay to be preferred think some, in point of horror, 
to “the Crucifixion of Christ.” Alas, in these irreverent times 
of ours, if all the Flings of Europe were cut in pieces at one 
swoop, and flung in heaps in St. Margaret’s Churchyard on the 
same day, the emotion would, in strict arithmetical truth, be 
small in comparison! We know it not, this atrocity of the 
English Regicides; shall never know it. I reckon it perhaps the 
most daring action any Body of Men to be met with in History’ 
ever, with clear consciousness, deliberately set themselves to do. 
Dread Phantoms, glaring supernal on you, — when once they are 
quelled and their light snuffed out, none knows the terror of the 
Phantom ! The Phantom is a poor paper-lantern with a candle- 
end in it, which any whipster dare now beard. 

A certain Queen in some South-Sea, Island, I have read in Mis- 
sionary Books, had been converted to Christianity ; did not' any 
longer believe in the old gods. She assembled her people; said 
to them, My faithful People, the gods do not dwell in that bum- 
ing-moimtain In the centre of our Isle. That is not God; no, 
i;hat is a common burning-mountain, — mere cuiinaiy fire burning 
under peculiar circumstances. See, I will w’alk before you to 
chat burning-mountain; will empty my wash-bowl into it, cast 


‘ R'oshworth, vii. 1436; Nakon's Trial of Kmg Charles {Loadoa, 168-1 :■ 
Phelpea’s Trial of eta. etc. 

Salinasli Deiensio Regia {Sumptibus regiis, 1650), p. 6. 
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niy slipper over it^ defy it to' llie uttermost, and stand the con- 
sequences! ” — She walked accordingly, this Soiitls-Sea Heroine, 
to the sticking-place; her people following in pale horror 
and expectancy: she did her experiment: — and, I am told, ibev 
have truer notions of the gods in that Island ever sisice 1 Exueri- 
rnent which it is now very easy to tepcatf and ver}^ needless. 
Honour to the Brave who deliver us from Phanlont-ds-naslles, 
fn South-Sea Islands and- in North ! 

This action of the Engh'sh Regicides did in effect strike a darn]) 
like death through the heart of Fiunkeyism universally in this 
world. Whereof Fiunkeyism, Cant, Cloth-worship, or whatever 
ugly name it have, has gone about incurably sick ever since; 
and is now at length, in these generations, very rapidly dying. 
The like of which action will not be needed for a thousand years 
again. Needed, alas — not till a nevi^ genuine Hero-worship has 
arisen, has perfected itself; and had time to degenerate into a 
Fiunkeyism and Cloth-worship again! Which I take to be a 
very long date indeed. 

Thus ends the Second Civil War. In Regicide, in a Common- 
wealth and Keepers of the Liberties of England. In pumshmant 
of Delinquents, in abolition of Cobw'ebs; — if it be possible^ in a 
Government of Heroism and Veracity; at lowest^ of Anti- 
Flunkeyism, Anti-Cant, and the endeavour after Heroism and 
Veracity. 









Adjoined to volume first 


SQUIRE PAPERS 

(FROM FRASEE’S MAGAZINE) 






SQUIRE PAPERS 

The foUowirig .Article in Fmser’s Magazine, had not the effect in- 
tended for it, — of secin'ing in printer’s types a certain poor defaced 
Mcantling of Cromwell Letters, %vliich had fallen to my charge under 
circumstances already sorrowful enough; and then of being, after 
soxne slight peaceable satisfaction to such as took interest in it, for- 
gotten by the public; I also being left to forget it, and be free of it. 
On the contrary, the peaceable .satisfaction to persons interested 
was but temporary; and the public, instead of neglecting and for- 
getting, took to unquiet guessing, as if there lajr some deeper mystery 
in the tiling, perhaps foul play in it: private guessing, which in a 
week or two broke out into the Newspapers, in the shape of scepti- 
cism, of learned doubt too acute to be imposed upon, grounding itself 
on antiquaidan pliiiologies (internal evidence of anachronisms}, 
“ cravat,’* " stand no nonsense,” and I know not what. The un- 
wonted circumstances of the case, and the unsatisfactory though 
unavoidable reticences in detailing it. threw a cert.ain enigmatic 
chiavoscufo over the transaction, which, as it were, challenged the 
idle mind. Since the public had not neglected and forgotten, the 
public could do no other than guess. The idle public, obstinately 
resolute to see into millstones,' could of course see nothing but 
opacity and its wide realms; got into ever deeper doubt, which is 
bottornless, “ a .sphere with intinite radius/' and very easily arrived 
at; could get into no certainty, which is a sphere’s centre, and diffi- 
cult to arrive at; continued "fencing with spectres, arguing from 
antiquarian philologies, etc, in the Newspapers; — ^whereby, echo 
answering echo, and no transparency in millstones being attainable, 
the poor public ro.se rapidly to a height of anxiety on this unex- 
pected matter, and raised a noise round itself which, considering 
the imporfauce of the subject, might be called surprising. In regard 
to all which, \vhat could an unfortunate Editor of Cromwell I„etters 
do, except perhaps carefully hold his peace? 'I'he ancient hou.se- 
keeper, in some innocent first-floor, in the still night-time, throw's a 
potsherii which i.s in her way into the street of the village: a moat 
small tran-saction, laudable in its kind; but near by, starts the ob- 
s(-rvant atreet-dog, who will see farther into it; “ Whaf-thaf? Boxv- 
wow! ” — and .so axvakens, in what enormous geometrical pi'ogression 
is well knoxvn, all the dogs in the village, perhaps all tiie dogs in the 
parish, and gradually, even in. the county and in the kingdom, to 
universal vigi'ant ob.scrvant " Boxv-xx'ow, Wdiaf-thaf? ” in the hope 
of seein,g farther into it. Under xx'hich distressing circumstances, 
the a,ncient housekeeper understands that her one course is parience 
and silence; that the less she says or does, the sooner it will end! — 
This Squire Controversy did not quite terminate by nature, I think; 
but rattier was suddenly quenched by that outburst of the European 
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revolutions ia the end of the February then passing, wlueh led the .. 
public intellect into truitfuller departments. 

This is not a state of matters one would vvisb to reawaken! Scep- 
ticism, learned doubt, in regard to these Squire Papers, I understanc: 
is still the prevailing sentiment; and also that silence, and the re- 
ilec'tion how small an interest, if any whatever, is involved in the 
matter, are the only means of removing doubt, and of leading us tt> 
the Itiusi miraculous explanation, whatever that may be. To myself, 

I confess, the phenomenon is,, what it has always been, entirely inex- 
plicable, a miracle eqiial to any in BoUandus or Ccipgravius, unless 
these Squire Letters are substantially genuine: and if tiieir history 
on that hypothesis is very dim and strange, — on the other hypothesis 
they refuse, for me at least, to ha,ve any conceivable history at all. 
Antiquarian philologies, etc. such as appeared in the late universal 
“ Wliaf-thaf? ” or grand “ Squire Controversy ” never to be revived, 
had naturally no effect in changing one’s opinion, and could have 
none. I have since had a visit, two \dsits, from the Gentleman him- 
self; have conversed with him twice, at large, upon tlie Letters, the 
burnt Journal, and all manner of adjacent topics; and certainly, 
whatever other notion I might form of him, the notion that he either 
would or could have himself produced a Forgery of Cromw'eU 
Letters, or been the instnrment (for any consideration, much more 
for none) of another producing it, was flatly inconceivable once for 
ail. Nay to hint at it. I think, would not be altogether safe for Able 
Editors within wind of this Gentleman! So stands it, as it has 
always stood, with myself, in regard to this small question. 

At the. same time, I am well enough aw’are, the Gentleman’s ac- 
count of proceedings in the business has an amazing look; which 
only the personal Itnowledge of him could perhaps render less amaz- 
ing. Doubt, to strangers, is very permissible; nay to all, these 
Letters, by the very hjpothesis, are involved everywhere in liability • 
to incorrectness; irrecoverably stript of their complete historiesd 
authenticity, — and not to be admitted, but to be rigoi'ously ex- 
cluded, except on that footing, in any History of Cromwell; — and, 
on the whole, are in the state of an absurd entanglement, connected 
with a most provoking coil of .such. Out of which there is only this 
good door of egress: That they are intrinsically of no importance in 
the History of Cromwell ; that they alter nothing of his Life’s char- 
acter, add nothing, deduct nothing; can be believed or disbelieved, 
without, to him or to us, any perceptible result whatever; — and 
ought, in fine, to be dismissed and sent upon their de,stinies, by all 
persons who have serious ti'utli to seek for, and no time for idle 
guesses and riddle-ma-rees of the Scriblerus and Nugatory-A.nti- 
quarian sort. 

Accordingly I had decided, as to these Squire Papers, which can 
or could in no case have been incorporated into any documentary 
Life of Cromwell, not to introduce them at all into this Book, which 
has far other objects than th^y or their questions of antiquarian 
plulology can much further I But, on the other hand, it was urged 
by friends who believe, like myself, in the fundamental authenticity 
of Squire, that hereby would , arise a tacit admission of Squire’s 
spmiousness, injustice done by rhe.to Squire and to the antiquarian 
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phiJoJogers; that many readers, digbeitevers or sot.-iR’-oidd hav'e a 
certain wish to see the Sqijire Papers that, in fine, under the head 
oE the semi-romantic or Doubtful Documents of Oliver’s History, and 
at all es'ents as an accidental quite undoubtfnl Docnment' in the 
histoiw of Oliver's History, they would have a certain value. To 
all which arguments, not without some slight w-eight, the Printer 
now accidfcutally adds another, That he has room for these Sqirire 
Papers, and even need of them to preserve his symmetries,' that he 
can jnaintaiu an impassabie wall between them and the Book, can 
if'isert them at the end of Volume First and yet not in the Volume, 
with case and with advantage. Herd accordingly these astonishing 
Squire Papers are: concerning which I have only one hope to ex- 
press, That the public, thinking of them {in silence, if 1 might 
advise) <-.'iiactly what it finds most thinkable, will please to excuse 
me from further function in the matter : my duty in re-spect of them 
being now, to the last fraction of it. done;’ my knowledge of them 
being wholly communicated; and my care aliout them remaixting, 
w'hat it always rvas close neighbour to nothing. The .Beprint is 
exact from Fraser s Magazine, except needful correction of mis- 
prints, and insertion of two little Notes, -which ha.ve hung %vfifered on 
the margin this long while, and are duly indicated -w.-here they occur. 

1849. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 1S47: ARTICLE I 


.THiRTY-FIVE UNPUBLISHED I.ETTERS OF OLIVES CROMWELL 


On the fir.st publication of Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 
new contributions of Cromwell matter, of some value, of no value 
and even of less than none, were, as the general reader knows, dili- 
gently forwarded to me from all quarters ; and turned to account, in 
the Second Edition of that vi'ork, as the la-w's of the case seemed to 
allow. The process, which seemed then to all practical intents com- 
jiieted, and is in fact very languid and intermittent ever since, has 
nevertheless not yet entirely ceased; and indeed one knows not 
when, if ever, it %vill entirely cease; for at longer and longer intervals 
new documents and notices still arrive; though, except in the single 
instance now before us, I may describe these latter as of the la-st 
degree of insignificance; hardly even worth “ inserting in an Appen- 
<iix,” w'hich was my bai'gain in respect of them. Whence it does, at 
last, seem reasonable to infer that our English Archives are now- 
pretty wdl exhausted, in this particular; and that nothing more, of 
importance, concerning Oliver Cromwell's utterances of himself in 
this world will be gathered henceforth. — Here, however, is a kind of 
exception, in regard to which, on more accounts than one, it has 
become necessary for me to adopt an exceptional co-ur.se: and if not 
to edit, in the .sense of elucidating, the contribution sent me, at least 
to print it straightway, before accident befall it or me. 

The following Letters, which require to be printed at once, with 
my explicit testimony to their authenticity, have come into my 
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hands ynder singular circumstances and con<iitions. I am not 
allowed tn say that the Origixials are, or were, in the possession of 
Mi. So-and-so, as is usual in like cases; this, which would satisfy the 
reader’s strict claims in the matter, I have had to engage expressly 
not to do. “ Why not? ” all readers .will ask, with astonishment, or 
perhaps with other feelings still more superfluous for our present 
object. The story is somewhat of an absurd one. what may be 
called a farce-tragedy; very ludicrous as w'ell as very iamentabie; — 
not glorious to relate; nor altogether easy, under the conditions 
prescribed! But these Thirty -five Letters are Oliver CrorivvveH's; 
and demand, of me especially, both that they be piously preserved, 
and that there be no ambiguity, no avoidable mystery or other 
foolery, in presenting of them to the rvorld. If the Letters are not to 
have, in any essential or unessential respect, the character of volua- 
taiy enigmas; but to be read, with undisturbed attention, in such 
poor twilight of intelligibility as belongs to them, some explanation, 
such as can be given, seems needful. 

Let me hasten to say, then, explicitly once more, that these 
Letters are of indubitable authenticity: further, that the Originals, 
ail or nearly all in Autograph, which existed in June last, In the 
possession of a private Gentleman whose name I am on no account to 
mention, have now irrecoverably perished ; — and, in brief, that the 
history of them, so far as it can be related under these conditions, is 
as follows: 

Some eight or ten months ago, there reached me, as many had 
already done on the like subject, a letter from an unknown Corre- 
spondent in the distance ; setting forth, in simple, rugged and trust- 
worthy, though rather peculiar dialect, that he, my Unknown 
Correspondent, — who seemed to have been a little astonished to find 
that Oliver Cromwell was actually not a miscreant, hypocidte etc. as 
heretofore represented, — ^had in his hands a stock of strange old 
Papers relating to Oliver: much consumed by damp, and other in- 
jury of time; in particular, much “ eaten into by a vermin ” (as my 
CoiTespondent phrased it), — ^sorae moth, or body of moths, who had 
boarded there in past years. The Papers, he said, describing them 
rather vaguely, contained some things of Cromwell's own, but ap- 
peared to have been mostly written by one S.^muel SguiHE, a sub- 
altern in the famed Regiment of Ironsides, who belonged to " the 
Stilton Troop,” and had served with Oliver “ from the first mount ” 
of that indomitable Corps, as Cornet, and then as " Auditor,” — of 
which latter office my Correspondent could not, nor could 1 when 
questioned, quite specificate the meaning, but guessed that it might 
be something like that of Adjutant in modem regiments. This 
Auditor Squire had kept some ” Journal,” or Diary of proceedings, 
from '* the first mount ” or earlier, from about 1642 till the latter 
end of 1645, as I could dimly gather; but again it was spoken of as 

Journals,” as “ Old Pajrers,” ” Manuscripts,” in the plural number, 
and one knew not definitely what to expect: moth-eaten, dusty, 
dreary old brown Papers ; bewildered and bewildering; dreadfully 
difficult to decipher, as appeared, and indeed almost a pain to the 
eye, — and too probably to the mind. Poring in which, nevertheless, 
my Unknowm Correspondent professed to have discovered various 
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tilings. Strange unknown aspects of affairs, moving accidents,' ad- 
ventures, sndi as the fortune of war in the obscure Eastern Associa- 
tion (of Lincoln, Norfolk etc.), in the early obscure part of Oliver’s 
career, hitherto entirely vacant and dark in all Historie.s, had dis^ 
closed themselves to my Unknown Correspondent, painfully spelling 
iii the rear of that destructive vermin: onslaughts, seizures, sur- 
prises; endless activity, a.udacity, rapidity on the part of Oliver; 
strict general integrity too, nay, 'rhadamanthine Justice, and traits 
‘.•f implacable, severity connected therewith, which had rather 
-iiocked the othenwse strong but modern nerves of my Unknown 
Correspondent. Interspersed, as I could dimly gatlier, were certain 
Le-tters', from Oliver and others (known or hitherto unknown, was 
not .said) ; kept, presumabh’, by Auditor Squire, the Ironside Sub- 
altern, as narrative documents, or out of private fondness. As proof 
what curious and to me interesting matter lay in those old Papers, 
Journals or Journal, as my Unicnown Correspondent indiscriminately 
named them, he gave me the following small Excerpt; illuminating 
completely a point on which I had othen\dse .sought light in vain. 
See, in Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Letter of 5th Ju!3' 
1644; which gives account of Marston-Moor Battle, and contains an 
allusion to Oliver’s own late loss, " Sir, you know my own trials this 
waj',” — touching allu-sion, as it now prov^; dark hitherto for all 
readers ;™Mceting Colonel Cromwell again after some absence, just 
on the edge of Marston Battle (it is Auditor Squire that write.s), " I 
thought he looked sad and wea,ried; for he iiad had a sad loss; 
young Oliver got lolled to death not long before, I heard: it was 
near Knaresborough, and 30 more got killed.” ‘ 

Interesting Papers beyond doubt, my Unknown Correspondent 
thought. On one most essential point, however, he professed him- 
self at a painful pause: How far, or whether at all, these Papers 
ought to be communicated to the Public, or even to myself? Part 
of mjT Correspondent's old kindred had been Roundheads, part had 
been Roj'-aiists; of both which sorts plentiful representative.s yet 
remained, at present all united in kindly oblivion of those old 
sorrows and animosities; but capable yet, as my Correspondent 
feared, of blazing up into one knew not what fierce contradictions, 
should the question be renewed. That w'as his persuasion, that was 
iiis amiable fear. I could perceive, indeed, that my Corr<^pondent, 
evidently a simple and honourable man, felt obscurely as if, in his 
own new conviction about Oliver’s character, he possessed a danger- 
ous secret, which ought in nowise to be lightly divulged. Should 
he once inconsiderately blab it, this heterodox almost criminal 
secret, lilie a iirc-spark among tinder and dry flax; — how much more 
if, by pubiisiiing those private Papers, confirmatory of the same, he 
deliberateh' shot it forth as mere flame! Explosion without limit, 
in tlie family and .still wider circles, might ensue. — On the whole, he 
would consider of it; was hgartily disposed to do for me, and for 
the interests of ti-uth (with what peril soever) all in his power; — 
hoped, for the rest, to be in London soon, where, it appeared, the 
Papers were then lying in some repository of his; would there see 
me, and do iss good will guided by’’ wise caution might direct. 

To all which I could only answer with thanks for the small valu- 
1 But see antea, p. 38, «. [Note of 
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able hint concerning young Oliver’s death; with a desire to know- 
more about those old Papers; \vith astonisliment at rny Corre- 
spondent’s apprehension as to publishing them, u-hich T professed 
ft'as inconceivable, and likely to fly awaj' as a night-ilream if he 
spoke of it in intelligent circles; — 'and tiualiv with an eager wish Jor 
nevv light of any arithentic kind on Oliver Cromwell and his acts or 
sa3nngs, and an engagement that whatever of that sort my Currei- 
■sponcient did please to favour* me with, should be thankfully turned 
to use, under such conditions as he might see good to prescribe. And 
here, after a second or perhaps even a third letter and answer (fur 
several of these missives, judged at first to be without importance, 
are now lost), which produced no new* information to me, nor any 
change in my Correspondent’s I'esolutions, the matter had to rest. 
To an intelligent Friend, partly acquainted in my Correspondent’s 
country. I transmitted his letters; with request that he would visit 
thifi remarkable possessor of old Mannscripfs ; ascertain for me, 
more precisely, what he was, and what they were; and, if jjossible, 
persuade him that it would be safe, for himself and for the universe, 
to, let me have some brief perusal of them! This Friend unfor- 
tunately did not visit those my Correspondent’s localities at the 
time intended : so, hearing nothing more of the a.ffau*, I had to rvait 
patiently its ulterior developments; the arrival, namely, of my 
Correspondent in Town, and the opening' of his mysterious reposi- 
toi'ies there. Not without surmises that perhaps, after all, tirere 
might be little, or even nothing of available, in them; for me 
nothing, but new dreary labour, ending in new disappointment and 
disgust; tragic experience being already long and frequent, of 
astonishingly curious old Papers on Oliver vouchsafed me, with an 
effort and from favour, by ardent patriotic correspondents, — ^which, 
after painful examination, proved only to be astonishing old bundles 
of inanity, du.sty desolation and e.xtmct stupidity, worthy of obli%don 
and combustion : surmises tending naturally to moderate very much 
my eagerness, and render patience easy. 

So had. some months passed, and the afiair been pretty well for- 
gotten, when, one afternoon in June last, a heavy Packet came by 
Post ; recognisable oven on the exterior as my Unknown C/orrespon- 
dent’s : and hereby, sooner than anticipation, and little as I coiald at' 
fii’st discern it, had the catastrophe arrived. For witliin there lay 
only, in the meanwhile, copied accurately m my Cori'esponden t's 
hand, those Five-and-thirty .Letters of Oliver Cromwell which the 
Public are now* to read: this, with here and t’nere some diligent 
tiiough ratlier indistinct annotation by my Correspondent, w*here 
neediul; and, in a Note from himself . some vague hint of his having 
been in Town tliat yerv' day. and even on the point of calling on me, 
had not haste and -the' rigour of railways iiindered; hints too about 
the old dangers from Royalist kindred being how happily sur- 
mounted, — 'formed the contents of my 4ieavy Packet. 

The reading of these old Cromwell- Letters, b\* far the most curious 
that had ever come .to me from such a source, produced an immedi- 
ate earnest, almost passionate request to have sight of that old 

journal by Samuel Squire,” ii-nder any terras, on any guarantee I 
cmxld offer.” Why should my respectable obliging Cori'espondent 
still hesiinte? These Letters, I assured him, if he bat sold the 


Originals as Autographs, -were "w-orth hundreds' of pounds; the old 
JjiifKn! of an Ironside, since such it really seemed to be, for he had 
named it defniiteiv in the smguiar, not “ Journals ” and " Papers " 
as rierefcofc;re,-~I prized as probably the most curious document 'in 
the Arclu\’es of England, a piece not to be estimated in tens of thou- 
.-,and-:. it had become possible, it seemed probable and almost cer- 
tain, that br’ diligent study of those old Papers, by examination of 
iliem as with microscopes, in all varieties of lights, the veritable 
figure, of Cromwell’s Ironsides might be called into day, to be seen by 
mc'-u opxe more, face to face, in the lineaments ■ of very life! A 
journey in chase of this unknown Correspondent and Isis hidden 
Papers; any Journey, or effort, seemed easy for .such a prize. 

Alas, ala.s. by return of post, there arrived a Letter beginning with. 
the.se words: " What y<3u ask is impossible. .If you offered me the 
Bank of England for .security; the Jounial is ashesf ' — all rvas ashes ! 
My wonderful Unknown Correspondent had at last, it would appear, 
having screwed his courage to the .sticking place, rushed up to Town 
l>y rail; proceeded straight to his hidden repositories here; sat 
dowm, with closed lips, with concentered faculty, and copied me 
exactly the Cromwell Letters, all words of Cromwell’s own (these 
he had generously considered mini; by a kind of right) ; — winch once 
done be, still with closed lips, with sacrificial eyes, and terrible hand 
and mood, had gathered ail his old Puritan Papers great and small. 
Ironside " Journal,” Cromwell Autographs, and whatever else there 
might be, and sternly consumed them 'vvith fire. Let - Ro^mlist 
quarrels, in the family or wider circles, ai'ise now if tlrey could;-— 
‘‘.much evil,” said he mildly to me, “ hereby lies buried. ’ The ele- 
ment of “ resolution,” one may well add, " is steong in our family; ” 
unchangeable, by men. .scarcely by the very gods! — And so all was 
ashes ; and a strange speaking .\pparition of the Past, and of a Past 
more precioiis than any other is or can be, liad sunk again into the 
<iead depths of Night. Iirecoverable ; all the royal exchequer 
could not buyitbackl That, once for all, wus the fact of -which L 
and mankind in general, might now make whatsoever we pleased. 

With my Unknown Corre.spondent I have not yet personally met; 
nor can I yet sufficiently explain to myself this strange procedure ot 
ifi.s, which naturally excites' curiosity, amid one’s other graver feel- 
ings, The Friend above alluded to, who has now paid that visit, 
alas too late, describes him to me as a Gentleman of honourable, 
irank aspect and manners; still in his best years, and of robust 
manful qualities; — by no means, in any way, the feeble, chimerical 
or distracted Entity, dug up from the Seventeentri Century and set 
to live in this Nineteenth, which some of my readers might fancy him. 
Well acquainted with that old Journal, “ which went to 200 folio 
pages; ” and which he had carefiilly, though not with much other 
knowledge, read and again read.- It is suggested to me. as soine 
abatement of wonder: " He has lived, he and his, for 300 yearSj^ 
under the shadow of a Cathedral City; you know not what kind of 
Sleepy Hollow that is, and how' Oliver Cromwell is related to it, in 
the minds of all men and iiightbirds who inhabit there! This Gen- 
tleman had felt that, one way or other, you would inevitably in the- 
end get this MS. from him, and make it public; which, what could 
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it amount to but a new Guy-Faux Cellar, and Infernal Machine, to 
explode his Cathedral Citt’' and all its coteries, and almost dissolve 
Nature for the time being? Hence he resolved to burn his Papers, 
and avoid catastrophes.” , 

But what chiefly, or indeed exclusively, concerns us hero, is that, 
from the first, and by all subsequent evidence, I have seen this 
Gentleman to Ise a person of perfect veracitv', and even of scrupulous 
e.xactitude in details; so that not only can his Copies of the Crom- 
well Letters be taken as correct, or the correctest he could give, but 
any remark or statement of his concerning them is also to be entire!}- 
relied on. Let me add, for my o-wn sake and his, that, -^vith all mr 
regrets a,nd coiidemnatioiis, I cannot but dimly cons-tx-ue him as a 
man of much real worth; and even (though strangely iiiarticulak, 
and sank in strange environments) of a certain honest intelligence, 
energy, generosit}*; which ought not to escape recognition, while 
passing sentence; — least of all by one who is forced uawillingly to 
relate these things, and wbom, as is clear, he has taken great pains, 
and made a strong effort over himself, to oblige eveii so far. — And 
this is -what I had to say by way of Inti-oduction to these new 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell, which are now all that remains to the 
world or me from that adventure. 

With regard to the Letters themselves, they may now be read 
■without farther preface. As will be seen, they relate -wholly to tiie 
earljT part of Oliver’s career; to that obscure period, hitherto vacant 
■ or nearly so in all Histories, Avhile ” Colonel Cromwell " still fought 
and struggled in the Eastern Association, under Lord Grey of Groby, 
under the Earl of Manchester, or much left to his own shifts; and 
was not yet distinguished by the public from a hundred other 
Colonels. They present to us the same old Oliver whom we knerv, 
but in still more distinct lineaments and physiognomy: the features 
deeply, even coarsely mai'ked, — or, as it were, enlarged to the gigantic 
by unexpected nearness. It is Oliver left to himself; stript bare of, 
all conventional di'aperies; toiling, wrestling as for life and death, 
in his obsem-e element; none looldng over him but Heaven only. 
He ” can stand no nonsenses ”; he is terribly in earnest; will have 
liis work done, — ^will have God’s Justice done 'too, and the Everlast- 
ing Laws observed, wdiich shall help, not hinder, all manner of work! 
The Almighty God’s commandments, these, of which this work is 
one, are great and awful to him; all else is rather small, tind not 
awful. He has pity, — ^pity as of a woman, of a mother, we ha,ve 
known in Oliver; and rage also as of a wild lion, when need is. He 
rushes direct to his point: " If resistance is made, pistol him; ” 
” Wear them (these uniforms), or go home; ” “ Hang him out of 
hand; he wantonly killed the poor -widow’s boy: God and ma,n will 
be well pleased to see him punished! ” The attentive reader will 
catch not only curious minute features of the old Civil War, in these 
rude Letters; but more clearly than elsewhere significant glimpses 
of Oliver’s character and ways: and if any reader’s nerves, like my 
Correspondent’s, be too modern , — all effeminated in this universal, 
very dreary, very portentous babble of “ abolishing Capital Punish- 
ments ” etc. etc,, and of sending Judas Iscariot, Co^r■^misier, Prasiin, 
Ta-well, and Nature’s own Scoundrels, teachable by no hellebore. 
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■" to tile schoolmaster/’ instead of to the haagmati, or to- the 'cess- 
pool, or ^somewhere swiftly out of the way {said “ schoolmaster 
BOt haTing yet overtaken all his athsr hopefaller’ work, - by any 
manner of means !) — ^perhaps tiie sight of a great natural Human 
Soul once more, in whom the stamp of. the Divinity 'is not quite 
a'bolished by Ages of Cant, and hollow Wiggerv'- of every kind, end- 
ing now in an age of “ Abolition Principles,” "may do 'such reader 
some good: I understand, one of my Correspondent’s more minute 
reasons for burning the Ironside Journal was, that it showed Crom- 
well uiicoinmoniy impatient of scoundrels, from time to tinre ; and 
might liave shocked some people! — 

I print these 'Letters according to their date, so far as the. date is 
given; or as the unwritten date can. be ascertained or iafevred, — 
which of course is not always possible; more especially since the 
accompanying ” Journal ” was "destroyed. With some hesitation, 
I decide to print with inodern spelling and punctuation, there being 
ao evidence that the partially ili-spe!t Copies furnished me are exact 
to Oliver’s iii-.speUing; which at all events is insignificant, the sense 
having nowhere been at all doubtful. Commentary, except what 
Auditca: .Squire and his Transcriber have afforded, I cannot under- 
take to give: nor perhaps will much be needed. Supplementary- 
words added by myself marked by single commas, as wa.s the 
former wont; annotations, if inserted in the body of the Letter, arc- 
in Italics within brackets, — And now to business, with idl brevity. 


The first Six Letters are of dates prior to the actual breaking out 
of the CivO Wai", but while its rapid approach was too evident; and 
bring to view, in, strange lugubrious chiaroscuro, Committees of 
“ Association for mutual Defence” (or however -tliey phrased it), 
and xe.alou.s Individuals, Samuel Squire among others, tremulously 
.‘sitting in various localities — tremulous under the shadow' of High 
Treason on the one hand, and of Irish Massacre on the other; — ^to 
whom of course the honourable hlember’s communications, in such 
a season, were of breatliless interest. The King has quitted bis 
Parliament; and is moving north w'ard, toward.s York as it proved, 
iu a more and more menacing attitude. 

L The address, if there ever was any except a verbal one by the 
Bearer, is enfirely gone, and the date also; but may be supplied by 
probable conjecture:. . ^ 


' To fm Committee of Association at Huntingdon' 

‘ London, .March 1641.' 

Dear Friends, 

It is not improbable that the King may go 
through Hnn.tingdon on his way to Stamford. Fkay keep all 
steady, and let no p>cace be broken. Beg of all to be silent; or it 
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rnav mar our peaceable settling this sad basineis. Sucli as are on 
the’Connty Array' bid go; all of you protect, at cost of life, the King 
from harm, or foul usage by "vvord or deed, — as you love die. Cause.--- 
From Your faithful — [ivorn lost ?] 

OUSVEK Crojiv/eli.. 

The Transcriber, my 'Unkno-«Ti Correspondent, adds from the 
'burnt Journal this Note: ” Journal mentioned a sad riot at .Peter- 
borou'ih on the King’s going to Stamford, between the- Townsini-n 
and the Array.” March 1641, as is known. mea,ns 1642 according to 
■;he modern style: Newyears-day is 25th March. 


II. Tlie (.late exists, though wrong written, from haste; but the 
address must be supplied; 

* To the Committee of Association at Stilton.’ 

Ely, April nth day, 1641 \for 164-2; niismitfcn, 
Newyears-day being still recent]. 

Ds.'i.u Friends, 

The Lord has hardened his [the Kijig’s] heart 
more and more: ‘ he has ’ refused to hear reason, or to care for our 
Cause or Religion c 

Let our Friends have notice of the sad news. I will be with j’ou 
at'Oundle, if possible, early next week; say Monday, as I return 
now to London this day. Things go on as we all said they would. 
We axe all on the point of now openly declaring ourselves : now may 
the Lord prosper us in the good Cause! 

Commend me in brotherly love to our chosen Friends and vessels 
.of the Lord : 1 name no one', to all the same. I write myself 
Your Friend in the Lord’s Cause, 

O. 

P.S. Be sure and put up with no affronts. Be as a bundle of 
sticks; let the offence to one be as to all. The Parliament wdll 
'back us. 


III. To Mr. Samuel Squire [subsequently Cornet and Auditor 
Squire]. 

London, 3d May 

Dear Friend, 

• I heard from our good Friend W. [Wiidman .'] 
how zealous in the good Cause you were. We ai‘<5 all alive here, and 
.srveating hard to beat those Papists; may the Lox-d send to us His. 
holy aid to overcome them, and the 'Devils who seek to do evil. 

Sax'- to your Friends that we have made up our Demands to the 
control of the Navy, anti Trainbands of the Counties’ Militia, also 
all Forfe a.nd Castles: and,,' with God's aid, we will have them if he 
[the King] likes or dislikes.; For he is more shifty every day. We 
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must do more also, unless be do&.4 that which is- right ia the sight of 

God and njaii to Ms People. 

I shall come to Dandle, in my way down, this tirac; as I letira you 
live th.efe a great time now. So may yoti prosper in all >'our tinder- 
takings, and may the Lord God protect and watch over 3’-oti. Let 
them ail know our mind. — From. 

Your Friend, 

O. C. 


IV. To the. Committee of Association ‘ at Camhridgg.' 

Loaclort, ‘June 

:':r.iENTI.EMEN, ‘ . 

I itave sent yoa, by Hobbes's Wain, those you 
irnotv of. Yon must get lead as jmu may: — the Churches have 
enough and to spars on them ! We shall see the Lord will supply us. 
Heed w'ell your motions [learn well your drill-ex or cissy, and* laugh 
not at Rose’s Dutch tongue; he is a zealous servant, and we may go 
further and get worse man to our hand than he is. 

I learn from R. you get offences from the Bullards at Stamford.' 
Let them heed well what they are about, or [ere] they get a cake 
more than they bargain for for theh penny. — V. says that many 
come ill to the time fixed for muster; pray heed ivell their loss of 
time; for I assure 3rou, if once we let time pass by, we shall seek 
in vain to recover it. The Lord helpeth those who heed His com- 
- maudments; and those who are not punctual, in small matters, of 
Avhat account are they when it shall please Him to call us forth, if 
we be not watchful and ready? Pray beat up those sluggards. — I 
shall be over, if it please God," next Tuesday or Wednesday. I re,st. 
till then, 

Your Friend and Well wisher 

O. C. 

My Correspondent, who rather guesses this Letter to have gone to 
Huntingdon, subjoins in reference to it, the following verj' curious 
Isote gathered from his recollections of the burnt Journal : — 

" Hiintingdon regiment of Horse. Each armed and horsed himself; 
except Mr. Olr. Cromwell’s Troop of Slepe Dragoons, of some 30 
to 40 men, mnstlj' poor men or ver\' small freeholders; these the 
Journal mentioned often; I mean the Slepe Troop of hard-handed 
fellows, who did as he told them, and asked no questions. The 
others, despite all that has been said and written, armed tliemselves 
and honsed also. I mean the celebrated Tawnics or Ironsides. 
'I'iiey wore brown coats. — as did most Farmers, and little countri'- 

' A'ok’ to the lltprint. “ Bullards,” printed in Fraser with ainai’k of in- 
iiMTogation, has attracted the notice ot a helpful Ceaxespondeut, or of 
iu,>re Lh.an one. ” Bullards.” equivalent to Bull-jeards, I now find, is an 
old n.arae lu- iiickiiaine fur the Stamfijrd people; Stamford being famous 
tor huil-l)aiiiu;4 and gifted with bequests to promote that branch of enter- 
prise; ” for which legacy,” says one Mr. Lowe of those parts, “ every Bullard, 

!u gratitude, ought co driuk the joint memory of ” — two heroes named by 
.Ur. L'nve; see Roue’s Every-Day Book, i. 1482. 
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Freeholders; and so do now. as you or me may see any day. — 
< 31 iver had some 200 foot also armed by him, who did great servio,-.” 


V. No date, no address now left. Probably addrebstc! to the 
■Coraniittee at Cambridge, or whichever was the ce-Kival Committf.;e ol 
those Associations; and, to judge by the glorious npinexs to which 
niatter.s have come, dated about the beginning of Jul\ . A very 
curious Letter. We have prospered to miracle; the Eastern Fen 
regions are all up or rising, and Royalism quite put dou-u there, ins- 
po.ssible as that once seemed. Mii-aculous success; — and greater i.s 
vet coming, if we knew it! 


‘London, July 1642.’ 

DE.4.R Friends, 

Your Letters gave me great joy at reading your 
great progress in behalf of our great Cause. 

Verily I do think the Lord is with me! I do undertake strange 
things, yet do I go through with them, to great profit and gladness, 
and furtherance of the Lord’s great Work. I do feel myself lifted 
on by a stra.nge force, I cannot tell why. By night a,nd by day I am 
urged forward on the great Work. As sure as God appeared to 

Joseph in a dream, also to Jacob, He also has dii'ected [soma 

words eaten ant by moths'] Therefore I shall not fear what man 

can do unto me. I feel He giveth me the light to see the great dark- 
ness that surrounds us at noonday. — to my — ht — ly [five words 
gone hy moths], I have been a stray sheep from the Fold; but I feel I 

am born again ; I have cast off [moths again ; nearly three lines 

fosi] . ■ 

' I have ’ sent you 300 more Carbines, and 600 Snaphances; also 
300 Lances, which when complete I shall send down by the "Wain 
with 16 barrels Powder. 

We [of the Parliament] declare ourselves now, and raise an Army 
forthwith: Essex and Bedford are our men. Throw off fear, as I' 
shall be wfith you. I get a Troop read}’- to begin; and they will show 
the others. Truly I feel I am Siloam of the Lord; my soul is with 
you in the Cause." I sought the Lord; and found this written in the 
First Chapter of Zephaniah, the 3d verse : “ See, I will consume.” etc. 
[Here is the rest of the passage : " Consume] man and beast; I will 
consume the fowls of heaven, and the fishes of the sea, and th«i 
stumblingblocks with the wicked; and I will cut oft man from of/ 
the land, saith the Lord.” 

Surely it is a sign for us. So I read it. For I seek daily, and do 
nothing" ■without first so seeking the Lord. 

I have much to say to you all, when I do see you. Till I so do, the 
Lord be -svith you; may His grace abound in all your houses. Peace 
be among you, loving Friends: so do I pra5'- daily for your souls’ 
health. I pray also, as I know you also ' do,’ for Ltis mercy to 
soften the heart of the King. [moth-tmins to the end : the signa- 

ture. itself half-caien : indistinctly guessahlc to have been .•] 

I ' shall be at ’ Godmanchester, ‘ if it please the. Lord, on’ Monday. 

OLIVER CROMIPELL. 


3S5 
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VI. No date: presumably, August 1642, at Ety or somewhere in 
tfiat region ■ ivhcra "farliament mnsters or “ surveys” are going ou, 
mid |iraijb'.-,n .v-itii recusaut Royalists are rite, — hi one of which the 
uxcelkat ilr. Sprigg has got a stroke. My Correspondent, the 
rhl'nics “ h!j:iss at Peterborough” must mean merely 
f/K'jrfers ill a house there, the house- or home of -Squire appearing.:in k 
-late Letter to. be at Ouiidle. ‘ . 


^ To My. Squrrf', at his House, Peterborough. 

■ . ■[Nodale.t- 

■■■Sir, ■'■ 

I regret much to lu'.'ir your sad news. I regret much that 
worthy vessel o: the Lord, Sprigg, came to hurt. 

I hope the voice of die Lord will soften the Malignant’s heart even 
? yet at the eleventh hour: ive rejoice at the ' hope ’ much; — -bjit do 
keep it quiet, and not to take air. 

Wo had a rare sui'vey about us; and did much good. I expect to 
see you all at Stikon on Tue-sday. To prevent hindrance, bring; 
I your swords and [/jisrag/yp/i /or — From 

Your Friend, 

O. C. 


Nos. VII—XXIV 

Vil. Keinton or Edgehili Battle, the first clear bursting into 
flame of all the.se long-srnoulderiiig elements, was fought on Sunday 
23d October 1642. The following Eighteen Letters, dated or ap- 
proximately dateable all but some two or three, bring us on, in a 
glimmering fitful manner, along the as yet quite obscure and sub- 
terranean course of Colonel Cromwell, to within sight of the Skir- 
mish at Gainsborough, where he dared to beat and even to slay the 
If on. Charles Cavendish, and lirst began to appear in the world. 


* To Auditor Squire.’ 

Wisbeach, this day, nth November 1643 

Dear Friend, 

Let the Saddler .see to the Horse-gear. I learn, 
from one, many are ill-served. If a man has not good weapons, 
horse and harness, he is as naught. I pray you order this:— and 
tell Rainsborougii I shall see to that matter " of his but do not 
wrong the fool, — From 

Your Friend, 


O. C. 
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VIII. Tile following is dated the sa.tne day, apparently at a snbse- 
qnent hour, and to the same person. 

* To Audttoy Squire.’ 

November nth day, ro.;..?. 

Take Three Troops, and go to Downham; I care not which thev 
be. Oliver Cromwell. ' 


IX. Stonground " is in the Peterborough region; “ Aiister your 
Music " means " Alister your Trumpeter.” of whom there will be 
other mention. Oliver finds himself at a terrible pinch for money; 

■ — there are curious glimpses into that old House by Ely. CatliedrrJ 
too, and the ” Mother ” and the " Dame ” there! — 

To Mr, Samuel Squire, at his Quarters at Stangrotmd. 

29th November 1042. 

Dear Friend, 

I have not at this moment Five Pieces bi' me; 
’loan 1 can get none; and without money a man is as naught. Prajf 
now open thy pocket, and lend me 150 Pieces until my rent-dayp 
when I ivili repay, — or say 100 Pieces until then. .Pray send me 
them by Alister your Music; he is a cautious man. 

Tell W. I will not have his men cut folk’s grass without proper 
compensation. If you pass mine, say to my Dame I have gone into 
Essex: my house is open to you ; make no scniple; do as ■ at your 
house at Oundie, or I shall be cross. — If you please ride oter to 
Chatteris, and order the quartering of those ithaf\ Suft'olk Tr6op,“v , 
1 hear they have been very bad; — and let no more such doings lie. 
Bid R. horse ' any who offend, say it is my order, anfl shov,- him tliis. 

Pray do not forget the 100 Pieces; and Vjid Alister ride haste. 
shall be at Biggleswade at H. Send me the accounts of the rveelc, if 
possible by the Trumpet; if not, send them on by one of tlie 
Troopers. " It were well he rode to Bury, and wait [v’aited} my 
coming. 

I hope you have forwarded my Mother the silks you got for me 
in London; also those else for my Dame. If not, pray do not fail. 
— ^From Your Friend, 

Oliver Cromweli,. 

' “ W,” I suppose means Wildman, " R.” Rainsborough. ily (..'or- 

i' respondent annotates here: " The Journal often mentioned troiible 

1 That is, wooden-horse (used as a verb) . — “ Do military men of these 
times understand the wooden horse? He is a mere triangular ridge nr 
roof of wood, set on four sticks, with absurd head and tail superadded; 
and you ride him bare-backed, in face of the world, frequently with 
muskets tied to your feet, — ^in a very uneasy manner! " — Crohnvell's 
Letters and Speeches (this present edition), ii. 16. 
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they ■’ (the ot'iioerh generally) ” got into from the men taking, with- 
out leave, hw- cwrn from I'.faligiiants, whom Oln'er never allowed 
to be robbed.-— bnt paid for all justly to friend and. foe.” ■ 


X. To Cornet Sqtihe, at hh 


Huntingdon, asd Janu’arj? : 


Mc-’.vs lia.i come in, and I want you. Tell my Son to ride 
over his men to me, as I waxst to see him. Tell White and Wiklman 
also 1 tvant thent. Bo sure you come too: do not delay. 

I have iil news or' the men under my Son: tel! him from rnc I nm.st 
not have it. Bring nre o\er those Piipcrs you know of. Desborow 
has come in with good sptiil, — some 3,000/. 1 reckon. 

Your Friend, 

O. 1 “ C.” yoUed offt] 

Dated on the racirov.' after this, is the celebrated Letter to Robert 
Barniird/Esquin', .now in tiie possession of Lord Gosford; ‘ “ subtlety 
may deceive you, integrity never will! ” — 


XI. Refers to the Lowestoff exploit,® and must bear date 12th 
March 16,42-3, — apparently from Swaffham, Downbam, or some such, 
place on the western side of Norfolk. 


For Captain Berr}, 


t his Qttaiters, Oundlc. Haste, 


[Date none by moths ] — " 12th March 1642.’; - 

Dear Friexd, 

Vv’e have secret and sure hints that a meeting of 
the Maligimnts takes place at Lowestoff on Tuesday, Now I want 
your aid; so come with all speed on getting this, wdth your Troop; 
and tell no one your route, brrt let me see you ere sundown. — From 
Y'onr Friend and Commamdant, 

Oliver Cuo:uwell. 

Auditor Squire had writfen in his journal, now burnt; “ He” 
(Oliver) ” got his first information of this business from the man 
that sold fish to the Colleges ” (at Cambridge), “ who being searched, 
a .Letter was found on him to the King, and he getting rough usage 
told ah he knew.” 


Xli. .Date and aildress have vanished ; eaten by moths; but can in 
part be restored. Of the <late, it would appear, there remains dimly 
theia.st figure, which looks like a 5 ” : that will probably mean 
” March 15,” which otlierwise one finds to be about the time. The 
scene is still the Fen-country; much harassed by Malignants, neces- 
sitating searches for arms, spy-joumeys, and other still stronger 
measures ! “ Montague,” we can dimly gather, is the future Earl of 

^ Letters and Speeches, antez, -p. * Ibid, antea, p. no. 
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Saudwicii; at present ■" Captaiu of.the St. Xeot’s 'i'roop," a zeafonrs 
young Gentleman of eighteen; who, some six months Uenoe, get a 
commission to raise a regiment of his own; of whom there is other 
men don by and by. 


* To Comet Sq^uife.'’ 

“iStfa March xG+s.’ 

Dear Friexd, 

I har'e no great mind to take iMontague’s word 
about that Farm. I iearn, behind the oven is the place they hide 
them [the arms]- so watch well, and take what the man leaves; — 
and hang the fellow out of hand [out-a-havd\, and T am your warrant. 
For he shot a boy at Piiton-bee by the Spinney, the Widow’s soi>, 
her only support; so God and man must rejoice at his punishment. 

I want you to go over to Stamford ; they do not well know you ; 
ride through, and learn all; and go round by Spalding, and so home 
by Wisbee [Wisbeach}, See 15, 8, 92; and bring me word,— Wiid- 
man is gone by way of Lincoln; you may meet; but do not know 
him; he will not you. 

I would you could get into Lynn; for I hear they are building a . 
nest there we must rifle, I sadly fear. — ^You will hear of me at Do-wa* 
bam : if not, seek me at Ely; my Son will say my Quarters to you.™* , 
Prom ^ Your Friend. 

O. C. 


XIII. No date, no address; the Letter itself a ruined fragment 
" in Oliver's hand." For the rest see Letters and Speeches, autea, 
p. 114. “ Russell,’’ I suppose, is Russell of Chippeniiam, the same 

whose daughter Henry Cromwell subsequently married. 


- SiK, , 


* To Cornet Squire.’ 

[No date'i ‘ Caiiibridge, (23d?) March 


Send me by Alister a list of the Troop, and the condition 
of men and horses; also condition of the arms. Ride over to St. 
Neot’s and see hloutague his Troop, and my Son’s Troop; and call 
on your way back at Huntingdon, and see to Russell’s {I hear his 
men are ill-provided in boots) ; and bid them heed a sudden call; .1 
expect a long ride, 

I shall want 200 Pieces; bring me them, or else send them by a 
sure hand. — You mentioned to my Wife of cex'tain velvets you had 
in. London, come over in your Father's ship from Italy: now, as far 
as Twenty Pieces go, buy th -[torn o^, signature and all]. 

‘ Oliver Cromwell.’ 


I 



Xrv, Tit .1//. Squire, ui his Qmriees, GadmanchsSier. ■ 

Cambridge, 2{-'lh iMucch 5642 {misxiriffen for 1643 
Nesi't'ars-day mis vesterds^^'u 
SiK, 

Sioco %v'e crmie iaatk, I iearn no men Jiave got the money I 
ordered. Let me hear no more of this; but pay as I direct. — a?i. we 
a:e about hard work, I think. 

? Yours to mind, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

The “ harti worir ” oi this Letter, .rnd “ long ride of last refer to 
tlie .same matter; rvhich did not take effect after all, much as Colonel 
liampden urged it. 


XV. “ Direction gone; Letter generally much wasted.” Kefen®,- 
seemingly, to those ” Plunderers ” or “ Camdenens ” from the Stam- 
f.- ford side, concerning whom, about the beginning of this April, there 
is much talk and tcjrror, and one other Letter by Cromwell, alrearly 
priutedd ” Berry ” is the future Major-General ; once ” Clerk in the 
Ironworks,” Richard Baxter’s frienri; of whom there was already 
n le n tion m the Lowestoft affair. 

‘ Jo Cornet Squire.' 

Rly, this 30th day roited off\, ‘ March 1643.^ 

\ hope you to bring me that I w'ant in due time,— we shall, 

j, if it please God, be at Swaiffham;— and hear of me at 1 1 Umme in 
" cipher] who will say to you ali needful. . 

iMind and come on in strength, as they are out to mischief, .and 

some \ guess at their ramibor, illegible] Troops, but iil- 

arnied. Tell .Berry to ride in, also Montague: and cut home, a* 
no mercy ou.aht to be shown those rovers, who are only robbers' and 

not honourable soldiers. Cali at Cosey; I ieam he has got a 

j' case of arms down; fetch them off; also his harnesr, — ’it lies in the 
, wall by his Isodhead: fetch it off; but move not his old w'eapoas of 

' his Father's, or his family trophies. Be tender of this, as you rc- 

, sped my wishes of one Gentleman to another. 

Bring* me txvo pair Boothose. from the Fleming’s who lives in 
i.oudoij Lane; also a new CraAmt: — I shall be much thanlcful. 1 

Your Friend, 

; Oliver Cromwell. \ 

” i,ondo!i Lane,” 1 anfierstand, is in Norwich. Let us hope ” the I 

Finning” lias a good lieecy -hosiery article there, and can furnish 
f one's Cornet; for the Aveathcr is still cold ! — 

From Noiwich and the Fleming, by faint reflex, rve perceive 
- Letters and Speeches, antea, p. 115. 


w 
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further that " Cosey ” must be Costessey, vernacularly " Cossy ” 
Pavk; seat of the old Roman-Catholic J eraingduirns (now Lords 
Stafford), who are much concerned in these broils, to their heavier 
cost in time coming. Cossy is some four miles east of Konvich; 
will lie quite handy for Squire and his Troop as they ride hitaenvaru, 
being on the very road to Swafiham.^ 


XYI. Mr. Samuel Squire, at Ms Quarters, Peterborongh , in 
Bridge-street Jhcre: Haste. 

St. Neot’s, 3d April 

Dear Sir. 

I am required by the Speaker to send up those 
Prisoners we got in Suffolk [at Lowesioff, etc .'] ; pray send me the Date 
we got them, also their Names in full, and quality, I expect I may 
have to go up to Town also. I send them up by Whalley's Troop 
and the Slepe Troop; my Son goes with them. You had best go 
also, to answer any questions needed. 

I shall require a new Pot [kind of Helmet]-, mine is ill set. Buy 
me one in Tower Street; a Fleming sells them, I think his name is 
Vandeleur; get one fluted, and good barrets; and let the plume- 
case be set on well behind. I would prefer it lined with good shamoy 
leather to any other. 

I have wished them return [the two Troops to retuni] 1 :>y way of 
Suffolk home; so remind them. Do see after th& $ [^undeciphera'ble 
cipher]. 81 is playing fox: I hold a letter of his he sent to certain 
ones, which I got of one who carried it. If you light on him, pray 
take care of him, and bring him on to me. I cannot let such escape; 
life and property is lost by such villains. If resistance is given, 
pistol him. No nonsense can be held with such : he is as dangerous 
as a mad bull, and must be quieted by some means. This villain 
got our men into strife near Fakenbam, some three weeks since; 
and tAvo got shot down, and nine wounded; and the others lost 
some twenty or thirty on their side; and all for his mischief. 

Let me see 3'-ou as soon as needs will allow. Wind Hcnr};- come to 
no ill in London; I look to you to heed him, — From 
Your Friend, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Squire endorses : " We Avent up Avith the Treasure; and got sadly 
mauled coming back, but beat the ruffians [ruffiiiyis] at Chipping, 
but lost near all our baggage.” 


XVIT. These plundering “ Ca’ndishers,” called lately ” Cara- 
deners,” from Noel Viscount Camden their principal adherent in 

> This Paragraph is due to a Correspondent (Jan. 1848), after FrasSf, 
where “ Cosey ” was printed Avith a queere, “ Cosey { ?) '''—{Note to the Re- 
print, 1850). 



tuv.-; ricmth'jra isirts, rjre outskirts or appendages of the Marquis of 
NtHTcastle’to Nortbern or ‘‘ Papist Army, and have for Commander 
the xioii.^Charlo.'S Cavendish, Coasia of the Marquis; whence their 
tiame. They are fast ilowing 5outk\Yard at present, in spite of the 
F^iiriaxes. — to the Lorror of men. Onr first distinct notice of them 
by 01iv-.;r; the la?t wil! follow by and by. 


To ol)\ Squire, at his Quarters, Outidlc : These. Post haste, haste. 

Stilton, rath April this day, ^ 16.1,3.’ 

■■•■SiK, ^ . 

Pray show this to Berry, and advise [sigr.ify fej him to 
ride in, and join me, by four days time; a.s tiie.se Ca’ndishers, i liear, 

are over, tearing and robbing all, poor and rich. [moths] 

Many poor souls siaus, and cattle moved off. Stamford is taken, 
and Lord Noel [Nole] has put some 300 to garrison it. 

Send on word to Biggleswade, to hasten those slow fellows. We 
are upon no child's-play; and must have all help as we [they] may. 

At same time, I will buy your Spani.sh Headpiece you showed 

me; I will give you Five Pieces for it, and my Scots one: at all 
rates, I wili fain have it. So rest, 

Your Friend, 

■O, C.'^ 


The East Foot [jram Suffolk etc.] are come in, to some 600 men, 
learn. Say so to those Biggleswade dormice. 


ed on this letter: “ writ i2tl 
were upon our Lincoln ridinc 


Squire 
ing 1643) 


XVHI. To Mr. Squire, at his Quarters, OunAle: These. Haste 


Ely, this 13th day April 1642 [for 1643], 

■ Sir, 

I got your Letter and the Headpiece [See Nos. 16, 17]. I 
find we want much ere we march. Our Smiths are hard ‘ on ' 
work at shoes. Press me Four more Smitlis as you come on : I must 
have them, yea or nay'; say 1 will pay them fee, and let go after 
i-lioeing, — home, and no hindrances, 

I am glad Berry is of our mind; and in so good discipline of hit- 
men, — ue.vt to good arms, sure victory, under God. — I am 
Your Friend, 

• O..G. .. 


XIX. 'To Mr, S. Squire, at his Quarters, Oundle : These. Haste. 

Ely, this day, Monday ‘ 1643.’ 

■Sir,' 

The pay of the three Troops is come down; therefore come 
ver by Twelve’ to-morrow, and see to it, [ can hear nothing of 
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the man that was seut me out of Suffolk and Essex. I fear he is 
gone off with the money. If so, our meai'ss are straits-ned beyontl 
my power to redeem; — so must beg of you to lend me ;>oo P'icecs 
more, to pa,y them ; and I .will gjve you tJie order on my Farm ; i- 
Slope, as securit5i', if Parliament fail payment, which I much doubt of. 

I got the ntoney out of Norfolk last Friday: it came, as usiiul, ill; 
a.ud lies at my Son’s quarters safely: a.lso the Hertfordshire tuoncy 
also [sic], which lies at his quarters also. The money whicli was go*i 
from the man at Boston is all gone; I had to paj' 20 ccntinv Lor 
the changing it, and then take Orders on certain you know of, which 
will reduce it down to barely 60I. in the zoo; — which is bard, case on 
us who strive, thus to lose our hard earnings by men who use only 
pens, and have no danger of life or limb to go through. 

Bring me the Lists of the Foot now lying in Garrison. 1 fear 
those men from Suffolk are being tried sorely by mone}’' h'om certain 
parties, — ^wdiom I will hang, if I catch plajdng their tricks in my 
quarters; by law of arjus I will serve them. Order I.sham to keep 
the Bridge (It is needful), and shoot any one passing who has not a 
pass. The Service is one tliat we must not be nice upon, to gain our 
ends. So show him my words for it. 

Tell Captain Russell my mind on his men s driulcing the poor 
roan’s ale and not paying. I will not allow any plunder; so pay 
the man, and stop their pay to make it up. I mil cashier officers 
and men, if such is done in future. „ , 

So let me see you by noon-time; as I leave, after dinner, for 
Cambridge. Sir, I am 

Your Friend, - 

Oliver Cromwell. 


“ Isham,” who is to keep the Bridge on this occasion, " left the 
regiment a,t the same time as Squire did ” (the First War being 
ended), “ and went to sea, as did many others; so said Journal/’ 
{Note by the Transcriber.) 


XX. Address torn off, date eaten by moths; the former to he 
■guessed at, the latter not. : 

‘ To Mr. Squire,’ 

‘ x6..;3.’ 

■ Bear Frienb, ■ ' 

' I prajf you ’ ' send a Hundred Pounds to 81 at 
Ipswich; also a Hundred Pounds to 92 in Harwich; also Fifty-two 
Pounds to 15 1 at Aldborpugh; — and do not delay an hour. W, 
iJVildman is returned: they are all fit to burst at srews come in; 
and, I much fear, wdii break out. So I am now going over to clip 
their wings. I shall be back in five days, if all be well. 

Henry has borrowed of you Fifty Pieces, I learn. Do not let him 
have any more; he does not need it; and I hope better of yon than 
go against my inind,-r-I rest. 

Your Friend, 

Oliver Cromwelx., 

^ Some such phrase, and the half of “ Frimif," have gone by moths. 
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XXI, Tfj Mf, Squire, of Ms §uarlefs, Cha&eris Baste, hask . ' 

Headquarters, Moudav daybreaJc. 

b\R, 

Wiulraan has; seeo obo ^vho says 5?ou have neTivs. Hcnv is 
khis I am not pul in possession of it? Surely you are aware of out 
great: need. Send or come to me by dinner. — I am 
Your Friend, ; 

Oli\’er Cromwell. ■ 


XXII. To Mr, Squire, ai Ms Quarters, Downham. 

[Yo date] ‘ 2645.’ 

Dear FRmKD, 

I iearn from Burton (112) that one landed at the 
i;,Juay from Holland, who was let go, and is novr gone on by way of 
Lynn. I hear he has a peaked beard, of a blue-black colour:'' of 
some rtventy-five years old: I think from my letter.s, a Spaniard. 
See to him. He will needs cross the Wash; stop him, and bring 
him to me. I shall lie at Bury, if not at Newmarket; so be cl! 
quickly. — ^From 

Your Friend, 

O. Cromwell. 

Haste,— -ride on spur. 

Squire has endorsed; “ Got the man at Tilney, after a tussle, two 
troopers hit, and he sore cut, even to loss of life. Got all." 


XXIII, Mr. Waters is some lukewarm Committee-man; whose ■ 
lazy backw^ardness, not to say worse of it, this Colonel can cmltire 
no longer. Squire (by whatever chance the I,etter came into 
Squire's hand) has endorsed tis memorandum: " 146 (and other 
ciphe't -marks'] livris at his house,” — which perhaps may explain the 
thing ! 

To Mr. Waters at the Cross Keys : These in all speed. 

Lincoln, 25th July 1643. 

Sir, 

If no more be done than yon and yours have done, it i,s t-vcH 
you give over such powers as you’have to those who will. I say to 
you now my mind thereto; If I have not that aid which is my due. 
1 say to jmu I will take it, And so heed me; for I find your words 
are mere wind ; I shall do as I say, if I find no aid come to me by 
Tuesday. — Sir, I rest, as you urill, 

Oliver Cromwell. 
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XXIV. Here ai'e the Ca’ndishers again; scouring the world, like 
hungry wolves: swift, mount, and after them! 

To Captain Montagus or Sam Squire : Haste, haste, on spur. 

Wisbeach, this day, ■ — ‘ July 1643. ^ 

Sir, 

One has just come in to say the Ca’ndishers have come a;- 
fa,r as Thorney, and done a great mischief, and drove off some three - 
score fat beasts. 

Pray call all in, and follow them; they cannot have got far. Give 
no quarter; as they shed blood at Bourne, and slew three poor men 
; not in arms. So make haste. — From 

Your Friend and Commander, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Here, too, is a Letter from Henry Cromwell, copied by my Corre- 
spondent from Squire’s old Papers; which is evidently of contigu- 
ous or slightly prior date, and well worth saving. 

To Captain Berry, at his Quarters, Whittlesea : These in all haste. 

‘ i8th July 1643. ; 

Sir, ■. 

“There is great news just come in, by one of our men . 
who has been home on leave. The Ca’ndishers are coming on hot. 
Some say 80 troops, others 50 troops. Be it as it may we must go 
on. Vermuyden has sent his Son on to say. We had better push on 
thi-ee troops as scouts, as far as Stamford; and hold Peterborough 
at all costs, as it is the Key to the Fen, wliich if lost much ill may 
ensue. Our news says, Ca’ndish has sworn to sweep the Fens clear 
of us. How he handles his broom, we will see when we meet: he 
may find else than dirt to try his hand on, I think! Last night 
came in Letters from the Lord General; also money, and ammuni- 
tion a good store. 

“ Our men being ready, we shall lide in and join your Troop at 
dawn. Therefore send out scouts to see. Also good intelligencex’S 
on foot had better be seen after; they are best, I find, on all occa- 
sions, Hold the Town secure; none go in or out, on pain of law of 
arms and war, — Sharman is come in from Thrapstone: there was a 
Troop of the King’s men driving, but got cut down to a man, — not 
far from Kettering, by the Bedford Horse, and no quarter given, I 
■"hear. ■ ■■•■ 

“ Sir, this is all the news I have. My Father desires me to say. 
Pray be careful ! Sir, I rest, 

‘‘ Your humble Servant, 

“ Henry CROM.WEi..L “■ 


On the same sheet follow four lines of abstruse cipher, with a 
signature which I take to mean " Oliver Ci’amweil ’’ : apparently 
some still more secret message from the Colonel himself. 



On iTidaj!-, .’Sth July 1643, P^ec; 
occurred the action at Gainsborough 
" braidling bis broom ” to best al 
account, or good instalmeat of acco 
these Ca’adishersd 


Our last batch consists of Elever 
two only, bear <i;ite 1643; m.cl all t 
more intimate relation to Oliver 1 
of action widened. — as the “ vaiiars 
Eastern -Association business, emer 
Marston Battle, into England at la 
one Letter to Squire ; and that on pe 


XXV. To Mr, Squire, al his Quan 
House ihere : by , 


Sir, 

My Lord Manchester has 
you "would [as you wish] for York: 
him, to serve' you in my Kinsman’s [ 
troop. 

I will give you all you ask for th 
remain. 


is Gainsborough 
go, — and has yiel 


occurred 

things. 


XXVI. To M'. 


These are to require you 
Troopers "who were on the road, wh 
taining the Arms going from [wt 
wrilss “ Skegness ”] to Oxford: tha 
.sei'vice. 

I learn from Jackson that some 
Passes to return home to Harvest, 
seeing w'e are after Lynn Leaguer 
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surround them. Wie Lynn Malignant^ ; — Say I caimot grant their 
r(?quf;sting. Have they not had great manifesting of God’s bomny 
and grace, in so short a time ? I am filled ■wdth surprise at this fresh 
requiring of these selfish men. Let them \mte home, and hire 
others to ■work. I will grant no fresh Passes: •the Lord General Is 
against it; and so am T, fixed in my mind. 

'Do you ride over to S-waffham, and buy Oats for 2000 horse: we 
shall require as many, to come on to Gaywood, by order, as needed. 
Also sec to the Hay;— -and let your servants see vrell that 110 imposi- 
tion is practised. I must insist on due weight and measure for man 
a?'Kl hor,se; or let the chapmen look to their backs and pouches! 1 
stand no rogue’s acts here, if they are tolerated in London, I will 
have my pennyworth for my penny. 

Send on a Trooper to Norvdeh and. Yarmouth for news. Bid 
them cal! at 112 and 6S. and ask Mr. Parmenter after 32: he is fox, 
I hear. T fear Burton is double.— I am. 

Your Friend, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

I sent a Pass to your Kinsman. 


XXVII. ‘ To Mr. Squire.’ 

‘ xyth August 1643.’ 

Bid three Troops go on to Downham, and come by way of Wis- 
beach. Tell Ireton my mind on his shooting that Spy without learn- 
ing more. I like it not. His name is Nickols, I hear. It were well 
no news took air of it. 

O. C. 

■“ From Col. Cromwell on his way to Siege of Lynn, 17th August • 
2643: ” so Squire dockets; which "enables us to date. Farther in 
regard to " Ireton’s matter ” (the well-known Ireton), there stood 
in the Journal, says my Correspondent: “ This man was shot in 
Thorney Fen: he was a sp5^, and had done great injmy. He had 
300 Gold Pieces in his coat, and a Pass of Manchester’s and one of 
the King’s,” To which my Correspondent adds in his own person: 

" Shooting spies, and hanging newsmongers, was very often done; 
and to me very horrible was the news I read often in the Journal of 
such doings.” ' 


XXVIII. The " great work on hand ” — ^is a ride to Lincolnshire; 
which issued in Winceby Fight, or Horncastle Fight, on Wednesday 
nest. 

To ‘ Auditor Squire..’ 

Ely, this day October ‘ 

Dear Frien®.' ’ ■ 

Hasten with all speed you may, and come on the 
spur to me at Ely: we have a great work ou hand, and .shall need us 


Squire- Papers 


Jill to undertake it. May the Lord be TOth us^-^Hastem yoar 
I must see you by to-morrow sunset, as -we start neKt dayi— From 
Yours, 

Oliver Csomwblil. 

*' Came by the Colonel’s Bilusic,” -so Sqiiire endorses. — For 
Winceby Fight, which followed oi, Wednesday next, see Letters and 
Speeches, antea, pp. 142-4. 


XXIX. Horne at Ely again; in want of various domestic re- 
quisites, — a drop of mild brandy, I'or one. 

To Mt\ S, Squire at his Quarters, Dereham, or fdsewherc : 
Basie, haste, 

Ely, 15th November 

With all speed, on getting this, see Cox; his Quarters are 
at the Fort on the South End. Tell him to send me two Culverins, 
^SO' a small Mortar-piece, \vith match, powder and shot ; also a 
Gunner and his mates, as I need them. 

: Buy of Mr, Teryer a case of Strong-w'atcrs for me; — and tell the 
BailiS to order on such Volunteers as v.'e can; w'e need ail we can 
get. Also get a cask of cured Fish for me. — Do not fail sending on; 
■with good speed, the Cannons; we stay for them. 

In haste, yours, ^ 

Oliver- Cromwell. 


XXX- To Mr, S. Squire, at his Quarters. 

This day, Friday noon, ‘ — November 1643.* 

'Sir, 

Your Letter is more in the Lord General’s business than 
mine: bat to serve you am well pleased at all times. I have writ 
to the Captain at Loughborough to mind what he is about: at the 
same time, if your Kinsmen are Papists. I do not know well how 1 
dare go against the Law of Parliament to serve them. I have, to 
oblige you, done so far: Take a Pass, and go ovei- and see to this 
matter’, if 3-ou are inclined. But I think they, if prudent, will get 
no further ill, 

I shall want the Blue Parcel of Papers you know of: send them by 
vour Music. Sir, I am 

Your Friend, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Squire endorses: " My Cousin would not leave the Nunnery, so 
left her.” — But see next Letter, for a wiser course. 
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XXXi. To Mr, S. Squire, at his Quarters, Foiherin^ay^ 
Peterborough, this day, 2<i Dec. 

Dear Friend, 

I think I have heard you say that you had a 
relation in the Nunnery at Loughborough. Pray, if you love her, 
remove her speedily; and I send you a Pass, — as we have orders to 
demolish it, and I must not dispute orders : [vof ] — There is one of 
the Andrew's’ in it, take her arvay. Nay give them heed to go, if 
they value themselves. I had rather they did. I like no war on 
women. Pray prevail on all to go, if you can. I shall be with vou 
at Oimdle in time. From 

Your Friend, . 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Squire has written on the other side: " Got my Cousin Mary and 
Miss .Andrews out, and left them at our house at Tlirapstone, with 
ray Aunt, same night; and the Troops rode over, and wweeked the ' 
Nunnery by order of Parliament.” 


XXXII. Some Cathedral or other Church duty come in course; 
at which young Montague, Captain of the St. Neot’s Troop, %vould 
fain hesitate ! Readers may remember Mr. Hitch of Ely, — about a 
fortnight after the date here.^ ‘‘ Monuments of Superstition and 
Idolatry,” they must go: the Act of Parliament, were there nothing 
' more, is e.xpressl' 


Christmas Eve,. ‘ X 643.* 

Sir, 

It is to no use any man’s saying he wili not do this or that. 
What is to be done is no choice of mine. Let it be sufficient, it is 
the Parliament’s Orders, and we to obey them. I am surprised at 
IMontague to say so. Show him this: if the men ai'e not of a mind 
to obey this Order, I will cashier them, the whole Troop. I heed 
God's House as much as any man; but vanities and trumpery give 
no honour to God, nor idols serve Him ; neither do painted windows 
make man more pious. Let tiiem do as Parliament bid them, or 
else go home, — and then others will be less careful to do what we 
had done with judgment. 

I learn there is 4 Men down with the Sickness, in the St. Neot’s 
Troop now at March. Let me hear : so ride over, and learn all of it. 

Sir. lam . ■ 

Your B'riend, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Squire has endorsed: " They obeyed the Order.” 

1 tetters and Speeches, antea, p. 145. 



XXXLTI. This Letter, it 
Stilton, 31st- July 1643 
accepted. First, there is a 
date HnnHngdn.n, instead c 
and year, — tiie Letter con 
Secondly, in the Letter no’s’ 
castle ” or Winceby Fight. ^ 
tili iirh October follov,-ing, 
j 643-4, there is a better ciia 


1 5 is come in. 


XXXIV. Red coats for t 
the iollowing annotation; “ 
the East men ” (Associatio 
foot, to distinguish them fr 
after by the -whole Army. ■ 
— but the Journal was fall 
cabals,” 


Sir, 

I learn j'Our Troop 
them, or go home. I stand 
ful tiling we be as one in Col< 
of clothes, to slaying ' of fri 
this. 


XXXV. Cornet or Auditor Squire, it would appear by my Corre- 
poiideiit’s recollections of the lost Journal, was promoted to be 
deutenaut for his conduct in Naseby Fight: " he afterwards got 
,'onnded in Wales or Corm.vall; place named Ttiro, I think,” — 

^ Letters and Speeches, antea, p. 124. 
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undo-ubfcedly at Truro in Cornwall, in the ensuing Autumn, Here, 
next S})iing, 1645-6, while the Service is like to be lighter, lie deckles 
on quit ting the Army altogether. 


To lAmUnw'.it Squire, at his Quarters, Tavistock : These. 


In reply to the Letter I got this morning from you, — 1 am 
sorry you '' so ’ resolve; for I had gotten you your Cotnmission as 
Captain from the Lord General, and waited only your coming to 
give it you. Thinlc twice of this. For I intended your good; as I 
hope you know my mind thatwise. But so if you will,— -1 will not 
hiniler you. For thanlcs be given to God, I trust now all will be 
well for this Nation; and an enduring Peace be, to God his glory and 
our prosperity. 

Now- there is between you and me some reckoning. Now I hope 
to be in London, say in three weeks, if God speed me in this matter. 
Call at the Speaker's, and I will pay you all your due. Pray send 
me a List of the Items, for guide to me [for ms to guide]. Let me 
know wdiat I owe your Brother for the Wines ho got me out of 
Spain to my mind. — Sir, let me once more wish you ‘ would ’ 
think over your resolution, that I may serve you. 

Your Friend, 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Squire, in his idle moments, has executed on this sheet a rude 
' drawing of a Pen and a Sword ; very rude indeed ; wdih thesfe words : 
“ Ten to one the Feather beats the Iron; ” that is Squire’s endome- 
ment on this his last remaining Letter from Oliver; indicating a 
nascent purpose, on the part of Squire, to quit the Army after all." 

W'ith which nascent purpose, and last Letter, we should so gladly 
take our leave of him and his affairs ; were it not that there still 
remain, fi'oni the burnt Journal, certain miscellaneous Scraps, 
transitory jottings of Lists and the like, copied by our Correspondent, 
— which, though generally of the character of mere opaque ashes, 
may contain here and there some fragment of a burnt bone, once a 
hero’s; and claim to be included in this which may be called the 
Funeral Urn of the Ironsides, what is left to us of them after the fire. 
Tlicise Scraps, too, let us hastily shoot them in, therefore : and so end. 


On a Slip of Paper in Squire's hand first, but ending wdth a line in 
Oliver's: 

Ely, this 12th day of March 1643. 


m 


M. Kearnes 
. T. Allen 



Wounded : 
P. Jcakias 
P. Frisby 
Tab. Tomlins 
Sh, Wales 


4 horses-, --.vant new shoes; 14 bridles want repairs fiurKs inn 
4 s.;i'eav<s want repair. Paid for Hay for Horses 50 shillings. 
The rest all well. 

Saul. Sqv 

[BiJJfum of the Papef.} 

Sixth Troop to go to Dowiib.aia. 

O. C. 


Serap 3. 

My Correspondent says: “ The.se Nanie.s are written on. a Sheet of 
Paper, folded and marked. Troops f — probably, as niy Corc<^po&- 
dent gutjases elsewhere, the names of the original Ironside Captains ; 
well worth x>reserving indeed! 


Cromwell 

Aires , 

Berrv 

Wright 

Evansoa 

Collins 

Rainsforth 

Clarke 

Lawsell 

Freshwater 

Wool ward 

Spriggs 

Siiejipherd 

Fairside 

Weston 


Flutter 

Stebbings 

Walton 

Campin 

Deane 

Buckell 

Larance 

Wanton 

Walden 

Jones 

Whaliey 

Cook 

Fountain 

Norton {idle Dic-Ii) 

Langle}- 


Barnaxd 

Dodsworth 

Richardson 

Russell 

White 

Rawlins 

Sidne {Algernon ?) 
Cromwell, H. 
Cromwelk O. (Junior) 
•Ireton 
Rich 

Montague [Sandwich) 
Cults 

Chambers . 


written on a Paper marked “ St. Neot’s Troop.” 

Wauton, Y. [Valentinei young- 
Walton, killed at Mafston- 
Moor?) 

Russell, John 

Cromwell, Rd. [idle Richard /) 
Cromwell, Thos. 

Montague 
Halles, Ambrose 
Andres 
Spencer, junr. 


S^jeechley 

Tebbutt [the Saddh 
Scrap 7) 

Yvhight, 

.Elliis 

Barnard 

Hunt 

Picltering 

Dawson 

Butler 

Cx)x 
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On a Sheet in Squire’s hand: 


The Names of those who joined us at Siege of Lynn, and came 
riding in full armed, and went into our second regiment; ami who 
left us, many of them, after Marston Fight, on fancies of conscience, 
and turned Quackers {Quakers )', — and such like left us at New- 
market, and went home with the Eastmen’s foot, to garrison Lyiiii 
and yaxmouth. 


Allen, Eobert 

Ames, Simeon 

Anger, Josua 

Be^es, Constantine 

Beart, Hiram 

Bullard, Octavius 

Ball, Frank 

Buddery, Isaac S 

Breckenham, Edward 

Complin {or Camplin), Judah 

Camon, Joseph 

Cornish, Caleb 

Dunton, Sami. 

Dormer, Janies 
Downeing, Sami. 

Daynes, Danyel 
Eccles, Thomas (music) 
Elsegood, Zachaiy 
Ellis, John 
Fuller, Jacob 
Fydeman, John 
Fyncham, Saul 
Fenn, Aaron 
Goodwyn, Robert 
Gogney, Symon 
Greenwood, j aphet 
Goss, Jacques 
Hutcherson, Levi 
Hewet, Jacob 
Hunt, Isaiah 
Howard, Timon 
Jeunes le, Jonathan S 
Kinge, Philip 
KiddeU, Mores 
Kett, Reuben S 
Kett, Aminadab 
Keckwicke, Josiah 
Lowger, Thos. Christian 
Munck, Wm. 


Myleham, Henry 
Matthewman, Thomas 
Mason, Alwyn 
Mylum, Abraham C 
Medcalf, Leonard C 
Mayhew, Hezekiah 
Neave, Aram 
Neale, Jacques 
Northen, Christian 
Osborn, Zatthu 
Price, Ahimelech 
Pauke, Sheckaniah 
Pike, Henry 
Patterson, Paul . 

Roe, Tobias C 
Ransom, Icheil {or Jeheii) 
Roe, Zechariah 
Rust, Christian 
Rose, Selah 
Read, Price Stephen 
Reeve, Manna 
Soames, Aaron, Major 
Stangroom, Eleazer 
Sheringhani, Walter 
Shepperd, Charles 
Sharpen, Jacobus 
Snell, Robert 
Starlin, Edward 
Sewell, Samuel 
Swann, Josua S 
Thurton, Wm. Valentine 
Todd, Stephen 
Tillet, Ishmael 
Taylor, Vilellius 
Tizack, Cliristopher 
Tuby, Zered 
Toll, Israel 
Viclcers, John 
Vankamp, Hubert 
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Waird, Wfflni. 
Waymour, Win. 
Wliarle, Kicliolas 
Weeds, Anipliilins 
Woods, Jo!m G 
Waters, Bartolemew 
Waddelow, PMlip 
Weasey, Joan 
Wiikersoii, Wm. 
Wiilemons, Gabriel 


■Wasey, Aateiey 
Wayriford, Antony 
Ybimgs, Francis 
Yew^l, Gordon ' 
Ypres, CoraeEns 
Yabbs, Peter 
Yewelis, Christian 
YonngKiaa, Gregory 
Yeames, Robert * 
Yorkshire, .Samue. 


['■ I suppose S and C means Sergeants and 

Corporals .” — Cote 

^pandeniJ 




No, 2. 


,\ilwurd Promise 

Peter A. Money 

Julius Staunavd 

Clatlius Batson 

Israel Meeks 

Dank Stafiort 

Gilead Barker 

Will Martin 

Natl. Steele 

Valentine Barker 

John Mills 

James Thompson, 

Henricus Clarke 

Cristr. Mead 

Jos. Watts 

Alec Caultield 

Robert Mead 

Males Wats 

James Culling 

Mall Markston 

Je’sophat Warncs 

Sim Cross 

Fred. Mallet 

I-Ienry Willson 

Zack Duhvick 

Alark NichoHs 

Saul Wciisun 

Alfred Damant 

Egbert Oaks 

Oliver Weston 

Kesiah Daanell 

Caleb Pede 

Isachar tVatts 

Joshua Flint 

Davnd Pascal 

Thos. Zobell 

Alatlnas Fox 

John Puifrey 

Adollf Zobell 

tVill Gow'an 

Amos Pull 

Shem Quarles 

Paul Hales {or Kails) 

Pious Stone 

John Yellows 

Septimus Lefranc 

Waiter Smidt 

Alfred Love 

Richard Lome 

Ludvdg Smidt 

Simeon Waite 


“ To these names nothing farther is written, beyond names of 
tlieir Troops, I have written tliem alphabetically from mj’ List, 
w”hich is not so arranged,'’ {Note by my Correspondent.) 


Scrap 5 . 


" Tlicse are written on 
{Correspondent.) 

a Strip of Paper was enclosed 

in a Letter.- 

OC. 

DC. 

EC. 

FlC. 

Ireton 

Cole 

i-iC. 

JC. 

V\V. 

D. 

Rawlings 

York 

A. 

B. 

E., 

R. 

J- 

Rainsboro 

Castle 

White 

liusbands 

Meivburn 

Frisby 

Mossop 


" Copied as they stood in the original Paper. About the treasure 
going to I.ondoii ” (see antca, No. 16) ; “ and I think, from the con- 
lonts, took Vnad takciu College treasure.” [Correspondent.) 
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" List of Names -written on a Paper marked, Hearty. 
ritten them alphabetically for convenience, but they ■'.vert 
rthe Original.” {Corrsspondent.) 


.-tTlster 

Farside 

Pede 

Barnard, J. 

Flutter 

Ayres 

Butler 

Frisby 

Richardson. 1 

Boyle 

Fischer 

Rose 

Biglande 

Garland 

Rawleii 

Boucher 

Hodges 

Reeda 

Bussey 

Halles 

Ricketts 

Berry 

Hunt 

Russell, J. 

Buckei 

Hobbard 

Ireton 

Barnard, R. 

Holland 

Rus-scll, R. 

Castles 

Hewitson 

Russell, F. 

Chambers, J. 

Hawkins 

Reynolds 

Compton 

Henderson 

Rainslorth. 

Carter 

Hunt 

Richardson, J, 

Claypol 

Hart 

Ra-wlinges 

Collins 

Handley 

Rich 

Clarke 

Isham 

Ayscogh 

Campin 

Ingolsby 

Reachlous 

Cooke 

Ireton, J. 

Steward 

Cutts 

Jones 

Sprigges 

Chambers, W. 

John 

Stebbings 

Cox 

Ingoldsby 

Sidney 

Castel 

Kincome 

Speechley 

Cole 

Knightley 

Squire 

Chapman 

Lemmen 

Tebbutt 

Cromwell, O. senr. 

Lawsell 

Thornton 

Cromwell, R. 

Langley 

Warters 

Cromwell, Thos. 

Moulle 

Walls , 

Cromwell, O. jum*. 

Mewburn 

Wanton, V. 

Cromwell, Richd. 

Montague 

\^Tially 

Cromwell, Henrv 

Montague, H. 

Whitston 

Deshorow 

Marten 

Wright 

Desborow 

Masham 

Wliitc 

Deane, H. 

Larance 

Walden 

Deane, R. 

Ayscouw 

Wool ward 

Dinch 

Montague 

Weston 

Dods-worth 

Norton 

Walton 

Dawson, T. 

Neale 

Wauton, J. 

Dawson, S. 

Neve 

Walden 

Dawson, H. 

Nelson 

Wright 

Everard, B. 

Ord 

War lies 

^fcVerard, R. 

Poulton 

White 

E-verson 

Powell 

Vanderay 

Ellis 

Pye 

York 

Freshwater 

Pickerin 

Yew’son 


■' These several Lists are all that I copied; but I think the List 3 



Written on n Letter, and raarked Stfl 

: Sailed. Corporals: 

Coliono] O. Croinwol'i Cornelius Wandcra’ 
Cin [Capfcin] J. Des- Zosimus Rose [tJi. 

boroh Driil - Corporal : 

Lsutenant V. Wau- LcUer No.' 4.] 
ton ^ Tiiomas Fischer 

Cornet E. Whaily Trumpets : 

■Qr, Mr. R. Everard Levi Allister [voJir 


Sami, 


Rd. Richardt 


Thcs. Kincome 


Scrap 8. 

Memorandums on a Piece ot Papi. 
Tie verbatim." {Corrcsporidcut.) 


Enoch Soames 
Jolijti Purlis 
Simeon Wiides 
John Liffel 
Benjamin Waster 
Noah Richardson 
Seth Richardson 
Levi Richardson 
Cornelius ^’'a!l CEst 
Caspar Dortlcin 
) the death at Ganesh 


50 horses shot to the death. 

40 horses soreley ivounded. 
30 men wounded .soreiev, yet 
can Ride. 

10 unabel to Ride, 

Lent for the use of the Parlc- 
ment to pay the So u ’ cliers. Hav 
and Corn 

£160 10 4i- 
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Lent to 

Hiram Damson 
Capn. Desboro’ 

Colenl. Cromwell 
A new Cravatt 
A new Spurrs 
A feather for my Basnet 

£u 4 6 

A new Staffe for ye Coioures 14 

14 5 lO 


Scrap 9. 

Squire’s Conspectus of the " St. Neot’s Troop ” is to be seen, in 
Scrap 3. Captain Montague obtained Commission to raise a regi- 
ment of his own, “ on the 20th August 1643,” says Collins > — which 
I think, as “ 20th August ” was a Sunday, can hardly have been the 
exact dayl However, raise a regiment he did, and even regiments; 
and here is Note of the first of them. — ^ia Squire’s handwxitmg : 

Joined Montague’s Landers. 

Walter {his name Wm. Partrige Gabriel Woniac 

illegible^ Collins Collins Lemuel Gilbert 

John Palmer John Skipon Charles Hurst [or 

Saul Cobbham Walter Reachlous Harsti 

Martin Saul John Evanson Wm, Waters , 

Wolsey Clarke Wm. Ellis May 24, 1644 

Stephen Willis Henry Johnson 

Explicit Squirus noster ; as all things do end ! Some three other 
Notes, written in abstruse cipher, and two of them bearing what I 
take to be Oliver’s occult signature, and plainly Squire’s address,— 
these I keep back, as too abstruse for any printer or an3;' reader. 
And herewith let us close the Funeral Urn of the fronsides, with its 
burnt bones of heroes, and ashes of mere wood; and, with deathless 
regrets against my Unknown Corre.spondent, and for the present 
some real thankfulness to Heaven, washout hands of this melanclioiy 
affair. 

T. CARI.Yi,E.' 

■ London, zd Nov. 

I Peerage (i74r). h- sSr. 
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